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“ Thy word,” saith the devout Psalmist, “ts true from the 
beginning, and every one of thy righteous judgments endureth 
forever.” Other systems of doctrine and philosophy have had 
their day. ‘They have risen into notice ; have gathered around 
them abettors and followers ; have flourished for a time, and 
then passed into silence and forgetfulness. But not so the 
system of Divine revelation. This has stood the test of time, 
and will stand when time shall be no more. It has gathered 
strength from the assaults of enemies, and from all the forms of 
trial to which it has been subjected, and is as unchangeable and 
enduring as the throne of heaven. ‘ The grass withereth, and 
the flower fadeth ; but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever.” Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven.” 

Infidels have long hoped and predicted, that the investiga- 
tions of science would invalidate the claims of Divine revela- 
tion. In this expectation, they have turned from one science 
to another, and have eagerly caught at any fact or appearance 
which could be tortured into a seeming accordance with their 
views. As might be expected, they have had their eye upon 
the researches of the geologist. They have anxiously followed 
him from steep to cavern, from mountain height to the deepest 
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explored recesses of the earth, in confident expectation that 
something would be discovered which might be regarded as 
contradictory to revealed truth. 

Geological investigations have not, indeed, been brought to a 
termination ; nor is it likely that they will be fora great while yet 
tocome. Still, enough has been discovered to entitle geology 
to be regarded as a science, and to lead to some very important 
general conclusions. My present object is to compare these 
conclusions—those of them which may be considered as estab- 
lished—with the teachings of the Bible ; and to show, in the 
first place, that there is no discrepancy between the two ; but 
secondly, that in many points, the former go to tllustrate and 
support the latter. 

The single point, in which there is so much as the appear- 
ance of discrepancy between the deductions of geology and the 
statements of Scripture, respects the age of this world, or the 
date of its creation. It is assumed by the objector, that the 
Scriptures make the age of the world to be something less than 
six thousand years—that immediately previous to the creation 
of our first parents, the world itself was created out of nothing. 
On the other hand, it has been demonstrated by geologists, 
that the world has existed much more than six thousand years ; 
that its existence dates back to a vastly remote period ; that 
the placing of man upon it is comparatively a recent event in 
its history. I need not go into the detail of proof on which 
this geological conclusion is based. ‘To my own mind it is 
perfectly satisfactory. I would as soon think of disputing the 
Copernican system of astronomy, or the results of modern 
chemistry as to the elementary constituents of what used them- 
selves to be considered elements, as to call in question the de- 
ductions of geology respecting the great antiquity of the world. 
There is no accounting for numberless facts which meet us, as 
we penetrate into the bowels of the earth, or walk upon its 
surface, but by supposing the earth itself to have existed for a 
very long period—a period remotely anterior to the origin of 
our race. 

Here then, it is said, is a manifest contradiction between the 
deductions of geology, and the declarations of Scripture. The 
teachings of the Bible are contradicted by plain matters of fact, 
and of course cannot be received as true. 

But let us look at this subject again. Let us be sure that 
we understand some of the first verses in the Bible, before we 
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declare them inconsistent with facts, and abandon the entire 
volume of inspiration as an imposture. 

In attempting to explain the first chapter of Genesis, I shall 
not take the ground that this is mere human tradition, and no 
part of the revelation which God has givenvus. It is an un- 
questionable part of Divine revelation. We have as much 
reason to think this portion of Scripture inspired, as that in- 
spiration may be predicated of any other part of the Bible. 

Nor shall I take the ground that this chapter, and several 
which follow it, are a poetical mythus,a fable, designed to 
convey moral instruction under a seeming narration of facts. 
For the truth is, these chapters are not poetry, but simple prose. 
They are not a parable, but a plain narration of important 
facts ;—facts, the truth of which is assumed in the subsequent 
parts of Scripture, and on the ground of which the most im- 
portant doctrines are based. 

Nor shall I take the ground that the term day, so frequently 
recurring in the first chapter of Genesis, signifies an epoch—an 
indefinitely long period of time. I think it signifies a [teral 
day, including the evening and the morning—a period of twenty- 
four hours. ‘This is the proper philological interpretation of 
the word, as here used ; and we have no occasion, and as it 
seems to me no right, to lay it aside, for any less apposite and 
less usual sense.* 

I have said, that those who represent geology as inconsis- 
tent with Scripture, assume that the Scriptures make the en- 
tire age of the world to be something less than six thousand 
years. But have they any right to this assumption? Where 
is it said in Scripture that the world we inhabit was made out 
of nothing near the time of the creation of our first parents? 
Nowhere. “In rue seeinnine, God created the heavens 
and the earth.” This is an independent, a most important, 
and I will add (considering the circumstances under which it 


* I know that the original word here employed, like our English 
word day by which it is translated, is used with considerable latitude 
in the Scriptures, and elsewhere ; so that the particular sense in 
which it is used, must be learned from the connection. And in the 
first chapter of Genesis, the connection, as it seems to me, determines 
that the word stands for a literal day. Each day consists of an eve- 
ning and a morning. Besides, on the seventh day the Sabbath was 
instituted, which has dever been understood to include more than a 
literal day. 
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was uttered) a most wonderful proposition,—announcing that, 
at some time—at some remote period of antiquity—God did 
create, did bring into existence, the heavens and the earth. 
At what time, in the lapse of eternal ages, this great event 
took place, we are not informed. What was the appearance 
or consistence of the earth, at its first creation, we are not in- 
formed. What changes it underwent—what forms of animal or 
vegetable life it bore upon its surface—what upheavings and 
revolutions passed over it, during the remoter periods of its 
history, we are not informed. The geologist has space enough 
here, for his deepest, his widest researches. He has scope 
enough for any conclusions which he may be led to adopt, 
without the remotest danger of trenching on any of the annun- 
ciations of revealed truth. 

That a very long period—how long no being but God can 
tell—intervened between the creation of the world, and the 
commencement of the six days’ work recorded in the following 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis, there can be, I think, no 
reasonable doubt. It was during this period, that the earth 
assumed a solid form. Its heated masses began to cool and 
conglomerate. ‘The primary rocks were chrystalized. The 
transition, the secondary, and the deeper portion of the tertiary 
rocks were deposited and petrified. The lower forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life appeared. Vast multitudes of marine 
and amphibious animals—some of them of huge and terrific 
forms—lived, and died, and their remains became imbedded in 
the solid rocks. Vast quantities of vegetable matter also accu- 
roulated on the earth, and was treasured up in its deep founda- 
tions, in the form of coal, for the future use and benefit of man. 

It is evident that the earth, during this period, underwent 
frequent and terrible revolutions. Its internal fires were raging 
in their prison-house, and often bursting through the crust 
which confined them. The mountains were upheaved from 
their deeper than ocean beds; trap dykes were formed ; and 
the stratified rocks were tilted from their horizontal positions in 
every direction. 

It was subsequent to one of these terrible revolutions, which 
had torn the earth from its very centre, merged the greater part 
of it beneath the ocean, and destroyed nearly every trace of 
animal and vegetable existence, that we have mention made of 
it, in the second verse of our Bible. It was then 1523} 375 
confused and desolate, and darkness was upon the face of the 
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vast abyss. ‘The earth was dark at this period, not because 
there was no sun, but because caliginous gases and vapors 
had utterly obscured the light of the sun, and shut it out from 
the desolate world. 

But God had not abandoned the work of his own hands. 
He had nobler purposes to answer by this seemingly ruined 
world, than any which had yet been manifested. It was no 
longer to be the abode only of saurians and mastodons, and 
other huge and terrific monsters, but was to be fitted up and 
adorned for a new and nobler race of beings. Accordingly the 
Spirit of God began to move upon the troubled waters, and 
order and harmony were gradually restored. 

At length ‘God said, let there be light, and there was 
light.” ‘The dense clouds and vapors which had enveloped 
the earth, and shut out entirely the light of heaven, were dissi- 
pated, so that it was easy to distinguish between night and day. 
“ And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the light day, 
and the darkness he called night; and the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 

“ And God said, let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament, from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment; and it was so. And God called the firmament heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the second day.” The 
work here denoted was the elevation of the clouds, and the 
separation of the aérial waters, by the visible firmament—the 
seeming expanse of heaven—from those which rested on the 
surface of the earth. 

‘“* And God said, let the waters under the heaven be gather- 
ed together unto one place, and let the dry land appear ; and 
it was so. And God called the dry land earth ; and the gath- 
ering together of the waters called he seas. And God saw that 
it was good. And God said, let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth ; and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, 
and the tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself ; 
and God saw that it was good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day.” In the course of this day, vast portions 
of the earth’s surface were elevated, and other portions were de- 
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pressed. Continents were raised, and the oceans were made to 
know their bounds. Assoon as the dry land appeared, it began 
to be clothed with vegetation. ‘The forming hand of the Crea- 
tor covered it, in many instances, with new species of trees and 
vegetables, in place of such as had been finally destroyed. 

“ And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of hea- 
ven, to divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years. And let 
them be for lights in the firmament of heaven to give light upon 
the earth ; and it was so. And God made two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. He made the stars also. And God set them in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day, and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness. And God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the fourth day.” The language 
here used does not import, that the sun, moon and stars were 
now first created,* but only that they were first made to shine 
out upon the renovated earth. They now became visible lights 
to the earth. The clouds had before een so far dissipated, 
that it was easy to distinguish between day and night; but now 
they were entirely dispersed, and the lights of heaven shone 
down upon the earth “in full orb’d splendor.” 

In all this chapter, as God is speaking to man, so he speaks 
after the manner of men, and represents the progression of 
things, not with philosophical precision, but as they would have 
appeared to a human spectator. For instance, when it is said 
that God made a firmament, we are not to understand that the 
seeming pg a above us is a literal thing or substance, called 
a firmament, but only that such is the appearance to a specta- 
tor on the earth. And when it is said that God made two great 
lights, and set them in the firmament, we are not to suppose 
that the sun and moon were now first created, and fixed in the 


* The original word here translated made (v. 16) is not the same as 
that used in the first verse, which properly signifies to create. When 
it is said that “ God made two great lights,” the meaning is that he 
made them to become lights to the earth. The same word is used in the 
fourth commandment, where it is said that “in six days the Lord 
made heaven, and earth, and sea, and all that in them is.” During 
the six days, God renewed the face of the desolate earth, and made 
the heavens visible, and gave the seas their bounds, and filled earth, 
and air, and ocean with their appropriate inhabitants. 
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blue expanse, but that such would have been the appearance 
to man, had he been in existence on the fourth day, when the 
clouds and vapors were dispersed, and the sun and moon com- 
menced their shining. 

On the fifth day, God peopled the waters with fishes, and 
the air with birds and flying fowls. 

On the sixth day, he brought forth “ the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind; and God saw that it 
was good.” In the course of this day, God created man also, 
in his own image. ‘ Male and female created he them. And 
God blessed them,” and gave them dominion over all the crea- 
tures that he had made. 

“ On the seventh day, God ended his work which he had 
made ; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.” Here we have the institution 
of the Sabbath—that statedly recurring season of holy rest, 
which commenced with the renovation of the world, and is to 
continue to the end of it. 

It appears, therefore, that in the six days’ work which has 
been considered, we have ar account, not of the original crea- 
tion of the world—this had been created long before—but of its 
renovation ;—of its being remodeled and refitted, after one of 
those terrible revolutions by which it had been desolated, and 
its being prepared for the residence of innocent and happy 
man.* 

If any are disposed here to inquire,—on supposition the 
earth existed for a long period after its creation, before it was 
fitted up for the use of man—why we have no particular ac- 
count of this period in the Scriptures; it would be enough to 
answer that we do not know. Obviously, however, it was no 
* Itis remarkable that some of the Christian Fathers entertained 
similar views respecting the creation of the world, to those which 
have been here expressed. Justin Martyr, and after him Gregory 
Nazianzen “ suppose an indefinite period to have elapsed between 
the creation, and the first ordering of all things.” Basil and Origen 
“account fort the creation of light prior to the fourth day, not by sup- 
posing that there was no sun, but that the rays of the sun were pre- 
vented by a dense chaotic atmosphere, from penetrating to the earth.” 
—See Wiseman’s Lectures, p. 178. 
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part of the object of the Divine Author of Scripture to gratify 
the mere curiosity of man. Why have we no particular ac- 
count of the life of our Saviour, between the period of his child- 
hood, and that of his public ministry? Why does the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles leave Paul in his own hired house at 
Rome, and not follow him through, to the end of his eventful 
history? It was enough for the inspired writer to make us ac- 
quainted with the original creation of the world, and of its being 
prepared for the use of man. This is all in which we have a 
direct personal interest. ‘To have proceeded further in the nar- 
rative would have been to enter a field of scientific inquiry and 
curiosity from which the pen of inspiration is uniformly and 
wisely kept aloof. 

In view of what has been said, it is evident, to my own mind, 
that there is no discrepancy certainly between the teachings of 
geology and those of the Bible respecting the date of the world’s 
creation. Geology assures us that this earth must have existed 
for a very long period—one remotely anterior to the creation of 
man ; and we find nothing in the first chapter of Genesis, or 
in any other part of Scripture, which is at all inconsistent 
with such a supposition.* ; 

But it is not enough to say that the teachings of geology, 
and those of the Bible, are not self-contradictory. In various 
particulars, as I shall now proceed to show, the former serve to 
illustrate and support the latter. 

1. Geology teaches that this world had a beginning. To be 
sure, it places its origin at a very remote oo Still there 
was an origin—there was a beginning. ‘The organizations on 
the earth, and in the earth itself, have uniformly taken place in 
an ascending series, from the less to the more perfect. ‘Trace 
now this series backward, and we at length arrive at a period 
when there were no organizations, and when the earth itself 
was not. The geological conclusion therefore is, that the earth 
was originally created from nothing. 'The same also is a doc- 
trine of the Bible. “In the beginning, God created the hea- 
vens and the earth.” “Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 





* When this article was written, the author had not seen Buck- 
land’s Bridgewater Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy. He has 
since been gratified to learn that his own views of the first chapter of 
Genesis agree, to a shade, with those of that celebrated philosopher 
and Christian. 
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everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” Ps. 90:2. “I wa 
set up from everlasting, or ever the earth was.” Prov. 8; 23. 

The geological conclusion that this world must have had a 
beginning is of very great importance in connection with natural 
theology. ‘The most plausible of all the atheistical hypotheses 
are those which assert the eternity of the world. Without un- 
dervaluing anything which has been written with a view to re- 
fute these unreasonable suppositions, the proper refutation of 
them is to be sought, and is found, in the world itself. ‘Tracing 
back geologically the history of this globe, and (after successive 
revolutions) we arrive at a period, when it contained no livin 
thing, and when it was incapable of sustaining any form of life 
with which we are acquainted. We arrive at a period, when 
nought terrestria] existed but the bare elements of nature, and 
when in all probability an existence was imparted even to these. 

2. Geology teaches that the earth we inhabit is the work- 
manship of one God. This is evident from the unity of design 
everywhere exhibited in the structure of the globe. The 
Bible also teaches the same doctrine. ‘The God of the Bible is 
one God—to whom the work of creation is ascribed. 

3. Geology teaches that the Creator of the world is a beirg of 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. No one can look into the 
interior of the earth, and observe its massive structure and mul- 
tiform organizations, and not be convinced that its Maker is pos- 
sessed of unlimited wisdom and power. As little can we doubt 
the goodness of the Creator. ‘To give but a single indication 
of this. Was there no goodness manifested, on the part of the 
Creator, in his treasuring up, at a period long anterior to the 
creation of our race, those measureless coal formations, which 
are now beginning to be exhumed for our comfort and benefit ? 
—No reader of the Bible needs be informed that the creation of 
the world is there ascribed to a Being of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness. 

4. Geology teaches that the earth, compared with its Creator, 
is a very little thing ;—that he holds it in his hand, and can 
rock it on its base, and upheave it from its deep foundations, at 
his pleasure. In literal accordance with this, is much of the 
language of the Bible. ‘ He taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.” * He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; he touch- 
eth the hills and they smoke.” ‘ He stood and measured the 
earth; he beheld and drove asunder the nations ; the everlast- 
ing mountains were scattered; the perpetual hills did bow.” 

Vor. XII. No. 31. 2 
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“His lightnings enlightened the world; the earth saw and 
trembled ; the hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord.” At language such as this, infidelity has been accustom- 
ed to sneer, and shake her head. “She would not believe 
that there lives a Being able or disposed to effect such stupen- 
dous changes in our firmly established world. But geology con- 
firms the solemn facts, as taught by revelation.” 

5. Geology teaches that, previous to the creation of man, the 
earth was chiefly, and often perhaps entirely, covered with 
water. Most of the animals of that period were either marine 
animals, or of an amphibious character. Most of the plants and 
vegetables were such as grow in marshes and fens. The strati- 
fied rocks from the lowest to the highest, are all to be referred 
to the action of water. The bowlders which occur in the ter- 
tiary formations; the regular layers in clay pits and other 
places below the diluvium, all proclaim that, at the period im- 
mediately preceding the creation of man, the earth must have 
been almost entirely covered with water.—This conclusion is 
in literal accordance with the representations of Scripture. 
While the ruins of a previous organization lay formless and deso- 
late, ‘‘ darkness,” we are told, “ was upon the face of the deep, 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” It 
was these tertiary waters which were divided by the firmament 
on the second day ; and were gathered into seas and oceans on 
the third. 

6. Geology teaches that man, and most of the present races 
of animals, have not existed on the earth more than a few thou- 
sands of years. Inthe transition and secondary formations, and 
in the deeper portions of the tertiary, we find no traces of human 
beings, or (with few exceptions) of such animals as now exist. 
Indeed, it is not at all likely that man could have lived on the 
earth at that period, had he been placed here. Dragons, and 
mighty lizards, and other frightful amphibious creatures were 
then the lords of the creation. It is only in the upper tertiary 
and diluvial formations, that we find the remains of such animals 
as now exist, and in some few cases, perhaps, the bones of men. 
Now this shows conclusively that man, and the present races of 
animals, are among the comparatively recent inhabitants of the 
earth. ‘They cannot have existed on it more thana few thovu- 
sands of years. The Scriptures certify us of the truth of this im- 
portant geological conclusion. ‘They inform us definitely, that 
man, and the other animals now on the earth, were created less 
than six thousand years ago. 
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7. It is a remarkable fact, that in those geological formations 
which are supposed to have been deposited before the forma- 
tion of man, there have been found, as yet, no literal serpents ; 
i.e. reptiles without legs or fins, and which creep upon the 
belly.* Of the general class of serpents, or of-what would have 
been serpents. if they had gone upon the belly, there were rep- 
tiles in abundance, of various sizes and forms. But they all 
were furnished with legs, or fins, or wings, or paddles, or some 
means of locomotion, beyond what belongs to the proper ser- 
pent. If this is a fact, as I believe it is, in what way is it to be 
accounted for? ‘There is nothing certainly in the organization 
or habits of the proper serpent which unfit him to have lived 
among the saurians of the secondary formation. On the con- 
trary, all that we know respecting him would seem to adapt 
him a that period, and to the state of the then exist- 
ing earth. hy then do we find no proper serpents there, and 
nowhere, until after the creation of man? The writer of the 
book of Genesis assigns a reason. On the apostasy of man, 
the serpent tribe, or a large proportion of them, became divested 
of some of their more important members, and were henceforth 
doomed to roll, and gather their meat, upon the naked earth. 
“ Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat, all the 
days of thy life.” Chap. 3: 14. 

8. Geology teaches that, at a period more recent than the 
creation of the present races of animals, the earth has been 
covered and washed with a deluge of waters. The proof of 
this is furnished everywhere. e cannot dig into a sand hill 
or gravel pit in any place, without discovering evidence of this 
deluge. e learn, too, from various indications, such 2s the 
deltas at the mouths of rivers, the amount of lava which has 
subsequently been issued from volcanoes, and the detritus which 
have fallen from the sides of mountains, that this terrible catas- 
trophe cannot have been a very remote event. We know, 
from bones which are found in the diluvial formations, that it 
occurred since the existence of the present races of animals, 
and probably since the existence of man. The Scriptures in- 
form us definitely when this great event did occur, and why ; 
and its representations accord entirely with the conclusions of 
science on the same subject. 


* I state this fact according to the best of my knowledge. If I am 
not correct, I hope some one of our learned geologists will correct me. 
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9. Geology teaches that the deluge, of which we speak, 
must have come over the earth suddenly, by some violent in- 
terruption of the regular course of nature. The waters seem 
to have rushed with great violence from the north to the south, 
overtopping the highest mountains, and carrying along with 
them prodigious quantities of stones and earth. As to the ex- 
tent and suddenness of the deluge, the Bible teaches the same 
doctrine. We are told expressly, that the waters covered te 
highest mountains. We are told too, that the guilty inhabi- 
tants of the earth “ were eating and drinking, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, and knew not’—so sudden was the event to 
them—they ‘knew not, till the flood came, and swallowed 
them all up.” Matt. 24: 37—39. The fountains of the great 
deep were suddenly broken up, and the waters seem to have 
rolled over them in one wide wave of instant desolation.* 

10. Geology informs us that the same species of animals ex- 
isted before the deluge, which exist now. Consequently, they 
must have been, in some way, preserved through the deluge, 
or (contrary to previous analogy) the same races which had 
been destroyed must have been re-produced afterwards. The 
Scriptures inform us that the different kinds of ante-diluvian an- 
imals were preserved through the deluge, and how they were 
preserved. ‘They were safely lodged with Noah in the ark. 

11. Geology indicates that there have been violent volcanic 
eruptions, near the site of the ancient Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and that what is now the Dead Sea was, in all probability, sunk 
in one of these eruptions. The account given in the Scriptures 
of the destruction of Sodom and the cities of the plain, is alto- 
gether coincident with these indications. 

12. Geology teaches that, as the earth we inhabit has under- 
gone already repeated revolutions, in which it has been rent 
from its deep foundations, and the races of creatures existing on 
it have been destroyed, to give place to others of a more per- 
fect organization ; so, in all probability, another terrible revolu- 
tion awaits our globe. It is to be destroyed (so to speak) 
again ; and fitted up again, to be the habitation of nobler races 
of beings than those which now dwell upon it. Such, reason- 





* Without doubt, there was great and incessant rain, at the time of 
the coming in of the deluge; but that the event was not caused by 
mere rain, is evident from the nature of the case, as wel! as from the 
express language of Scripture, Gen. 7: 11. 
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ing from analogy, are the deductions of geology, in regard to 
this momentous subject. And these deductions are in perfect 
accordance with the teachings of revelation. The present 
earth is to be destroyed—at least, the present organization of 
it; after which “ we look for a new heavens, ‘and a new earth, 
in which dwelleth righteousness.” 2 Pet. 3: 13. 

13. Geology renders it altogether probable, that the next 
overwhelming destruction of this world will be by fire. The 
earth is full of the most combustible materials ; and it is on fire 
even now. The smoke of its burning is ascending up from a 
thousand furnaces. Its molten lavas are belching forth from its 
heaving bosom, and pouring down the sides of its mountains, 
and scorching its plains. We have about as much evidence 
geologically that this earth is one day to be destroyed by fire, 
as we should have that a house would be. destroyed by fire, 
when we saw the smoke and flame issuing from its roof, and 
bursting forth from its opened windows. Now the Scriptures 
expressly assure us that this earth is one day to be destroyed 
by fire. ‘The heavens and the earth which are now are kept 
in store, reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment, and 
perdition of ungodly men.” ‘The day of the Lord will come, 
as a thief in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat, the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up.” 2 Pet. 3: 7, 10. 

14. I shall notice but another of the coincidences between 
the teachings of geology, and those of revelation. It appears 
from both these sources of evidence, that we are living, every 
day, on the sovereign forbearance and mercy of the Supreme 
Being. Nothing can be more critical, startling and (were it 
not for the Divine forbearance) alarming, than is our situation, 
and that of every other human being, viewed geologically. It 
is known that the heat of the earth increases, in regular pro- 
portion, the deeper we penetrate into its bosom. Should this 
proportion of increase continue, as we descend into the earth, 
(and no reason can be assigned why it should not) at the depth 
of a few miles only we should reach a temperature which would 
instantly melt the solid rocks. The probability therefore is, 
that the unknown interior of the earth is one vast sea of liquid 
fire; or at least, that it consists of materials which would in- 
stantly take fire, and rage with resistless desolation, the moment 
they should come in contact with the waters of the ocean 
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which roll above them. It is these pent-up fires which have 
already upheaved the mountains, and shaken whole continents 
in a single earthquake.* It is these which have rived the solid 
rocks in sunder, and streained up lavas through them, in the 
form of trap dykes, for many thousands of feet. It is these 
which are smoking in the craters of volcanoes, and boiling in 
their bosoms, in every part of the earth. Here then we live, 
on a thin and already broken crust, which is extended over 
a vast ocean of liquid fire. And why do we live here at all ? 
Why do not the smothered flames burst out and consume us ? 
It is only because of the Divine forbearance and mercy. It is 
only because, as the Scriptures express it (speaking in reference 
to this very subject), “‘God is long-suffering to us ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance.” 2 Pet. 3:9. It is God, in his mercy, who holds 
these awful fires in check. It is God who puts his great hand, 
so to speak, upon the smoking crevices of the heaving earth, 
and bridles in the smothered flames—till all the purposes of 
his grace are accomplished—till the great moral crisis of the 
world has come,—and then its physical crisis will come in a 
twinkling. ‘Then the impatient fires will be let loose, and the 
whole frame of nature will be speedily dissolved. 

In view of the interesting and important coincidences here 
noticed between geology and revelation, it surely is not enough 
to say of the former science, that it is not inconsistent with re- 
vealed religion. It is the handmaid of revealed religion. Its 
voice, on a great many points, is but the echo of that louder 
and more intelligible word, which proceeded from ancient men 
of God, who “spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
The inquisition which has been made in modern times into the 
interior structure and past history of the earth demonstrates 
that the God of nature is the God of the Bible, and that this 
holy book may be depended on, as a faithful exposition of his 
truth and will. 

The time is within the recollection of many now living, 
when infidel writers were confident in their anticipations that 
the discoveries of the geologist would overthrow utterly the 
system of revealed truth. Brydone, Voltaire, and the French 





* The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, in 1755, was felt in 
Iceland, and in other places in the north of Europe ;—an indication 
that its cause must have reached nearly to the centre of the eart!). 
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infidels generally exulted in the belief, that a light was beaming 
from the bowels of the earth, which would confound the advo- 
cates of Scripture, and explode utterly the christian revelation. 
The issue of these high and boastful expectations is now before 
us. ‘The investigations of geologists have been prosecuted (as 
they should have been) with the utmost ardor. Every acces- 
sible point, whether of mountain height or of ocean depth—of 
mine or cavern—of island, shore, or volcanic steep, has been 
explored ; and the conclusions of all respectable geologists are 
now decidedly in favor of Christianity. ‘The more distinguish- 
ed geologists, both of our own country and of Europe, are pro- 
fessed Christians. Several of them are christian ministers. 
Instances might be mentioned, in which geological investigations 
have served to remove doubts in regard to the Divine authority 
of our sacred books, and confirm the unsettled faith of the 
skeptical inquirer. And why should they not? The coinci- 
dences which we have traced between the teachings of geology 
and those of revelation are sufficient to convince any one, that 
the consistent geologist must be a Christian ;—that the unbe- 
lieving and undevout geologist is mad. 

The disappointment of infidels in regard to the results of 
geological inquiry is not a solitary one. A great many of like 
nature have been inflicted on them, in the progress of investi- 
gation on other subjects. A few of these it may not be inap- 
propriate very cursorily to notice. 

Within less than a century it has been confidently pretended, 
that human beings are of different races. They are not all 
the descendants of a common father. God hath not “ made of 
one blood all the nations of men, that dwell on the face of the 
whole earth.” ‘The representations of the Bible on this sub- 
ject are false. ‘None but a blind man,” says Voltaire, “can 
doubt that the whites, the negroes, the Hottentots, Laplanders, 
' Chinese, and American Indians, are distinct races.” This as- 
sertion of the sage of Ferney, like most of his other impious 
assertions, was echoed and reéchoed by his numerous satellites. 
But in the present stage of scientific inquiry in regard to the 
natural history of our race, the man who should utter such a 
sentiment would be scouted. It has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, after the most careful metaphysical and anatomical re- 
search, that the human family are unquestionably a single fami- 
ly, and that the declarations of Scripture on this subject are true. 

It has been pretended, within the last century, that the dif- 
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ferent languages spoken on the earth are so immensely numer- 
ous, and so widely distinct, as to give the lie to the account in 
Genesis, as to the confusion of tongues. This subject has been 
investigated anew, and investigated with great care and labor. 
The result will be presented in the language of a learned ar- 
chaeologist of the present day. After having expressed the 
opinion that the radically distinct languages _— on the face 
of the earth are few, Dr. Wiseman adds, “‘ We are driven to 
the conclusion that, on the one hand, these languages must 
have been primarily united in one, whence they drew the com- 
mon elements essential to them all; and on the other, that the 
separation between them, which destroyed no less important 
resemblances, could not have been caused by any gradual de- 
parture, or individual development, but must have been occa- 
sioned by some violent, unusual, and active force, sufficient 
alone to reconcile these conflicting appearances, and to account 
both for the resemblances and the differences.”* Such is the 
conclusion of mere scientific research, in regard to the different 
languages of men. It must be evident, at a glance, how exact- 
ly it accords with the representation given in the Bible. 

Within the last two hundred years, the friends of revelation 
have been often assailed with the pretensions of some of the 
nations of the East to a prodigious antiquity. ‘The Chinese 
and Japanese, the Egyptians and Hindoos, we have been told, 
possess unquestionable historical records, and astronomical ob- 
servations which carry back their origin to thousands and per- 
haps millions of years previous to the Mosaic account of the 
creation of man. ‘The taunts and sneers, the boastings and 
exultations of infidel writers and talkers on this subject, have 
been loud, and confident, and long. But with persons of in- 
formation, of whatever religious sentiments, they have come to 
a final end now. The whole matter has been investigated ; 
and the result is, that after every allowance which can reason- 
ably be made, the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoos have no 
claims to an antiquity higher than the days of Abraham. Egypt 
was settled at a very early period ; but there are no traces of 
Egyptian history until about two centuries after the deluge. It 
would be impossible here to go into particulars on the interest- 
ing subject of antiquities ; and yet there are a few incidents too 
amusing and instructive to be altogether passed over. 


* Lectures, etc. p. 67. 
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Less than fifty years ago, an Egyptian relic called the zodiac 
of Dendera, was transported into France. It was covered with 
unintelligible figures and hieroglyphics, and was declared by the 
infidel savans to be of a very remote antiquity. They did not 
doubt that it had existed long anterior to the Mosaic account of 
the deluge, or even of the creation. But at length the hiero- 
glyphics are deciphered, and the hand writing on tne zodiac of 
Dendera is read ; when it appears, that it dates back only to 
the time of the Roman emperors, somewhat later than the 
commencement of the christian era ! 

In the last century, there was a Hindoo work, strongly re- 
sembling, in many points, the christian Scriptures, translated 
from the Sanscrit, and published. It was called the Ezour 
Veda. Voltaire pounced upon it at once, declared it a work 
of great antiquity, and had no doubt. that the leading facts of 
the New Testament were borrowed from it. What then is 
the history of the Ezour Veda? The matter has been fully 
investigated, so that there is no longer any doubt or uncertainty 
respecting it. ‘The Ezour Veda was written by a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, in the year of our Lord 1621, and with a view to pro- 
mote Christianity among the Brahmins of India. 

It used to be said that the account given in Exodus of the 
building of the tabernacle could not be true; because the ma- 
terials composing it could not have been furnished at that early 
period. ‘The arts were not sufficiently understood. But it 
has been recently discovered that the arts were at their great- 
est perfection in Egypt, at the time when the Israelites so- 
journed there, and became “skilled in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” 

It used to be said, on the authority of Herodotus, that the 
ancient Egyptians drank no wine ; and of course that the story 
of Pharaoh’s butler, recorded in Genesis, could not be true. 
But the researches of Champollion and others have settled the 
question, that ancient Egypt abounded in vineyards, and that 
its inhabitants were in the constant use of wine. 

It has been said a thousand times that, admitting the Scrip- 
tures to have been originally inspired, they may have been es- 
sentially corrupted. ‘The copies have been tampered with ; 
they have been interpolated. Passages have béen foisted in, 
and foisted out, to suit the convenience of interested individuals, 
till we can have no confidence in the accuracy of what remains. 
To this, it need only be said in reply, that the subject has been 

Vou. XII. No. 31. 3 
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laboriously and critically examined, and it has been ascertained, 
to a demonstration, that the various readings are of no essential 
moment. ‘They are somewhat numerous, as might be expect- 
ed, the books having passed through the hands of thousands of 
transcribers ; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
consist in the mere accidental change of a letter, or a point, 
which makes no essential variation in the sense. 

These instances have been introduced for the purpose of 
showing, that the disappointment of infidels, in regard to the 
results of geological inquiry, has not been their only disappoint- 
ment. It is but one among a great many others of a similar 
character. Defeated in one course of inquiry, they have fled 
to another; and foiled bere, they have resorted to a third. 
They have appealed to the heavens for a confutation of our 
sacred books. They have cried to the sun, and moon, and 
stars, ‘Come, curse ye them fromthence.’ ‘They have uttered 
the same cry to the rocks and caverns of the earth, ‘Come, 
curse ye these hated books from thence.’ They have looked 
to hoary legends, and crumbling monuments, and the catacombs 
of ancient kings, and have said in despair, ‘Come, curse ye 
them from thence.’ But the curse, in every instance, has been 
turned into a blessing. And so it always will be. Scientific 
investigations, fairly and thoroughly conducted, must always 
turn to the furtherance of Christianity. For what is science, 
but a knowledge of nature’s laws? And what are nature’s 
laws, but rules which the Supreme Being—the God of the 
Bible, has prescribed to himself, in carrying into effect his vast 
designs? ‘The God of nature and the God of the Bible are 
identical ; and hence a consistent and thorough investigation of 
nature—the more thorough the better—must always tend, as 
in the case of geology, to illustrate the nature and support the 
evidence of Bible truth. None but smatterers, dabblers in 
the study of nature, as a general thing, become infidels, or are 
in.any particular danger of becoming such. Was Newton an 
infidel? Were Boyle, and Bacon, and Leibnitz infidels? 
Were Cuvier, and Davy, and Bentley infidels? Yet before 
these hierophants in nature’s temple, the puny infidels of mod- 
ern times may well retire abashed, and “ hide theiz diminished 
heads.” 

“No system ever laid itself open more completely to detec- 
tion, if it contained any error, than that of Christianity. No 
book ever gave so many clues to discovery, if it tell an untruth, 
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as the sacred volume. In it we have recorded the earliest and 
the latest physical revolutions of our globe; the dispersion of 
the human race ; the succession of monarchs in the surrounding 
countries, from the time of Sesostris, to the Syrian kings ; the 
habits, manners, and languages of various nations; the great 
religious traditions of the human race ; and the recital of many 
marvellous and miraculous events, not to be found in the 
annals of any other people.”’ Add to this, that it is the work, 
not of one hand, but of many, between whom there could have 
been no collusion or design ; and I appeal to the considerate 
reader, if there ever was a book which, if untrue, if an imposi- 
tion, presented so many chances for detection and exposure. 
And yet its leaves were thrown fearlessly open, from two to 
three thousand years ago, to the investigation of philosophers 
and critics—to the scrutiny of friends and foes. Its leaves have 
lain unfolded from that time to the present, inviting discussion 
—inviting research; saying virtually, like its great author, 
: i BP me, tf you can ;’ and it has passed the ordeal ; 
it has stood the test. Its evidences, so far from being weak- 
ened by the labors of critics, the researches of philosophers, and 
the lapse of time, are becoming continually strengthened. 
Dark passages are brought out into light. Seeming discrepan- 
cies are reconciled. What were regarded as difficulties two 
hundred years age are found such no longer. “ Every science, 
every pursuit, as it makes a step in its own natural, onward 
rogress, increases the mass of our confirmatory evidence.” 
he very efforts of infidels are made to recoil on their own 
heads and are over-ruled for the establishment and advancement 
of the gospel. And shall Christians tremble now, for the safe- 
ty of their precious ark? Shall they fear now, that the progress 
of any real science can shake the foundation of their hopes ? 
There are many Christians, it may be feared, who have no 
practical conception of the unmoveable security of that founda- 
tion on which it is their privilege to stand. They are easily 
terrified at appearances. The boastful pretensions of some infi- 
del hypothesis, some misnamed science, alarms them. Or what 
is worse, they are drawn away, it may be, for a time, from the 
clear shining of the light of heaven, to follow in the glare of 
some meteor, or mock sun. The subject here discussed is cal- 
culated to impress upon all Christians the folly of such terrors— 
the guilt and danger of such aberrations. In the faith of the 
gospel, we have a rock beneath our feet ; and it is our own 
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fault if we leave it, and become lost and buried in the sands. 
“ We have a sure word of prophecy, to which we do well to 
take heed, as to a light shining in a dark place ;” and it is our 
own fault, if we turn from it, in the pursuit of wandering stars. 

There will be dreams and visions, plausible theories and lying 
vanities, in days to come, as there have been in days past. 
There will be false pretenders to science, speaking great swell- 
ing words, and leading uawary souls astray. But let the Chris- 
tian possess himself in perfect peace, as most assuredly he is in 
a situation of perfect security. The storm may rage around 
him for a season, but it will pass over. The lightnings may 
flash and the thunders roar, but they will ere long be hushed. 
And Christianity will come out of every new trial, as it has out 
of every previous one, strengthened in its evidences, and not 
weakened—victorious, and not vanquished. 

But in speaking thus confidently of the truth of Christianity— 
of its eternal, inflexible truth, are those who profess it aware, in 
all cases, of what they affirm? What is Christianity? What 
does the sacred volume teach? Its conclusions, in many points, 
are coincident, as we have seen, with those of science ; but in 
various other points, it discloses what no mere science ever 
taught, or evercan. It publishes truths—and this is the reason 
why it has been so violently assailed—truths, humbling to the 
pride of man, startling to his fears, wounding to his carnal peace, 
and fatal to his unfounded hopes. It tells of guilt—awful 
guilt ; and of impending judgment—awful judgment. It tells 
of a Deliverer, who saves all that embrace and follow him, but 
who punishes all others with an aggravated condemnation. It 
tells, not only (like geology) of melting elements and burning 
worlds, but of a great white throne, and of him who is to sit 
upon it, before whom the earth and the heavens are to flee 
away. It shows us the rising dead, the assembled worlds, the 
opened books, the final awards. It shows us heaven—and it 
shows us hell. It calls us to look upward, and behold the un- 
mingled joys and glories of the saved. It permits us to look 
downward, and listen to the wailings of the lost. 

There are truths (and they are truths, if Christianity is true) 
which, for solemn interest and impression, cast all others into the 
shade. Here are truths, on the heights of which the Christian 
may plant himself, and look far down upon mere questions of 
science, as manhood looks upon the baubles of infancy, or as 
angels may be supposed to look upon the trifling pursuits of men. 
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Of the reader of these pages, may I be permitted to inquire, 
before we part, Do you believe the truths of the Bible? , 
you disbelieve them? Or perhaps I might better inquire, Dare 
you believe them? Dare you feel, and live, and act, in all your 
intercourse with the world, as though the Bible was the truth 
of God ? 

I know there are some, who are very ready to profess their 
belief of the truth of Christianity, and then live as though there 
was no truth in it. But what good can such a belief of Chris- 
tianity do? Must it not to those who persist in it, do immense 
hurt ? Must it not deepen the stains of their guilt, and aggravate 
their final condemnation ? 

I know, too, that there are some, who would receive Chris- 
tianity in the gross, while they reject it piece-meal. They 
would have the credit of receiving it, while they are bent upon 
explaining away its solemn truths. But what good, I ask again, 
can such a reception of Christianity do us?) What good can the 
mere covers of the Bible do us—although they be gilded 
covers—when its precious contents are all torn out? What 
good can the chapters and verses, the words and the letters of 
the Bible do us, when their solemn meaning is discarded ? 

Assuredly there is but one course which those who have the 
Bible, and who profess to believe it, can with propriety pursue. 
Let them henceforth Jive as though it were true. Let them 
shape their faith and form their characters according to it. Con- 
sistency requires as much as this of them; and the God of the 
Bible requires no more. A character consistently formed on 
the basis of the Scriptures is a christian character and entitles 
its possessor to the Christian’s reward. 








The Head of the Church, 


ARTICLE II. 
Tue Heap or THe Cuurcn, Heap over ALL THINGS; IL- 
LUSTRATED BY ANALOGIES BETWEEN Nature, Provipence, 
AND GRACE. 


By W.S. Tyler, Prof. of Languages, Amherst College. [Concluded from Vol. XI. p. 363.) 





8. The order of proceeding in nature, providence and grace 
alike is gradual. The processes are never hurried, often ex- 
ceedingly slow. The growth of the plant, the animal, the 
man is by almost imperceptible gradations. Human character 
and condition are formed and decided by steps equally gradual. 
And the same is true of the christian character and state. 

Look at the same law of order on a larger scale. The work 
of creation occupied six natural days according to the common 
understanding of the sacred record. According to the inter- 
pretation of many philologists, and the records of geology, 
many thousand years were occupied in preparing the earth to 
be a suitable habitation for man. 

How slow is the process of civilization, and the progress of 
society. All Europe was overrun with savage tribes from its 
first peopling till the supremacy of the Roman empire, and the 
larger part of it remained in a savage state till after the refor- 
mation. It was only within a century, that government began 
to be administered for the good of the people ; and according 
to the analogy of past history, many and many a year must 
roll away, before this will become the end of all government. 

We need not be surprised then at the slow progzess of 
revelation and spiritual renovation. The human race lived 
2000 years without any written revelation, and 2000 years 
more had elapsed, before the canon of Scripture was completed. 
A third period of 2000 years has almost passed away, and not 
one fourth of the human race bear so much as the christian 
name. Not one fourth of these have the Bible in their own 
tongue and are able to read it; and of these again, not one 
fourth probably are real and spiritual Christians. Yet the pro- 
cess has been ever going on and is destined to go on, till the 
world is‘converted. 

There is the increasing twilight, the gradual dawn, and the 
slowly advancing day alike in nature, providence and grace. 
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Everywhere, in every thing in our world, infancy, childhood, 
youth, manhood succeed each other by almost imperceptible 
stages. 

9. This law of order is not only gradual but progressive. 
There isa gradual process of tmprovement or advancement alike 
in nature, providence and grace. “ First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full-corn in the ear.” ‘The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” ‘These similes rest on the analogy between the 
natural and the spiritual worlds, of which I am speaking ; and 
exhibit the order of every thing, which we see under the di- 
vine government. If “order is heaven’s first law,” progres- 
sion is its second, and no less universal, than the first. Par- 
ticular illustrations without number will be suggested from the 
similes of the Bible and from every reader’s own observations 
and reflections. We will confine our attention to the following 
of a more general nature. 

According to the first chapter of Genesis, the order of crea- 
tion was as follows: first inorganic matter, then successively 
grass, the herb yielding seed, the fruit tree yielding fruit, rep- 
tiles, the monsters of the deep, the fowls of the air, the beasts 
of the field, the cattle after their kind, and man in the image of 
God. ‘There is obviously a constant progress from good to 
better, from less perfect to more perfect forms of organization 
and modes and ranks of existence. Now whether geology 
presents us with a record of this same creation, as some main- 
tain, or as others hold, carries us back to an earlier series of 
creative acts succeeding each other at long intervals, all agree, 
that it exhibits the same general law of progression from the 
rudest mineral up through successive stages to the most per- 
fect animal—from mere chrystalization to vegetation, from im- 
proving vegetation to dawning sensation, from advancing sensa- 
tion to commencing sagacity or intelligence, and from rising in- 
telligence to reason and moral sense, where the progression 
ceases to be transferred from one species to another, but will 
go on in the same species through the countless stages of im- 
provement, to which man is destined during an endless exis- 
tence.* 


“* Geology shows us, that organic beings became more and more 
perfect from the commencement of life on the earth to the time of 
man’s appearance.” —M. Rozet. ; 

See also Buckland, chap. 12. Says Kirby (Bridgewater Treatise 
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It cannot be denied, that there has been a progression in the 
providential development of nature’s resources to the know- 
ledge and use of man. Look back upon the history of our 
own country and you see a condensed but faithful epitome of 
the world’s history in this respect. 

Little more than two centuries ago, the savage roamed un- 
disturbed over the whole continent, beheld with superstitious 
amazement or stupid indifference all the energies and operations 
of nature, and suffered the pangs of want and starvation amid 
all the exuberance of fertile prairies and teeming forests, mighty 
rivers and grassy meadows, tropical suns and fertilizing showers. 

But the forest has been gradually felled and the prairie sub- 
dued ; boundless fields of grain and fruit drink in the rain and 
the sun-shine ; the produce of every clime is borne on the 
mighty rivers, wafted by the wind that whistled idly along their 
channels, or propelled by steam, that has been elicited from 
their own waters by fuel, which once stood embowering them 
above, or lay imbedded beneath and by their side, and where 
thousands starved, millions now live in plenty and luxury and 
hundreds of millions might live upon the new and vast re- 
sources, which are in a process of daily development. 
Throughout the world, society on the whole has been on the 
advance, government has been gradually improved in theory 
and in practice, the arts and sciences have multiplied and ad- 
vanced, and the means of subsistence and happiness have 
greatly increased. ‘There seems to be in society a capacity 
and a tendency to progress unto perfection, which it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose it may attain in another and a better 
world. 

Religion has also been progressive. Universal idolatry was 
followed successively by the patriarchal, the Mosaic and the 
christian dispensations, each of which was a great advance upon 
its preceding era. ‘The true religion was confined at first to a 


chap. 4.) “The first plants and the first animals are scarcely more 
than animated molecules and appear analogous of each other ; and 
those above them in each kingdom represent jointed fibrils. It is 
singular and worthy of notice, that the Creator after the creation of 
inanimate matter probably first imparted the living principle to bodies 
of the same form with the molecules and fibrils, into which that mat- 
ter is resolvable, thus uniting by common characters things essentially 
distinct, and preserving unbroken that wonderful chain, which links 
together all created things.” 
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single family, then toa single nation. Under the last dispensa- 
tion, it. is enjoined as a sacred duty to propagate it among all 
mankind, and the church feels more and more every year her 
obligation and ability to set up in all the earth, that kingdom, 
which ‘consists in righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Divine revelation was at first only a faint streak of light 
glimmering in the East ; like the natural sun, it rose gradually 
into view, till it became full orbed ; it has ever since been ris- 
ing higher and higher above the obscurity of the horizon, and 
breaking more and more through the mists and clouds of earth; 
in its meridian splendor, it will enlighten every land; and it 
will never decline from the zenith, but fade away in the bright- 
er glories of the Lord God and the Lamb in their upper king- 
dom. Such then is the law of God’s universal government : 


“ From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again and better still 
In infinite progression.” 


There have been exceptions to the law of progression in religion. 
There were sad relapses among the Jews, and Christianity has 
had its dark ages. 

But even here the analogy holds. ‘There have been excep- 
tions to the progress of society. Society has had its relapses 
and its dark ages. 

And there were exceptions to the law of progression in the 
successive creative acts which geology discloses.* There was 
a general advance from lower to higher grades of existence. 
But occasionally more perfect organizations, both animal and 
vegetable, are found to prevail with or even before, the less 
perfect. As if the Creator, while he usually proceeds accord- 
ing to established rules, intended to show by occasionally de- 
parting from them, that he is not necessitated to abide by those 
rules. 

It is worthy of a passing remark here, that in the develop- 
ment of nature, providence and grace to the vtew and for the 
benefit of man, there is usually a progress or a relapse together. 
Witness the dark ages, when the three kingdoms seemed to be 
all shrouded in darkness—when the light of natural science, of 
social knowledge and virtue, and of spiritual wisdom seemed at 


* Buckland, Chap. 12. p. 115, London, 1836. 
Vou. XII. No. 31. 4 
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once to have been extinguished. Look again at the reforma- 
tion, when the eclipse passed off simultaneously from nature, 
providence and grace, and they all shene out with unprecedeit- 
ed lustre. In our own day, it were us‘icult to say, whether 
discoveries in nature, improvements in society, or the propaga- 
tion of Christianity are advancing with the most rapid strides. 

10. The types and prophecies of revelation are not without 
analogy in nature and providence. ‘That is, there is something 
in the constitution and course of nature so analogous to the 
typical and prophetic parts of the Bible, as to remove all a pri- 
ori objections against them and even create a presumption in 
their favor, yet not so nearly resembling them as to invalidate 
their special sacredness—their peculiar claims to an immediate 
divine origin. 

As the former dispensation in religion was typical of the lat- 
ter, so in the earlier stages of nature, there seems to be some- 
thing like types of the later stages. ‘The organs of the earlier 
species of animals were comparatively rude and imperfect, yet 
they were similar organs to those of the later species and per- 
formed similar offices—offices as similar as their situation and 
circumstances would allow. The common mind would not 
condemn it as a misnomer to call the forms and features of the 
monkey types of human forms and features. The naturalist 
finds such types * far down the scale, and far back in the his- 
tory of animal life. It was this correspondence of parts through- 
out the animal kingdom, which led Lamarck to broach the the- 
ory, that all animals, including man, are but the same species, 
having the same essential organs, but developing them more 
fully and perfectly as time advances and circumstances become 
more favorable. ‘Though clearly false, the theory was founded 
on indubitable and interesting facts. It is now settled, that the 
animal species are radically and incommunicably distinct ; and 
the resemblances in general organization between the earliest 
ruder animals and the later and more perfect animals, result not 
from natural propagation, and the favor of circumstances, but 
from creative power exerted at successive periods and according 
to such a law, as to constitute the first ages, ‘“ shadows of 
better things to come.” 

* Type is the very word which naturalists have chosen to express 
the syalogy between the earlier and ruder organizations on the one 
band, and the later and more perfect organizations on the other. 
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Moreover as the rites and institutions of the former dispensa- 
tion were not less wisely adapted to the character of the Israel- 
ites and the then state of the world, than those of the latter 
dispensation are to the present character and condition of man- 
kind; so the organization of the earlier animals was no less 
wisely adapted to the then state of the earth’s surface, than the 
organization of the later animals is to its present state. Buck- 
land discovers in the entombed remains of the old world, as 
clear and beautiful marks of design and adaptation, as Paley 
finds in the living world. Each religious dispensation was 
perfect in its time, each grade of animal organization perfect in 
its place. 

fn the developments of nature and providence to the age of 
man, the past often contains something typical and almost pro- 
phetic of the present and the present of the future. ‘Coming 
events cast their shadows before,’ and seers of nature and 
providence are raised up, who, though they “ know not precise- 
ly what, or what manner of time is signified,” are yet enabled 
to discern and predict in some measure what is tocome. Such 
seers were Burke and Adams,* who foretold the issue of the 
French and American revolutions ; and Newton and Leibnitz, 
who had a glimpse, and threw out hints, of most subsequent 
discoveries in natural science. Seneca foretold the discovery 
of a new world,+ and Socrates and Plato anticipated the advent 
of a divine teacher, advising to forego the usual sacrifices till 
such a teacher should come, and “ representing wiih prophetic 
sagacity and precision that he must be poor and void of all qual- 
ifications but those of virtue alone, that a wicked world would 
not hear his instructions and reproofs, and therefore in three or 
four years after he began to preach, he would be persecuted, 
imprisoned, scourged, and at last putto death.” { It cannot be 
denied that great men have occasionally been endowed with a 
peculiar gift of descrying future events and forewarning their 


spwanitetl ———— $$ 


* The allusion is to a youthful letter of the elder Adams, which 
paints the revolution and its issue with much truth and beauty. 


+ Venient annis saecula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes. 
Senecae Medea, 374—8. 


{ See Harris’s Great Teacher, p. 50, where it is suggested, that Soc- 
rates and Plato enjoyed a degree of inspiration. 
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less gifted contemporaries of what they may hope or fear. Why 
then should prophetic inspiration in the manner and degree, in 
which it is claimed by some of the sacred writers, be thought a 
thing so incredible a priori, that no amount of evidence can en- 
title it tocredence? The same God who endowed Newton 
and Leibnitz, Adams and Burke, Seneca, Socrates and Plato 
with sagacity and foresight so much above the mass of their con- 
temporaries may have given, nay, Aas given to Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, Daniel and John a prophetic vision so much surpassing 
the ken of these gifted minds, that every candid reader of their 
predictions must acknowledge them to be divine.* 


* I am aware that this analogy has been more frequently used, 
(and therefore at first view may rather appear,) as an infidel objec- 
tion, than as a confirmative argument to inspiration. One reason for 
presenting it here, is a desire to exhibit it in a different aspect and 
relation. It should be remembered, that an analogy is “an agree- 
ment or likeness between things in some circumstances or effects 
when the things are otherwise entirely different.”—( Webster.) Pro- 
phetic sagacity and prophetic inspiration “agree” in so far that God 
bestows peculiar gifts of foresight upon the possessors of both, yet 
differ so much in the number and degree of the gift, that they can be 
confounded only by a very stupid mind, or a very corrupt heart. They 
come under one very broad general principle of the divine adminis- 
tration, so that the one serves to illustrate and confirm the other, but 
the mode of the divine agency isso different in the two cases, as not to 
invalidate the peculiar claim, and the sacred authority of inspiration. 

It has been the belief of every nation in every age, that their great 
men were inspired, and pagan nations have entertained views of the 
nature and manner of inspiration strikingly analogous to those, which 
the Bible authorizes. Infidels have urged this fact as a proof, that 
there is no such thing as real inspiration, But it proves the contrary, 
just as the shadow, proves the existence of the substance and the 
counterfeit shows the existence and the value of the genuine. It 
shows, that God has laid a foundation for inspiration in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, upon which we should expect him to set up 
a corresponding superstructure. If he intended to impart inspiration, 
it would be wise to implant in man a preparation and an expectation 
to receive it; and having implanted such an expectation, it were 
strange indeed, if he should never meet it. 

On this last topic, which I have introduced merely to illustrate my 
design in the text, see Knapp’s Theol. Art.J.§ 9. Most of the ob- 
jections of infidels, when rightly understood, are really arguments in 
favor of Christianity ; and instead of shrinking from the view of them 
ourselyes and endeavoring to keep them out of sight of others, we 
should lay hold of them and turn them against infidelity. 
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11. In the universal law of progression, of which I have spo- 
ken, the earlier stages are preparatory to the latter stages, and the 
latter reap most of the advantages of the former together with 
many peculiar advantages. This is obviously true in the king- 
dom of grace. The patriarchal dispensation was introductory 
to the Mosaic, and the Mosaic preparatory to the Christian ; 
while the Christian, with all the benefits of former dispensations, 
combines many advantages peculiar to itself. The Israelites 
lived not for themselves, but to be examples unto us; and their 
history was written “ for our admonition, on whom the ends of 
the world are come.”” We have the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of the church in all past ages to guide us in the man- 
agement of ecclesiastical affairs and in the discharge of our re- 
ligious duties. 

So it is in society. ‘The progress of society is owing in no 
small degree to the wisdom derived directly or indirectly from 
past ages. ‘The Grecian and Roman republics were constitu- 
ted and administered not for themselves only, but for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of all subsequent republics. All the despotisms 
and limited governments of the Old world have risen or fallen, 
maintained their institutions or modified their policy, for the 
benefit of the New, whither light from every quarter and every 
age has converged. All that have lived before us, have lived 
for our admonition, on whom the ends of the social and political 
world are come. 

It is so in nature also. Ever since man was placed on the 
earth, its surface has been undergoing changes, all preparatory 
to the present state of things—all conducive to the support and 
comfort of its present increased and increasing population. Our 
alluvial meadows and extending deltas, our beds of peat and 
bog iron, our collections of vegetable mould and indeed al] our 
existing soils are the gradually accumulated resources of suc- 
cessive generations. And if the conclusions of geology are not 
to be set aside, a similar process of preparation and accumula- 
tion for the benefit of man was going on for ages previous to his 
existence. The whole of the earth’s surface* is a spacious 
storehouse of relics and treasures, which have been collecting 
in all past times to supply and enrich mankind in time of need, 


* “No small part of the present surface of the earth is derived from 
the remains of animals, that constituted the population of ancient 
seas.” — Buckland. 
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just as society and the church at the present time are built upon 
the ruins of other churches and societies, instructed by their ex- 
perience and enriched by their remains. We draw our fuel 
and our food, our comforts and our delicacies from the remains 
of vegetable and animal life* in former ages ; and as the matter, 
which constitutes the bodies of the present generation once en- 
tered into the constitution of other bodies, so the opinions and 
feelings of our minds are the opinions and feelings of other minds 
modified by constitutional idiosyncrasies, improved by experi- 
ence and enlarged by the accumulations of time and the favor 
of circumstances. It seems to be a law of the natural and the 
moral world, that man shall grow only by living upon the re- 
lics of his predecessors, rise only by standing upon the tombs 
of his fathers, extend his vision only by looking from the mon- 
uments of the mighty dead. Dissolution is going on every- 
where in our world, but it is everywhere preparatory to another 
and a better organization. One race of animals is destroyed, 
and a more perfect race succeeds them. One generation of 
men goeth and a wiser and better generation cometh in their 
stead. Society and the church are perpetuated and improved 
by the very processes of disruption, which seem to threaten 
their annihilation. Death bears a most important and wonder- 
ful part in the whole economy of vegetable, animal, social and 
spiritual life. ‘The plant decays in the autumn and lies down 
in a wintry grave, only to revive in all the freshness and gaiety 
of spring. ‘The insect becomes its own winding sheet, and then 
unconscious awaits a resurrection to a higher order of existence. 
The nation declines and falls, to rise again under a better form 
and happier auspices, and to attain to a higher degree of social 
perfection. 'The human body “is sown in corruption, to be rais- 
ed in incorruption—it is sown in dishonor, to be raised in glo- 
ry.”+ The soul, like the butterfly (which in the Greek lan- 
guage—the language alike of nature, of philosophy and of reve- 


* “ At the sight of a spectacle so imposing, so terrible, as that of the 
wreck of animal life, forming almost the entire soil on which we 
tread, it is difficult to restrain the imagination from hazarding some 
conjectures as to the causes, by which such great effects have been 
produced.”—Cuvier. 

+ In view of the analogies to the resurrection, with which nature is 
so replete, no wonder that Clement, the apostolic father, exclaimed : 
“ Consider, my beloved, how the Lord shows us our future resurrec- 
tion perpetually !” 
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lation—has the same name,*) drops its clayey chrysalis to 
spread its pinions in a purer atmosphere, and bask in the bright- 
er sunshine of a celestial day. The natural world, like the 
fabled phenix, its allegorical representative, will one day rise 
from its own ashes and wear a new drapery of beauty and glo- 
ry.t And the church, the city of the living God on earth, will 
be dissolved only to be built again into the New Jerusalem, the 
capital city of the new heavens and new earth, whose walls 
will be precious stones, its gates pearls, its streets pure gold, 
and the Lord God and the Lamb the temple and the light 
thereof. 

12. After our Saviour had manifested his creative power by 
feeding a great multitude with a few loaves and fishes, he show- 
ed his economical wisdom by saying, “ gather up the fragments 
which remain, that nothing be lost.” The same blending of 
these apparently incongruous attributes is conspicuous in all 
the works of God. Nothing can transcend his power, when he 
sees fit to exert it, and nothing can exceed his economy, when 
the exercise of power is unnecessary. He creates nothing to be 
lost, provides nothing to be wasted, gives nothing that need not 
be given. He might have created fertile soils at once, and pro- 
vided fuel as it was needed, but he chose by a natural and 
gradual process to collect them as they were not wanted and 
preserve them till they were. He might have made a plenti- 
ful deposit of useful minerals and precious ores on every farm, 
but he has chosen to scatter them in veins or beds beneath the 
surface of the earth, and employ our skill and energy to dis- 
cover and procure them. He might have revealed the natural 
history of the primeval earth to us in his word, but he chose 
not to reveal what we might better discover for ourselves, and 
he has left us to gather that history from the organic remains of 
primitive ages. 

In his providence, God might have led every age and coun- 
try to make its owr inventions and discoveries and improve- 
ments, but he has chosen the more economical course of trans- 
mitting them from one age and country to another. And he 





* Wuyn, the name at once of the soul and of the butterfly—its image. 


+ 2 Pet. 3: 12, 13. This doctrine of revelation is confirmed by 
natural science—by the philosophy of cause and effect, no less than 
the philosophy of analogy. 
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has suffered nothing truly valuable * to be lost. We often think 
and regret, that important knowledge has perished forever, but 
in process of time it proves to have been unimportant, or it is 
revived just at the time, when it is most needed, and in just such 
a way, as to render it most curious, interesting and valuable. 

In like manner, God might have communicated a distinct 
revelation to every people of every generation. But what it 
was man’s power and privilege to do, he has left him to do, 
and made it his duty to collect the scattered portions of re- 
vealed truth, promulgate them to all nations, and transmit them 
to the end ofthe world. He has communicated barely what it 
was needful for man to know, and what he could not learn from 
reason and experience, and of all that has been revealed, there 
is no evidence, that any thing has been lost. 

Thus in all his works, God does all that is necessary, how- 
ever much it may cost, and nothing that is superfluous, however 
easy it might be—gives nothing that is not valuable, and suffers 
nothing that is truly valuable to be irrecoverably lost. 

13. Another analogy, which forces itself upon our attention 
as pervading the divine works, is an obvious disregard of human 
distinctions — i. e. such distinctions of time, space, rank, etc. as 
men are wont to deem important. 

We who are of yesterday and die to-morrow, and are subject 
to incessant changes and vicissitudes from the day of our birth 
to the day of our death, attach great importance to the distinc- 
tion of time. But in the sight of him, who is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever, “a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years.” Accordingly men are hurried 
and fretful in their proceedings, impatient of delay, and ever 
hastening to the issue. But the divine plan of operations is 
calm, gradual and deliberate ; and though in some of its stages, 
it may appear imperfect or unwise, it will ultimately prove to 
have originated and advanced in perfect wisdom. 

The divine, untaught in science, looks saa the geological 
theory of the earth’s existence for indefinitely long periods be- 
fore the creation of man, and exclaims : “‘ How absurd! What! 
the earth tens of thousands of years in a fluid state—a state of 
ignition even, devoid of living beings or inhabited only by sala- 
manders! And hundreds of thousands of years more, entirely 


[Jury 


* Perhaps I should have said nothing essential—nothing whose 
place cannot be otherwise supplied. 
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or chiefly covered with water, devoted to the formation of 
limestone and corai beds, and inhabited only by polypes and 
lizards and alligators, et id omne genus! For ages without any 
inhabitants, and for myriads of ages, inhabited only by irrational 
and hateful animals without any intelligent Jord! Who can be- 
lieve that the Creator was guilty of such weakness and folly !* 

On the other hand, the infidel geologist looks upon the 
theological doctrine of the slowly successive periods of revela- 
tion, and the protracted delay of the work of redemption with 
like incredulity and amazement. “ What!” he exclaims, “ hun- 
dreds of generations of immortal beings suffered to live and 
die in ignorance of God and a future state, and that God re- 
vealed to them for the first time in flaming fire, and that future 
state disclosed only to their agonized sensibilities and their 
hopeless, endless despair! ‘The only possible scheme of human 
salvation delayed in its execution for 4000 years, and for 2000 
years longer promulgated only to a small minority of the 
human family! Who dare utter or believe such a libel on the 
wisdom and goodness of God !” 

Now both these objections spring from ignorance and narrow 
views. The divine, untaught in science, and the geologist, 
ignorant of revelation, both see, that in some of his works God 
disregards those distinctions of time, to which we attach so 
much importance ; while they both deny that he acts on the 
same principle in his other works! But the principle is univer- 
sal. Revelation lays it down as a general principle, that in 
his sight, “‘ one day is asa thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day ;”’ and reason would lead us to expect, that the 
infinite and eternal God would not view time as it appears 
to us.t 

So also the distinction of space and rank, are disregarded by 

* Is it any less difficult to believe, that the universe was a blank 
for eternal ages before a single creature existed? Yet so it must have 
been, unless creatures have existed from eternity. Capt. Symmes 
argued, that the earth is hollow, because it was absurd to suppose 
God would occupy so much space with mere inert matter! 


+ The man, who is neither a divine nor a naturalist, (shall I add 
neither a Christian, nor a scholar,) is the only man who can consist- 
ently urge either of the objections specified in the text. He must 
give up all claim to consistency, who professes to be either, and yet 
does not admit, that the same objection which he urges against his 
antagonist, is equally valid against himself. 


Vou. XII. No. 31. 5 
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him, who pervadeth alike the atom and the universe, and to 
whom the loftiest and the lowest of his creatures, are alike less 
than nothing and vanity. The sceptical philosopher declares 
it to be unreasonable and incredible, that the God who makes, 
and sustains, and governs an infinitude of worlds, should $0 
concern himself with our little world, as to give his Son to die 
for its redemption ; and still more improbable that he would 
condescend to such a concern for obscure individuals, as is im- 
plied in the doctrines of a particular providence, personal elec- 
tion, and the indwelling of the spirit. 

The illiterate Christian, on the other hand, cannot believe 
that there are many hundreds of shells once enshrining living 
animals in a grain of limestone,* and myriads of animalcules in 
a single drop of water.t And many an educated Christian 
thinks it beneath the Almighty to people a world with polypes, 
and muscles, and snails, and alligators, and lizards, etc. etc. 

But he das given up two thirds of the earth’s surface to the 
fishes and monsters of the deep, and peopled a large portion of 
the land with lizards, and serpents, and vermin ; and may he 
not have left the whole earth for a time, without an intelligent 
lord, to be overrun with inferior animals, animals, which we in 
our reasoning, yet erring pride, are prone to despise? He has 
created infinitely more animalcules than larger animals, and 
may{not he, who creates them, redeem man? He does form 
and feed sumptuously every day the snail, and lizard, and ser- 
peni, so loathsome and odious to us, though not to him ; and 
may he not elect, and dwell with, and provide for the humble 
Christian, number the very hairs of his head, and cause all 
things to work together for his good ? 

These things are all true, and all spring from the same 
general principle i in the divine government, such a disregard for 
the distinctions of space and rank, as leads him to lavish his 
boraty and his grace on places and creatures, which seem too 
mitiite to deserve the attention of the great Sovereign of the 
universe. ‘If there be one thing” “Says ané eminent naturalist, 





e “ Soldani collected from less than an ounce and a half of stone 
found in the hills of Casciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic cham- 
bered shells. Of one species of these shells, he calculates, that a 
thousand individuals would scarcely weigh one grain.”— Buckland, 


p. 117. 


+ “Hundreds of thousands (of the sufusoria) may be seen in 4 
single drop of water.”—Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
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more surprising than another in the investigation of natural 
phenomena, it is perbaps the infinite extent and vast importance 
of things apparently little and insignificant.”* What intelligent 
reader of the Bible, and of the history of the church, can avoid 
seeing, that the same characteristic feature pervades the spirit- 
ual world from the fall of man in Eden to his complete restora- 
tion and final confirmation in the Celestial Paradise ! 

14. The same end is sought in each of the three kingdoms, 
viz. the highest happiness of the creature, and the glory of the 
Creator. 

The God of the Bible appeals to his chosen people of old, to 
say, what more he could have done for them, than he had 
done; and in the gift of his Son, he makes the same appeal to 
Christians in the melting eloquence of that tone, which lJan- 
guage cannot express. 

The God of nature manifests a like intention, an effort, so to 
speak, to secure the utmost amount of happiness. Every ele- 
ment teems with animal life—every spot is replete with bappy 
existence. ‘The desert air swarms with insects ; the wilderness 
and the solitary place are full of inhabitants suited to the 
locality. 

“ So is the great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both great and small beasts.” ‘The sea is as amply 
furnished with vegetables,+ and the larger animals, as the land ; 
while the drops of the former like the particles of the latter are 
densely peopled with animalcules.[ ‘To multiply happy ex- 
istence still more, thousands of animals, beyond the number 
which the vegetable world is capable of sustaining, subsist by 
preying upon others; and the very carcasses of animals, that 
die a natural death, furnish food for a numerous army of 
scavengers, which, while in the act of providing a suitable diet 


* So also Pliny: See his tam parvis, atque tam nullis, quae sultis, 
quanta vis, quam inextricabilis perfectis. 





+ Marine, like land animals, depend upon the vegetable kingdom 
for subsistence, and Brongniart has shown that the existing submarine 
vegetation seems to admit of these great divisions which characterize 
to acertain degree, the plants of the frigid, temperate and torrid 
zones.—See Buckland, p. 451. 


t The powers of reproduction in the Infusonia are such, that from 
one individual, a million were produced in ten days; on the eleventh 
day four millions, and on the twelfth, sixteen millions.—Buckland on 
the authority of Ebsenberg 
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for themselves, remove what would otherwise prove a source 
of annoyance and disease to other animals.””* 

And the modes and forms of animal existence are not more 
multiplied and varied, than are the contrivances to render life 
happy. Natural history is little else than an enumeration of 
manifest proof, that the character of the Deity is wisdom and 
goodness, and the end, at which he aims, isthe happiness of 
his creatures. 

And the history of God’s dealings with man, teaches, as a 
whole, the same lesson. Every organ of his frame, every ele- 
ment in his constitution, every event in his Jife is designed and 
adapted to promote his happiness. If he abused no part of his 
original constitution, and perverted no bounty of providence or 
gift of grace, he would be eniirely happy ; and the miseries he 
suffers, are intended to secure his ultimate highest happiness by 
reclaiming bim from past, and deterring him from future abuses 
and perversion. Moral beings can be happy only by being 
virtuous and holy, and all the provisions of providence and 
of grace, are directed towards the great object of making them 
happy in that way. For this object, God inflicts natural and 
providential evils. For this object, he subjected his beloved 
Son to untold agonies. For this object, in part at least, he will 
punish forever the incorrigible sinner. And I know not how 








* “No sooner is the signal given, on the death of any large animal, 
than multitudes of every class hasten to the spot, eager to partake of 
the repast, which nature has prepared. If the carcass be not rapidly 
devoured by rapacious birds, or carniverous quadrupeds, it never fails 
to be soon attacked by swarms of insects, which speedily consume its 
softer textures, leaving only the bones. So strongly was Linnaeus 
impressed with the immeusity of the scale, on which these works of 
demolition by insects are carried on in nature, that he used to main- 
tain, that the carcase of a dead horse, would not be devoured with 
the same celerity by a lion, as it would by these flesh flies (Musca 
vomitoria ) and their immediate progeny: for it is known that one 
female will give birth to at least 20,000 young larvae, each of which 
will in the course of one day devour so much food and grow so 
rapidly as to require an increase of 200 times its weight ; and a few 
days are sufficient to the production of a third generation. The very 
bones are the favorite food of the hyena, whose powerful jaws are 
peculiarly formed for grinding them into powder, and whose stomach 
can extract from theman abundant portion of nutriment. No less 
speedy is the work of demolition among the inhabitants of the 
waters, etc.”—Sce Rodget’s Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. 2, p. 49. 
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a Being of infinite benevolence, would exhibit more convincing 
and affecting proofs of his regard for the highest happiness ot 
the universe, than in the very pains, which he inflicts so un- 
willingly upon the children of men, and the agonies, which he 
laid upon his beloved Son, for the sake of ‘securing a higher 
degree of happiness on a larger scale. 

The highest possible amount of happiness, is also the aim and 
tendency of that universal law of progression, which we have 
already considered. An infinite progression of goodness and 
happiness, will produce a greater sum total. than any changeless 
state, however exalted ; just as the sum of any progressive 
infinite series in mathematics, however small the first term, is 
greater than the sum of any unchanging infinite series, how- 
ever large the fixed term may be. How delightful it is to the 
enlarged and benevolent mind, to contemplate the onward and 
upward progress of a holy and happy universe through infinity ! 
Who can sum up that progression! Who can grasp, even in 
imagination, such an aggregate of excellence and bliss! Oh, 
they know little of God, who deny his benevolence, little of 
his universe, who think it not made to be a happy universe ! 

With the happiness of the creature, the glory of the Creator 
is associated, as the end of all his works. That glory consists 
in the display of his glorious attributes, and the exhibition of 
those attributes, is manifestly a chief end of nature, providence, 
and grace. 

Is the natural creation a display of his power? So is the 
new spiritual creation.* Does the system of nature illustrate 
his wisdom? The plan of redemption illustrates it more.t Is 
the goodness of God conspicuous in bis works of creation? It 
is not less conspicuous in his works of providence and grace. Is 
his terrible and resistless justice set forth in his providential dis- 
pensations? ‘These exhibitions of his displeasure at sin, are pre- 
monitions of that great day revealed in the Scriptures, when he 
will judge the world in righteousness. Is the uniformity of na- 
ture’s laws and operations, a standing monument of his truth 
and fidelity to his promises? The prophecies fulfilled and ful- 
filling, the promises and threatenings of his word executed, like- 
wise shows his veracity.t He is at once the author, the sub- 


i Eph. 3: 10. 


* Eph. 1:19. Ps. 110: 3. 


t This analogy is often adverted to in the Scriptures. Ps. 119: 89, 
90. Matt. 5: 18. 
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ject, and the object or end of the book of nature, the book of 
providence, and the book of grace. All his works are dedica- 
ted to himself—to what other being could they with propriety 
have been dedicated? They treat ‘of himself, the greatest and 
best subject. They speak of him consistently and harmonious. 
ly. One book may speak more of his natural, and another, 
more of his moral attributes. One may treat of some particu- 
lar topics which are omitted in another, or may discourse of the 
same topics more clearly and fully; but God is the sum and 
substance of them all, his character their subject, and his glory, 
their end. “ All his works praise him, and all his saints bless 
him.” In nature, the heavens declare bis glory, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy work. In providence, day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge 
of him. And the great end, for which the church is es- 
tablished, is to show forth the praises of him, who called its 
members out of darkness, into his marvellous light. Every 
thing animate and inanimate, voluntarily and involuntarily, re- 
sponds to the call of the “ sweet singer of Israel :”’ “ praise ye 
the Lord ;’’ and the student of nature, and the observer of 
providence, may unite with the Apocalyptic seer, and say: 
Every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
forever and ever. 

I might specify other analogies. I might adduce the inti- 
mate analogy between the doctrine of social liabilities in this 
life, with which nobody thinks of finding any fault, and the pro- 
per doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s 
righteousness, of which multitudes complain ; in other words, 
the analogy between what we actually suffer and enjoy in con- 
sequence of our involuntary connection with others in this life, 
and what we are alleged in the Scriptures to suffer and enjoy, 
in consequence of the constituted connection between us, and 
the first and second Adam. I might speak of that uniformity 
amid variety, which forms so characteristic and interesting a 
feature both in the constitution and course of nature, and in the 
composition and operation of the Bible—which pervades the 
vegetable, animal, and spiritual kingdoms, the forms and features 
of mankind, their languages and social institutions, and their 
moral and religious characters. I might advert to that happy 
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blending of beauty with utility, which constitutes a striking 
analogy between the divine works and the divine word ; in the 
former of which natural religion joins hands with the music and 
poetry of nature, while in the latter, revealed religion is “‘ wed- 
ded to immortal verse.” I might mention’ that simplicity of 
means, which exalts the divine wisdom so far above all human 
skill, and which is so well expressed in those oft cited lines, 
“In human works, tho’ labored on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one object gain. 

In God’s, one single can its end produce, 

Yet seems to second, too, some other use. 

But why should | specify. ‘The whole natural world in its 
constitution and laws, its particular and aggregate, is a counter- 
part of the spiritual world.* Every object in the former, is a 
kind of image or type of something in the latter. Nature is a 
preliminary dispensation, like the Mosaic, true and holy so far 
as it goes, insufficient by itself, imperfectly understood without 
a further revelation, but when thus understood, illustrating and 
confirming the Christian dispensation. ‘The temple of nature, 
like Solomon’s temple, is full of types and shadows of heavenly 
things, though the “ candlestick” of Christianity must be lighted 
up in it, before they become distinctly visible. Have not the 
flowers a language, and the brutes a voice, to teach us the do- 
mestic, the social, the Cliristian virtues ?+ Read Pollok’s de- 
scription of nature’s preaching. 


“The seasons came and went, and went and came, 
To teach men gratitude, and, as they passed, 
Gave warning of the laspe of time, that else 
Had stolen unheeded by. The gentle flowers 
Retired, and stooping o’er the wilderness, 

Talked of humility and peace and love. 
The dews came down unseen at eventide, 
And silently their bounty shed, to teach 
Mankind unostentatious charity.” 


Read this, and much more of the like nature in the context, 


* The writer does not mean to countenance the mysticism of the 
Hutchinsonians, or the subtile speculations of the Platonists, but sim- 
ply to present the external world in that intimate relation to the spirit- 
ual world, which it sustained in the mind of the sacred writers, who 
certainly saw everywhere marks of the divine presence, and emblems 
of heavenly things. 


+ Matt: 6: 26—30. Prov. 6: 6—8. 30: 24—28, Isa. 1: 3. 
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and say, whether it is all poetry, or whether the objects of 
nature, and the events of providence do in truth teach us lessons 
of spiritual wisdom. Follow, above all, in the train of our 
Saviour, and as he utters his parables, and delivers his sermons, 
see all nature a picture-gallery filled with likenesses and sketches 
of heavenly things. Indeed it is a striking characteristic of all 
the sacred writers, that they find memorials, and types of God 
and heaven in every natural object and event; and the allego- 
ries, the similes, all the figurative language of the Bible, is a 
standing illustration of the analogies that pervade the realms of 
nature, providence and grace. 

Now I need not spend time in establishing the inference 
from these numerous and striking analogies, that the realms in 
which they prevail, have the same head. When we see 
similar laws administered in a similar manner, in different 
provinces, and the same characteristic features prevailing, with 
only those differences which diverse circumstances require, we 
infer that they are under the same government. ‘The same 
striking and characteristic peculiarities of sentiment, style and 
imagery, prove the books in which they are found, to have the 
same author. When I apply these principles to the present 
subject of discussion, [ am constrained to believe that nature, 
providence, and grace, are provinces governed by the same 
head, books written by the same great author. I.would as 
soon believe that man administers the providential government 
of the world, as that he devised and established the church ; 
and when I come to the conclusion that man made the heavens 
and the earth, then I may be ready to believe that unaided man 
was the author of the Bible. 

A few remarks, which are suggested by the foregoing dis- 
cussion, but could not conveniently find a place in it, will close 
this protracted article. 

1. Analogy affords us the best means of answering objections 
both against science and religion. ‘The scientific man has few 
objections to urge against religion, which do not lie with equal 
force against nature and providence ; and the religious man has 
few objections to urge against science, which if valid at all, 
would not be equally valid against religion. Press hence upon 
both the analogy, and if you do not convince, you will silence. 
Does the philosopher object to the theological doctrine of divine 
sovereignty ? Show him, that the same doctrine is written on 
every page of nature and providence. Does the theologian 
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charge with absurdity the prolonged processes and protracted 
periods of Geology ? Point him to the fact, that his own science 
and his own sacred books disclose similar processes and periods. 
Does the skeptic scout the idea, that eternal life is suspended 
on so pusillanimous a trait as humility, and so involuntary a 
principle as faith? Show him, that the requirement of these 
virtues, so far from being arbitrary, accords with the nature of 
things, and that the knowledge and happiness of this life are 
suspended on the exercise of the same virtues. Does the 
Christian doubt, whether God would condescend to create 
myriads of infusories in a drop of water, or people a world with 
successive generations of irrational creatures ? Remind him that 
God has condescended to provide for, and redeem a world of 
sinners, “ whose foundation is in the dust, who are crushed 
before the moth, and who are accounted to him as less than 
nothing and vanity.”” Does the fatalist pretend, that his ex- 
ertions for salvation are rendered fruitless by the immutable 
purposes and laws of God? Tell him, that he would not fora 
moment stake any temporal good on the principle of that ob- 
jection, though all temporal good is equally dependent on im- 
mutable laws and purposes. In like manner, we may answer 
almost every objection of the scholar against the Christian, of 
the Christian against the scholar, and of the man, that shows 
any common sense about any thing, against both the scholar 
and the Christian. He must either be a perfect model of con- 
sistency, or make no pretensions to it; in other words, he must 
be either an angel or a fool, whose errors cannot be corrected 
by analogy. If ministers would employ evangelical reasoning 
more, and abstract reasoning less, they would be more successful 
in conciliating practical and hurtful error. On the other hand, 
why need they forget, that analogy is not more truly a “ power- 
ful engine” than an impartia] one, which if not applied by 
themselves to the correction of their own errors, will be wielded 
against them by others to their no small discredit, if not their 
utter discomfiture. 

2. It is very important, that the teacher of religion, and quite 
desirable, that the private Christian, should be a student of 
nature and an observer of providence. Besides silencing ob- 
jectors and confirming his own faith, he would thus find fresh 
light and beauty shed upon the truths of religion. Nature and 
salvation are parallel columns in God’s universal harmony, and 

Vou. XH. No. 3). 6 
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providence is a divine commentary upon them both. Should 
they not be studied together ? 

Coleridae somewhere remarks,* that he admired Shak- 
speare’s wisdom and power on a first perusal in his youth, and 
on reading him a second time after years of study and improve- 
ment, Shakspeare’s wisdom and power appeared to have in- 
creased quite as much as his own. This remark is far more 
applicable to God’s works, than to those of any mortal. The 
more wisdom and power we bring to the study of them, the 
more we discover in them. Each increase of the magnifying 
power of the telescope, is attended with a corresponding 
accession to the extent, beauty, and grandeur of the visible 
universe. Every improvement of the microscope discloses new 
beings, new wonders, new and more delicate strokes of a divine 
artist. ‘The observer’s mental vision too is improved, not to 
reach the full height, nor penetrate the whole depth, nor range 
all the compass of nature’s mysteries, but while he solves one 
of these mysteries, to discover more than one, which he leaves 
unsolved. So that the Philosopher, who now looks out upon 
the divine works from the highest vantage ground, with the 
most acute and profound mind and the most perfect helps to his 
ocular and mental vision, may well feel, as did the immortal 
Newton, that he has scarcely glanced along the shore, and dis- 
covered a few beautiful shells; while before him spreads the 
unexplored and illimitable ocean of truth. 

The Bible is also boundless in the compass of its truths, 
exhaustless in its treasures and beauties. Its contents seem to 
enlarge in extent, and magnify in importance, and increase in 
variety and imterest in precise proportion to the progress of 
society, and the improvement of the individual reader. So that 
the Christian, who knows the most, not only sees the most to 
admire in what he has read, but expects to find the most, that 
is new and admirable in his future study of the sacred volume ; 
and so far from ever feeling that he has comprehended its 
whole scope, or exhausted all its riches, he will be ready to ex- 
claim, “ it is high as heaven, what canst thou do; it is deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ; the measure thereof is longer 
than the earth and broader than the sea.” 

Now if knowledge of every sort is a help to the acquisition 
of further knowledge, (and it is, for every truth stands more or 
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* I give only the substance of the remark from memory. 
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less related to every other nee a portion of the knowledge 
of one class of God’s works, will help us to acquire a knowl- 
edge of another class. Familiarity with one of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic pieces helps to understand and appreciate another. 
The student, who has mastered one production of a classic 
author, will master another production of the same author at 
once more easily and more perfectly. Why should not this 
rinciple apply to the different productions of the Divine mind ? 
as it not been so in the past study of the Divine works? It: 
was the knowledge and influence of the Bible, that gave the 
first impulse and the first clue to the discovery in natural 
science ; and fresh discoveries in natural science are ever im- 
pelling and guiding in the study of the Bible, explaining many 
particular passages, and correcting in general wrong modes of 


— 

hat new grandeur and glory pervade the universe, when 
viewed in the light of the Bible, as created, pervaded and con- 
trolled by one Omnipotent, omniscient, Almighty and all-wise 
Spirit! Others may prefer the theogonies and cosmogonies of 
pagan Greece and Rome, and sigh for the hills, the fountains 
and the groves, the muses, the Naiads,and the Nymphs of 
those classic lands, but, 


“Sion hill 
Delights me more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the Oracle of God ;” 


and, 


“The heavenly muse, that on the sacred top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai did inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos; 
And chiefly that Great Spirit, who doth prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 
Hence is to be drawn the inspiration of “ adventrous song 
That with no middle flight will surely soar 
Above the Aorian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or verse.” 


The classics contain-exquisite poetry, but the Bible surpasses 
them in exquisite omy, t had almost said as much as in pure 
morality and sound philosophy. Nature is grand and beautiful 
and instinct with life, as pourtrayed on the classic page. But 
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the universe, as seen in the light of revelation, is more beautiful 
and grand, animated by a purer, and loftier Spirit, and lighted 
up with a brighter, diviner radiance. 

On the other hand, how has science shed light upon the 
Bible! With what new interest have modern discoveries in- 
vested such passages of Scripture, as the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, fortieth of Isaiah, and the eighth Psalm. The modern As- 
tronomer, any enlightened Christian of these days, sees a 
beauty and sublimity beyond the conceptions, may I not say, 
of David and Isaiah themselves in such descriptions as these : 
«When | consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the Son of man, that thou visitest 
him.” Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a nfeasure. All nations before him are 
as nothing, and are counted to him less than nothing and vanity.”’ 
All such descriptions, all the illustrations of the divine wisdom 
and goodness in the Bible, will be enhanced in beauty and sub- 
limity and impressiveness in exact proportion to our increasing 
knowledge of the divine works. A perfect system of mental 
science, should such a system ever be discovered, would proba- 
bly add to the clearness, with which we understand, and the 
power, with which we realize divine truths, no less than the 
discoveries in natural science have already done. So far then 
from being alarmed at the progressive influence of science upon 
religion, it is with emotions of delight too big for utterance, that 
I look down the tract of time and see with the eye of faith 
science and religion pouring a flood of light upon each other ; 
seal after seal broken, and page after page of surpassing beauty 
and glory opened to view simultaneously in nature and revela- 
tion ; doubts removed and mysteries explained; the elements 
conquered, and the passions subdued ; man reclaimed, and God 
honored , and the world at length irradiated with the blended 
beams ofa sanctified literature and an enlightened Christianity. 
To the men of that happy day, “ heaven alone will indeed be 
but a reward for heaven enjoyed below.” To behold the 
dawning of that day, and pray and labor for its approaching 
consummation, is a privilege, which prophets and kings of 
former times never enjoyed. 

3. It is the duty and the interest of every man to fall in with 
the analogies—the harmonious arrangements—of nature, provi- 
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dence and grace. Take an illustration of my meaning. It has 
been already observed, that nature, providence and grace in 
their development to man usually advance togetlier, and that all 
are making simultaneous and gigantic strides in our own day. 
It becomes us then to notice the point towards which they con- 
verge, the end to which they are advancing. Do [ mistake in 
saying, it is the conversion of the world? See in heathen lands 
walls of prejudice and caste and despotic power, high as heaven 
and hard as adamant, prostrated to make way for the Gospel ; 
see at the same time in christian lands resources accumulated 
in the hands of benevolent men, associations formed on the 
broad scale and in the enlarged spirit of universal christian 
philanthrophy, means of conveyance improved, langauges mas- 
tered, rags converted into Bibles, sailors into missionaries, and 
the elements into winged messengers—al] united to convey the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth; and even if you did not see 
the church awakened to an unprecedented interest in this spe- 
cific object, could you doubt, that the era for the world’s con- 
version is approaching ? And is it safe for you to oppose, is it 
wise for you to neglect, are you willing to stand aloof from an 
enterprise, which nature, providence and grace are coperating 
to achieve ? 

The same questions, or similar questions may be asked res- 
pecting most of the analogies and divine arrangements, which 
we have been considering. 

Humility and faith, sustain the same important relation to the 
kingdom of nature, the kingdom of providence and the kingdom 
of grace—they are necessary and profitable for all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is, and also of that which is 
tocome. Is it then consistent with your duty and interest to 
denounce the one as a mark of meanness, and the other as an 
arbitrary requirement ? 

To codperate with God is the highest honor to which man can 
aspire—to resemble God, the highest perfection to which he can 
attain. Instead of finding fault then, with that arrangement 
which requires a union of divine and human agency in every 
important concern, we should humbly and gratefully acknowl- 
edge the condescension and love of God in permitting us to co- 
dperate with him in his benevolent designs, and be equally 
ready to avail ourselves of his gracious aid, and render to him 
our poor but faithful and devoted service. 

While we fall in so far as possible with his plan of operations, 
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we should endeavor to act ever on general principles, to be 
guided by general laws, and to render to them as uniform and 
complete obedience as if they were self-executing. 

Though we have no right to do evil, that good may come, 
we may strive to resemble God, and rejoice that we live in a 
world, where we can resemble him, and cooperate with him, in 
bringing good out of evil, order out of confusion, and light out 
of darkness. 

So long as we do our duty, we should not allow our faith to 
be shaken or our feelings to be greatly disturbed by the slow 
process of human amelioration on the one hand, or the sudden 
and violent revolutions that may occur on the other, but should 
be “‘ steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord,” following the leadings of Providence, promoting in 
God’s wise manner, God’s holy and benevolent end, the pro- 
gress of ourselves and others in knowledge and virtue, the high- 
est happiness of the creature and the greatest glory of the 
Creator. 

To return from these particular illustrations to the general 
principle of this head. The laws of nature, providence and 
grace, are all laws of God, all alike obligatory, and all clothed 
with the same sacred authority. “He that offendeth in one 
point is guilty of all.” He that wittingly violated one of the 
codes, arrays them all against him. But he who obeys them 
all, will find that they conspire most happily to aid each other, 
and to bestow a great reward. It is not enough to obey only 
the natural, or the providential, or the moral laws. Duty is 
fulfilled, happiness is secured, by universal and perfect obedience. 
He only is an educated man, who has been trained to the ut- 
most of his ability to “ discover, apply and obey all the laws, 
by which God governs the universe.” He, who has been thus 
trained in the school of nature, the school of providence, and the 
school of grace, he is an educated man, educated for time and 
for eternity, educated for earth and educated for heaven. 
Whether he is engaged in temporal or spiritual concerns, 
whether he undertakes to reform men in this world, or prepare 
them for the next, he will not go against wind, tide and current, 
but he will do it in the way of divine appointment, in accord- 
ance with all the divine laws and with the harmonious coo pera- 
tion of all the divine attributes. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Tue Tueo.ocy or Socrates, FROM XENOPHON’S 
MemoraBiLia. 


Translated from Schweighauser’s Opuscula Academica, by F. M. Hubbard, Teacher of a 
Classica! School, Boston. 


Oarpeto, Inwg moré émeiaSyo0v "A Syvaior, Zoxgaryy mEgi toLs Ieoig 
ph owpooreiv, tov aaeZéc uév ovdér mote mEgi TOUS Deovs ovt euTovta, 
ovre moaSavta, toravta Oé xai Aéyorta xai neattorvta negi Fear, ola tug 
diy xad Aéyow xai modtroy sin te xat vouiforto svoeBéotates. Xenophon 


Mem. I. 20. 
Preface.’ 


Amone the most precious relics of ancient writers, which 
have escaped the tooth of time, that wears away all things, 
most justly deserve to be ranked Xenophon’s Memorabilia of 
Socrates ; because they are the production of one who was 
well called the Attic Bee, and yet more because from them 
alone, as from a pure fountain, we may learn the principles of 
the life and philosophy of the Prince of ancient wise men. 
For whatever, in this book, Xenophon has delivered to us of 
the morals and doctrines of his master, bears every mark of 
truth, and thoroughly answers to the idea of that dignity, which 
by all ages has been ascribed to Socrates. Every where are 
conspicuous an earnest desire of searching out and communica- 
ting truth, a strong purpose of deriving from all knowledge 
some advantages for the life of men, of turning others from 
error and leading them to piety, to pure morals and to true 
wisdom, by instructions and by example ; in fine, an excellent 
method and simplicity in discussion, which found their way to 
the persua$ion of every man, and by which, most of all, the 
Socratic philosophy commended itself to all antiquity ; so that 
we cannot hesitate to render full confidence to Xenophon. 
But in consulting Plato, another of the sources for the Socratic 
doctrine, much caution is needed. For he usually ascribes his 
own opinion to Socrates, and very frequently differs from Xen- 
ophon, of whose faithful record there can be no doubt, or in- 
troduces Socrates disputing about subtile and knotty questions, 
from which, we know he carefully abstained, or indulges too 
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far his own poetic genius, and forsakes the peculiar simplicity 
of his teacher. Since therefore we cannot employ the testimo- 
ny of Plato without danger of error, and our purpose to set 
forth the teachings of Socrates concerning the Deity, forbids 
us to engage in a critical discussion on the discrepancies of au- 
thors, we shall take Xenophon only for our guide, and collect 
and arrange what this defender of his master has stated in dif- 
ferent places, and attempt by brief reasonings to make clear 
some points which he has touched but lightly. But that we 
may better show what advances Socrates made in the knowl- 
edge of the divine mind, we will present a rapid sketch of the 
state of theology in Greece before his time. 


SECTION I. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE STATE OF THEOLOGY AMONG THE GREEKS 
BEFORE SOCRATES. 


§$ I. The older Poets and Priests. 


The religion, which the oldest priests and poets had taught, 
was yet in its vigor in the age of Socrates, and none are igno- 
rant of what absurd fables it was composed, and how utterly un- 
worthy of the Divine majesty. Having fashioned their system 
after the measure of human weakness, imputing to the gods, 
wars, seditions, adulteries, and every crime, and sanctioning 
every error of man by the example of a god and sometimes also 
wrapping up in impious fables their theories of the material 
world, and constructing cosmogonies not less monstrous than 
ingenious, they aided to degrade religion by the very sweetness 
of their poetry ; and while they did much to refine and soften 
rude and fierce spirits, they also filled the life of men with 
superstition.* For what can more engender contempt for a 
God, and enkindle every lust, than to hold, that God himself is 

* Cicero de Natura Deorum, I. 16. Lf. 24 seqq. III. 24 seq. The 
disputants whom Cicero introduces in these places, inveigh too se- 
verely against the poets; who yet were not wholly free from blame ; 
for though they had no intention of making men superstitious, and 
desired rather to please than to instruct, they really taught error, and 
a false opinion of the Deity, to uncultivated men, and who could not 
well distinguish the false and the feigned from the true. 
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the author of depraved desires ? which surely gives free license 
to all lust, and all wickedness. Nor was the influence of the 
priests confined within the walls of temples, or restrained to the 
affairs of private life. It reached to public business and the 
administration of the State, and often by lying oracles, mysteries, 
and other rites which wrought upon the imagination of super- 
stitious men, became of more effect than the best counsels of 
the wisest statesmen. 


§$ 2. The older Grecian Philosophers. 


Neither did the ancient philosophers of Greece bring a clear- 
er light to theology ,—the Tonic, the Pythagorean,* the Eleatic, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Leucippus, etc. For they, while they 
bestowed great labor in investigating the nature of all things, 
were accustomed chiefly to dispute concerning the principles 
from which all things arise, and into which they may be re- 
solved ; also concerning efficient causes, which they placed 
in abstract notions, or sometimes even in mere words which 
hardly implied a notion, as friendship and hatred, numbers, ac- 
cident, necessity, etc. From these principles and notions, with 
mere hypotheses founded on no observations, they vainly at- 
tempted to explain and demonstrate, by subtile disputation, how 
all things were formed. But the true cause of all things, God, 
the creator and governor of the universe, they knew not, or 
kept their knowledge of him far away from their researches in 
philosophy .t 


§ 3. Anaxagoras. 


Already, had Anaxagoras, who a little before the age of 
Socrates, stood forth the glory of Greece, begun to dispel the 
thick darkness, which hitherto enveloped and buried the knowl- 
edge of the Deity ; and first uttered the opinion that the form 
and measure (descriptio et modus) of all things had been de- 
vised by the wisdom and wrought out by the power of an infi- 





* The error of those who have given the Pythagoreans credit for a 
clear knowledge of the unity of God, has been refuted, with many 
arguments by Meiners, in his treatise de vero Deo, p. 296 seq. 

+ Meiners, in the work just referred to, p. 248, seqq. has fully and 
accurately explained the various opinions and systems of these phi- 
losophers, respecting the cause of things. 


Vor. XI. No. 31. 7 
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nite mind.* But his doctrine was still too much encumbered 
with the dreams and barren questions of the natural philoso- 
phers of that age, nor was it made conducive to the regulation 
of human life, by a devout worship of the true source and gov- 
ernor of all things; nor did it reach the common people,t to 
whom the form of his speculations was but ill adapted. 


§ 4. The Sophists. 


We now come nearer the times of Socrates himself, when 
flourished a class of teachers, for many purposes useful, but per- 
nicious for those most important, who were called Sophists. t 
These men following the steps of the philosophers, who had 
gone before them, devoted themselves to the investigations of 
natural science. ‘They were the first, after the States of Greece 
had grown rich, who became professed teachers of various arts, 
and systems of learning. ‘They bestowed their labors, not with- 
out great personal advantage, on the promotion and improve- 
ment of eloquence. Sometimes, even, they were rewarded 
with public gifts and honors conferred by States. Young men 
were committed to their care, that they might prepare them for 
both public and private life, 1 A tng an extensive and va- 
rious knowledge of affairs. ith the people, who purchased 
at the highest prices the teachings which they sold with an un- 
disguised ostentation, they had immense power, not only by 
their eloquence but by their personal authority. But this con- 
fidence and admiration of Greece they most basely abused. 
They burned with an incredible love of glory and of gain.$ 
They endeavored, with impudent and iron front, to persuade 


* Cicero, de Malura Deorum, I, 1. Plato in Phaedone, Tom. |. p. 
221. seqq. Ed. Bipont. 

+ Plato, 1. ¢. 

t The passages, which pertain to the history of the Sophists, a his- 
tory mainly to be gathered from Plato, have been collected by Mei- 
ners, in Geschichte der Wissenschaften, etc. Vol. I1., where he has ex- 
plained at lurge their philosophy, arts, and manner of life ; topics on 
which the }slan of our inquiry will allow us only to touch. 


§ These two faults gradually made the name of the Sophists, ex- 
ceedingly odious in Greece, Plato in Protag. Tom. III. p. 93. Ed. 
Bip. in Sophista. Tom. II. p. 213 seqq. So Cicero, Acad. Quaest. 1V. 
23. “They are called Sophists,” says he, ‘“‘ who philosophise for the 
sake of ostentation or of gain.” 
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all men, that they were the only teachers of wisdom, the only 
guides to happiness, to virtue, and to honors. ‘They taught 
amid the multitudes, surrounded by the noblest and most prom- 
ising youth of Greece. They proposed questions, and profess- 
ed themselves ready to dispute on any topic which any one 
might wish to hear discussed, that they might win the applause 
of the unthinking crowd.* They delighted to accumulate mon- 
ey, to sustain the expense of delicate and luxurious living, to 

rovide for the indulgence of every pleasure and every lust. 

aturally, therefore, they studied and followed the popular ca- 
price, affirmed the prejudices of the multitude, and by following, 
swayed their blind impulses, at their own will and to their own 





urposes. 
. Was readily conjecture, that a class of men of principles 
and manners so base and corrupt, could not but exert a most 
pernicious influence on the youth of Greece, by instructions not 
less corrupt and base. Some entertained unworthy and degrad- 
ing opinions of the Deity. Others denied that there be Gods. 
They taught that all things, which are or may be, are, or may 
be, by nature, or accident, or art; that the sun, earth, moon, 
stars, are such, by chance and nature, not by an intelligent wis- 
dom ; that all things in the world are but some compound from 
a chance concurrence of opposites, heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, the soft and the hard, etc.; while other things which 
have uses for human life, music, painting, medicine, agriculture, 
knowledge of civil affairs, are the product of art alone, or of art 
combined with nature. But in nature, say they, are no gods, 
but only in the subtle contrivances of governments, some of 
which have instituted one and some another, as a politic re- 
straint on the passions of men.+ Religion being set aside, the 





* Hippias furnishes a good example of the ostentation of the Soph- 
ists. At the Olympic games, in the audience of almost all Greece, 
he boasted, that there was nothing in any science which he did not 
know. Cicero, de Orat. 111. 32. In reference to the same peculiari- 
ty, Xenophon calls the Sophists, rove aavt olouévous éidévar, Mem. 
Lib. I. 4,1. 


+ Plato, de Legibus X. sub init. In the same place, Plato com- 
plains, that the Greeks were infected with three errors, which the 
Sophists seem either to have taught, or if the popular opinion had 
already embraced them, to have confirmed. Some denied alto- 
gether the being of the gods. Some, while they allowed that there 
are gods, supposed them too far elevated above human affairs, to care 
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obligations of justice were easily disposed of, which, from the 
endless disputes of men about it, they contended, rests on no 
firmer foundation, and that the only just right is that of success- 
ful violence.* What need of more words? They extended 
their protection to avarice, to the inordinate love of glory, to 
impure pleasures, to all acts of baseness. Virtue they mocked 
at. Besides, they well knew how, with rare art, in subtle and 
captious questions, to entangle their adversary, asin a net. In 
fine they were strong in a fatal skill to unsettle the notions of 
men on all subjects, which concern the security of public and 
private life ; and by ever calling good, honorable and just, what 
the universal sense of men has reckoned wrong, base, and un- 
just, and the reverse, (that is by involving all things in crooked 
and knotty reasonings) they at last persuaded men actually to 
esteem them so. To be able to maintain any doctrine, on any 
topic, was the characteristic and mark of a Sophist. 


SECTION II. 
SocraTEs aND His THEOLOGY. 
CHAP. I. 


SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE MANNER AND TEACHINGS OF 
SOCRATES. 


§ 5. The peculiar character of his Mind. 


Not only were the minds of the Greeks infected with these 
envenomed and fatal doctrines of the Sophists, but growing 
riches, as they are wont, had opened a free access to every in- 
dulgence, when Socrates appeared with his more salutary teach- 
ings. Yet even he would have attained no measure of success 
in his schemes of reforming men, had he not been sustained by 
a so great, and as it were, divine impulse of genius, by such pe- 
culiar piety, temperance, constancy, and, in fine, by a firm per- 


for and control them. (Cf. Xenophon, Mem. I. 4.10). And some, 
while they maintained their being and a providence, thought they 
could be easily appeased and bribed by human service, like the fickle- 
ness of men. (Mem. I. 1. 19. I. 3. 3.) 


* Plato. |. c. 
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suasion that God himself had called him to philosophy.* Errors 
were to be shaken off, with which himself had been imbued 
from his early youth ; superstition, neglect of the gods, the pre- 
judged and inveterate opinions of his fellow citizens were to be 
warred with and overcome ; and highest task of all, the Sophists 
were to be displaced from their influence and authority. And 
most manifestly, he trod a different path from that of those usu- 
rers of wisdom. ‘They arrogantly declaimed ambitious and 
boastful orations ; Socrates in popular discourse and in familiar 
conversations discussed the conduct of human life.t The So- 
phists abjured truth and virtue ; Socrates undermining by apt 
questions their insidious sophisms, restored exiled truth and vir- 
tue to his country. The Sophists demanded of their pupils 
large sums of money ; Socrates despising illiberal gain, received 
never a price for his instructions.{| ‘The Sophists were splen- 
did in their equipage, effeminate, and luxurious, unjust, and con- 
temners of the gods; Socrates,a man of few wants, not neg- 
lectful of his person nor yet over nice, patient of heat and cold, 
frugal, just, pious. Such was the diversity in habits and mor- 
als between our philosopher and his adversaries. Auxiliary to 
these virtues were an uncommon suavity of manners, and a cer- 
tain native sweetness of disposition, and colloquial humor. 
Thus armed, Socrates with little difficulty, gained the friendship 
of noble and ingenuous youth, whom he aided in the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge truly useful, and trained to the love of vir- 
tue and of honor. 


§ 6. The peculiarity of the teaching of Socrates. 


Impelled by weighty reasons,|| Socrates omitted to consider 
the questions, alike without the scope of the human intellect, 


* Plato in Apologia Socratis, p. 67. Ed. Bip. 

+ Xenophon, Mem. I. 1. 16. I. 2. 18. IV. 7 and elsewhere. 

t Mem. I. 2. 5, and 60. 6. 5, and elsewhere. 

§ Mem. I. 6. 1. §§ 11. 18. 20. IV. 4, ete. Socrates never sought to 
attain an empty reputation, by singularity and uncouthness, like Diog- 
enes the Cynic, but only avoided a Greek like effeminacy, and follow- 
ed the precept which Seneca, (Epist. V.) has expressed, “ We are to 
aim at a better life than the mass of men pursue, not a contrary one ; 
else we put away from us, and beyond our influence, those whom we 
wish to amend.” 


|| The reasons may be found in Mem. L. 1. 11 seqq. and IV. 7. 6. 
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and distracting it from the duties of life, concerning the primary 
elements of all things, the universal nature, the origin of things, 
ete. which former philosophers had vainly labored to explain, 
and first, as Cicero says,* called down philosophy from the 
heavens, and gave her a dwelling in cities, and made her even 
an inmate in our families, and forced her to search out the 
truths of life and morals, and things good and evil. For, see- 
ing to what extent, virtue and religion, the foundations of the 
security of human society, had been undermined by the falla- 
cious reasonings of the Sophists, with how little solid know- 
ledge of affairs the young rushed into the administration of the 
State, and how erroneously on most subjects men judged, from 
their ignorance of the true intrinsic value of things, Socrates was 
used to define what is pious, what impious; what honorable, 
what base ; what just, what unjust; what wisdom, what folly ; 
what courage, what cowardice ; and other things, of which it 
were a shame for a good and honest man to be ignorant.+ Most 
of all therefore did Socrates deserve well of the republic, for 
which he formed good, just, and well instructed citizens ; of the 
discipline of morals, the ideas of which he settled by accurate 
definitions ; and especially of theology, for he sought with no 
scanty measure of success, for one whose reason was his only 
guide, after the author and governor of the universe. For he 
first informed the minds of men with a more salutary idea of the 
divine nature, and bearing a nearer similitude to the true ; and 
made such attainments even, that he not only left far behind 
him the philosophers of former ages, but left almost nothing to 
be discovered by the acute inquirers, who in after years were 
guided by his light. No one indeed of those who followed So- 
crates, although they may have demonstrated the being of a 
God by a greater number of arguments, or may have more fully 
investigated those which he brought forward, has surpassed luis 
master, in a clear and well assured knowledge of God, in piety 


* Tusc. Quaest. V. 4. 


+ Mem. I. 1. 16. All these subjects Socrates calls human, under 
which term he seems to have included every thing which pertains to 
the life of man, and tends to promote its happiness, so that from this 
class would not be excluded the knowledge of the divine mind. To 
human, he opposes divine and celestial, which terms embrace all that 
pertains to physics, and especially as it was taught in that age, to 
general cosmology, or the natural theory of the universe. 
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and the application of theology to the formation of moral princi- 

les and habits. Nay, since he had well surveyed the limits 
of human intellect, (as we may infer from his whole mode of 
philosophizing) and devoted himself to the investigation of those 
subjects which do not transcend those limits, he wisely avoided* 
the errors of many later inquirers, who have busied themselves 
in"questions beyond the reach of human knowledge, and which 
have no relation to human life. 

The philosophy of Socrates is most highly commended by 
the method he used in communicating his instructions. This 
method is set forth by Xenophon, Lib. 1V. cap. 6, but is bet- 
ter seen in the Socratic Dialogues, preserved by the same wri- 
ter. The great art of Socrates lies in this, that starting from 
certain truths well known by experience to all, by various very 
simple questions to which the respondent cannot but answer 
rightly, he led him to perceive a necessary connection between 
what Socrates would teach him, and that which himself had con- 
ceded to be clear and unquestionable. From the use of this 
method men were induced more readily to admit the instruc- 
tions of Socrates, because they seemed not so much to have 
learned from another, as to have taught themselves. 

We shall now proceed more closely to our purpose, and at- 
tempt more exactly to unfold the doctrine of Socrates concern- 
ing God. This examination naturally divides itself into two 
parts, the first of which is the doctrine of Socrates concerning 
the nature of the Deity, and is chiefly to be derived from the 
Memorabilia Lib. I. cap. 1. and 4. and Lib. IV. cap. 3. The 
other part is the doctrine of Socrates concerning divine worship, 
7 is best explained in Lib. I. cap. 3. and Lib. IV. cap. 3. 
and 6. 


* Balbus, apud Ciceronem de Natura Deorum, Lib. II., the defend- 
er of the stoical philosophy, uses, for demonstrating the existence of a 
God, almost every where, the arguments of Socrates, only more wide- 
ly investigated and applied ; and so long as he treads in his footsteps, 
he is close upon the confines of truth, but the moment he oversteps 
the limits prescribed by Socrates, he is involvéd in errors. Again and 
again were it to be desired that a greater number of those who were 
trained in the discipline of Socrates, had persisted in his plan, and 
never, swayed by a fondness for novelty, departed from the noble and 
admirable simplicity of their master. From a perverse desire to 
bring forward something of their own, they have often exchanged his 
truth for their own falsehood. 
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CHAP. II. 


PART FIRST. OF THE THEOLOGY OF SOCRATES; OF THE NATURE 
OF GOD. 


$7. The way in which Socrates came to the knowledge 
of the true God. 


When Socrates perceived how little the study of nature, after 
the manner of the philosophers of his age, availed for the 
knowledge of the true cause of the universe, he put away their 
unprofitable investigation of causes, and subtile and empty 
questionings concerning the intimate nature and elements of 
things ;* and from the observation of the facts of nature, and 
from the contemplation of the wonderful wisdom and constant 
order every where conspicuous in the universe, combined with 
a most accurate study of the minds of men, he sought to know 
the Author of all things, his nature and perfections. This way, 
which alone could lead the weak intellect of man to truth, he 
followed to most happy issues. How skilfully he followed it 
and what knowledge of his objects he attained, we are now 
to show. 


§ 8. That God is an intelligent Being. 


And first, Socrates firmly believed, and eloquently taught, 
that God ts an intelligent being, rational and wise, a most ex- 
cellent intelligence, the governor of the world, and the parent 
of the human race. This faith and doctrine, we learn, were es- 
tablished on reasonings such as these. 1 perceive, he says, in 
myself an intelligent nature, which we call mind and soul. I 
perceive, when I do any thing in reference to a certain end, that 
I do it for no necessity, or chance, but from a certain intimate 
energy of my mind, which in its thought has foreseen this end, 
and controls and directs the actions by which I endeavor to 
attain it.t Hence when I perceive other men resembling my- 
self in form, and manner of living and acting, I understand that 
their actions also which have respect to some end, in like man- 
ner proceed from an intelligent nature, which dwells in their 
bodies and governs them. When therefore I see an excellent 


* Plato in Phaedone, p. 220 seqq. Tom. I. Ed. Bip. Xen. Mem. |. 
i. 11 seqq. + Mem. I. 4. 8 seqq. 
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, or a picture, or a statue, or any other work of art, skil- 
pat t, L affirm that they are not the work of chance ; 
nay, I cannot but believe that they are the workmanship of 
some artist, whose intelligence, manifesting itself in this, his 
work, I wonder at and admire. And the more eminent the 
skill of which any work bears the marks, the more apt the con- 
sent of all the parts to some excellent design, so much the 
greater I hold to be the intelligence of the artist. If, therefore, 
in the contemplation of the world and its parts, there is found a 
conspiring and convergence of an infinite number of things, of 
the most diverse kinds, to the accomplishment of most noble 
results, a plan and ordering of events and circumstances, so 
many, that should the wisest of mortals wish to ascertain them, 
an endless series of ages could find no limit to his inquiries ; 
does not right reason compel us to acknowledge that the world 
also sprung* from the power and will and wisdom of some mind, 
and that too a most eminent and excellent mind, and that these 
immense bodies, arranged throughout the universe, move and 
maintain their order,t} under the guidance of a most wise gov- 
ernor. The mere consideration of the nature of man makes 
it evident that there are ends aimed at in the constitution of 
things, and that all things are most carefully adapted to the 
attainment of them. In some particulars, at least, the observa- 
tion of every one may suffice. How admirable is the structure 
and disposition of those organs, through which we gain a knowl- 
edge pe povoemas te things! How remarkably all the parts of 
every organ codperate to effect that which we see to be effect- 
ed by them! Thus, the eye is made most fit for seeing, the 
ear for hearing, the tongue for discerning the savors of sub- 
stances introduced into the mouth. Who would not acknowl- 
edge it to be the result of intelligence, that the eyes, on account 
of their weakness, are furnished with lids, like doors, which are 
opened when there is need of seeing, and closed in sleep? Still 
further, when we see that lashes are provided for them, that 
they be not injured by the winds, and brows placed above, that 
the sweat flowing from the forehead may do no harm; when 
we consider the structure of the ears which are open to every 
sound, yet are never filled ; the formation of the teeth, some of 
which are suited to cutting and others to chewing the food ; the 
position of the mouth, through which the food is received, in 


* 1. 4. 2 seqq. +148. 
Vou. XII. No. 31. 8 
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the neighborhood of the nostrils and the eyes ; when we re- 
gard the natural desire of offspring, the innate love of parents 
for their children, the strong desire for their prolonged life, and 
the great horror and aversion they entertain for the loss of them ; 
can we doubt that some being endued with intelligence and 
wisdom, has made man?* Reason forbids ; and the very na- 
ture of things compels us to confess that all this universe exists 
by the power of some intelligence. The consideration of our 
own being, may also in another way, persuade us, that besides 
our own mind, there is, far higher than man, another mind, 
which ought to be ‘judged the fountain, as it were, of human 
souls. For as those particles of earth, of fire, of water, the 
harmonious combination of which is our body, are separated 
from that vast mass of matter that lies without and around us 
in nature ; so we ought not to imagine that the soul only, by 
some chance, we know not how, became united with the body, 
no other soul existing but that of man, but rather to believe,from 
the analogy, that there is likewise besides our own, some infi- 
nite mind, from which, as from a fountain, the minds which in- 
habit these bodies are separated and derived. ¢ 


§ 9. God is omnipotent. 


If, from a work, the power of the workman is proportionably 
known, the contemplation of this world most clearly shows, that 
we ought to ascribe, not power only to God, but the highest, 
even infinite power. For how vast and numberless the bodies 
scattered over the boundless universe! ‘They ever move on- 
ward in wonderful order, and with a swiftness which works no 
harm, and yet exceeds our thought. They serve perpetual 
uses, yet suffer no loss and no injury. ‘They know nothing of 
disease or of corruption, they never wear out or decay, All is 


good, supremely good ! t 


§ 10. The goodness, wisdom, and providence of God. 


From the whole structure of the world and the distribution 
of its parts, it is apparent that in the creative plan of the Deity, 
he regarded, as an end, the safety, convenience, and happiness 


* 1. 4.4. Add what is said just below of the wisdom and provi- 
dence of God. 


+148 t IV. 3, 13. 
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of animated beings, and chiefly of rational man ; and that he has 
attained this end by the wisest and fittest means. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to regard God as a good and wise being. 
Never has he deserted the work which he has projected and 
begun, but by increasing power he preserves the course of 
nature unchanged, and never for a moment ceases to embrace 
the whole circle of his creation in his wise, benignant, and care- 
ful providence. Especially does he exercise a notable and con- 
tinued care over all beings endued with life and sense, and most 
of all over man, for whose use chiefly, has he prepared all 
things, that nothing may be lacking, which might minister to 
his necessities or satisfaction. He has provided light, without 
which, although we had eyes, we should be blind. He has 
given us night to meet our necessity of rest, and fitted it for 
our comfortable repose. ‘The sun by his light discloses to us 
the aspect of all things, and by his unvarying course, measures 
for us, the hours of the day. The uncertain darkness of night 
is sufficiently relieved by the stars. Further, since the life of 
man cannot be sustained without food, numberless varieties of 
fruits spring from the earth, in different seasons, and not those 
only which we need for the support of life, but those which de- 
light thesense. Ample and abundant witnesses of a forecasting 
wisdom, are the abundance of water, the use of fire, the well 
ordered changes of the stars, and chiefly of the sun, which when 
it has finished its southward course, returns again to us, that 
some products of the earth may be ripened, and that others, 
whose season has passed, may be-dried up and withered by its 
nearer heat ; and these changes are regularly so arranged, that 
this beneficent planet never can approach so near as to burn 
us by its intense ardor, nor recede so far as to freeze us by the 
cold of its distance, while at the same time, they fill the earth 
with the richest blessings for its inhabitants. ‘This also is most 
wisely ordained, that neither winter’s frost nor midsummer’s 
heat comes upon us suddenly and at once, but so that we ex- 
perience a gradual increase of each for a long time before their 
greatest severity.* 


§ li. The goodness of God to all men. 


The conveniences thus far considered, are mostly, common to 
man with the other animals. But man excels the brutes in 


* IV. 3. 3 seqq. 
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most particulars. He tames and domesticates them, feeds upon 
their milk and flesh, subjects those much stronger than himself, 
and compels them in many ways to serve his convenience. 
While, moreover, God has made other animals prone to the 
earth, that they may eat, he has given man an upright form and 
gait, a wider and upward vision, and freer and more certain 
motion. On other animals thus prone, feet only have been be- 
stowed to serve their needful change of place ; man has also 
hands, ready and swift ministers to his necessity and safety.* 
All animals have tongues, man only can form articulate sounds, 
by means of which we disclose to each other the feelings of our 
hearts, and communicate whatever of good we have found, 
enact laws, and administer commonwealths. The gift of speech 
is the source of our social life.t 

Nay further, continues Socrates, God has not only cared for 
our body, but has given us a most excellent mind, god-like, 
and a partaker of his nature.{ For what soul of any other an- 
imated being, has the perception of the gods, who have so won- 
drously fashioned all things beautiful and great? What other 
worships the gods? What other has such power as man, to 
anticipate and provide for hunger and thirst, to ward off cold 
and heat, to cure disease, to acquire knowledge, and retain in 
memory things seen and heard? Who does not see that men 
are as gods, among other animals, far excelling them in nature, 
in body and soul? For, we have a form of body well suited 
to our peculiar soul. What could human reason, shut up in 
the body of a bull ? or what would be the use of hands without 
reason ? . 

In what height of dignity Socrates placed the human soul, 
which, he affirmed, has a certain fellowship with God, may be 
clearly seen from what we have already said. Hence the 
burning zeal, with which he urged his friends to obey the in- 
scription on the temple at Delphi, and attain the knowledge of 
themselves, their own nature, their own excellencies and de- 
fects, § studiously to practise and perfect their powers of mind, || 
to love virtue, and avoid every meanness and base desire which 
waste and defile the soul. 7 


* IV. 3.10, 1.4. 11. + IV. 3. 11 seqq. I. 4. 14. 
¢ 1.4.8. IV.3. 14. § IIL. 7.9. IV. 2. 24, 

|| 111.6. 16 seqq. III. 9.1 seqq. IV. 1.2 seqq. 

4 1.3. 6seqq. 1.5. IL 1 et alibi. 
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And since our philosopher so clearly saw and so eloquently as- 
serted the truth concerning God, and the soul, and virtue, who 
can doubt that he also foresaw the immortality that shall follow 
our present being? Xenophon indeed in his Memorabilia does 
not explicitly treat of this point;* but in the Cyropaedia,t 
in which he seems to have wished to express the idea 
of a good prince, after the teachings of his own master, he 
introduces Cyrus, on his death bed, discoursing, plainly in the 
manner of Socrates, on the immortality of the soul ; so that we 
have the highest probability that nearly all that discourse origi- 
nated in the instructions of Socrates. ‘The passages are well 
known in Plato, who indeed has intermingled many of his own 
speculations, in which Socrates has discussed this topic nobly 
and at large. ¢ 


§ 12. God’s peculiar care of individuals ; also of divination 
and the genius, so called, of Socrates. 


Socrates believed not only that God cares for the whole race 
of men in general, but, that in a peculiar manner he regards 
the interest of every individual. For though man by the 
strength of his intellect embraces the knowledge of many things, 
and can in many circumstances be guided by his own wisdom, 
yet it often happens that he cannot of himself determine what 
course of conduct he ought to follow, plainly because he can- 
not see the end, from the beginning.¢ In such doubtful cases, 
God has vouchsafed to intimate, by various signs, (the science 
of which, is called divination,||) what scheme shall lead to the 
best issues. Most of all, does he regard the safety of good 
men, if they, in affairs for which their own reason is insufficient, 
have recourse to him, and by fervent prayer, and fit worship, 


* This question did not perhaps appear to Xenophon of such con- 
sequence, that he must dwell largely upon it, since the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul was a common one among the Greeks. 
Yet when in these same Memorabilia, (chap 8. Lib. IV.) we read with 
how confident aud cheerful a mind he spoke of his coming dissolu- 
tion, and how much firmness he manifested in immediate expecta- 
tion of it, we cannot avoid the conviction, that he too believed in the 
continued existence of the soul after this life. 


¢ Lib. VIIL ¢. 7. 
t Compare Meiners Geschichte der Wissenschaften, Vol. II. p. 
408 seqq. § Xen. Mem. I. 1. 7 seq. I) IV. 7. 10. 
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seek his favor, never shall they be turned away uninstructed. 
With cheerful hope, may they expect all good from him, who 
alone knoweth the event of all things.* Socrates seems to 
have su that men may partake of the divine wisdom, in 
a twofold manner; by signs internal, and external. To the 
internal he seems to have referred that wisdom, which God 
himself directly, and by'no outward means, imparts to the pious 
man, as it were by inspiration, if in his hour of doubt he trust- 
fully seeks after the wisdom of God.t Hence Socrates was 
used to say that God himself was his counseller and monitor. 
Which I do not think to be received as it commonly is, as if he 
affirmed that some tutelary deity, some guardian genius had 
been specially assigned to him, in preference to other men; 
at least, no one would readily derive such an opinion from the 
works of Xenophon. For if we read the passage in his first 
book, cap. 1. $ 2 seqq., in which, he particularly treats of this 
subject, { and compare with it other passages respecting divina- 
tion, we shall gather no more than this, that Socrates affirmed, 
that the same God whom he adored as the governor of the uni- 
verse and parent of the human race, indicated what, in obscure 
cases, should be done, to himself and to all who earnestly wor- 
ship him.¢ At the same time we shall see from the same pas- 


*L19 1418 IV.3. 12. cf. 1V.8 and below § 18. on in- 
ward worship. 

+ We ought the less to wonder that Socrates entertained this opin- 
jon, since he was accustomed to speak of these same endowments of 
mind, as eminent gifts, which are to be ascribed to the singular be- 
nignity of the Deity.—Mem. I. 1. 9. ef. I. 4, 13. 

t “ Every body knows,” says Xenophon, “ that Socrates used divi- 
nation. For in every man’s mouth is his assertion that the Deity 
foreshowed to him the future. And on this ground mainly, it seems 
to me, he was capitally accused, as one who had introduced new gods. 
But in this he introduced no new gods. For whatever men believe, 
there is such a thing as divination ; they avail themselves of birds, ora- 
cles, prodigies, and sacrifices, to learn the future fromthem. Now these 
men believe, not that the birds themselves, or the men whom we ac- 
cidentally meet, know what may be for the profit of those who seek 
direction from the gods, but that the gods by these tokens forewarn 
us; yet most men are used to say, speaking in common phrase, 
that they are persuaded or dissuaded by these birds and by these pro- 
digies. But Socrates, suiting his language strictly to the judgment 
of his mind, used to say that God himself forewarned and admonish- 
ed him.” 

§ The following are the principal passages of Xenophon, which es- 
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sages, that his adversaries, even then, misled by their envy of 
him, misinterpreted his opinions. Under external signs, are to 
be included the more common kinds of divination, auguries, 
prodigies, sacrifices, and oracles, which Socrates seems not al- 
together to have despised,* perhaps because he conceived them 
to have an efficacy somewhat like that of lots, by aid of which, 
in doubtful cases, God may foreshow to men, what ought to be 
done, or what shall be the event.t But although God wishes 
us in doubtful cases, thus to take counsel of himself, this favor 
of divination is by no means to be abused. ‘They are insane, 
and guilty of a wrong, Socrates was used to say, who, through 
sloth or superstition, neglect to use their own reason, and seek, 
by divination, to explain those things which God has given 





tablish the opinion, that Socrates ascribed his own foresight (uavtix77) 
nottoany genius peculiar to himself, but to the supreme Deity, First 
the discussion, Lib, I. cap. 1. § 2 seq. where Xenophon, professedly 
treating of the prophetic power (uavtixy) of Socrates, uses promiscu- 
ously the words Pe0¢, Deol, to Sasuorvoy, which elsewhere are in the 
same manner applied to the Deity. Then, Lib. I. 4. 19. where So- 
crates plainly attributes to the gods (10% @scic) the grounds of the 
practice of divination (10 onuaivew negi avPoonsioy navtov), And 
likewise Lib. I. 4. 18, to the Divinity (16 sim). Nay, in I. 1.9. and 
IV. 3. 12 seq. (comp. I. 4. 18.) he plainly says that God indicates the 
future, not to himself only, but to every man, who, by sincere piety, 
seeks to gain his favor. Finally, in Lib. I, 3. 4. we find the declara- 
tion, st J& te Sotsev aitd onpaiverdos naga tov Sew, etc. From 
which I think it abundantly evident that Socrates did by no means 
affirm that intimations of the future were made to him, by some pe- 
culiar genius. Conf. IV. 3. 12., 8. 5. seq. 11. 


* Mem. I. 1. 6. I. 4. 15. 


+ Whether Socrates made so much of oracles as has seemed to 
some learned men, may, { think, be doubted. I have not sufficient 
evidence of it, nor can it be supposed that the frauds and artifices of 
the priesthood could have been utterly a secret from Socrates. The 
meaning of the advice which he gave Xenophon, when he deliberat- 
ed whether he should join Cyrus in Asia, that he should consult the 
Delphic Apollo on the subject of his meditated excursion, Xenophon 
himself satisfactorily declares, in his Expedition of Cyrus near the 
beginning of the third book, where he expressly treats of this matter. 
The sum of that statement is that Socrates in his own private judg- 
ment approved the scheme of Xenophon, but feared lest it might 
bring upon him the odium of his fellow citizens ; and to avoid this 
odium, he judged it prudent for Xenophon to strengthen himself by 
the authority of the oracle, in a favorable reply. 
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man to ascertain and understand, by the use of his own rational 
Sig ti and with the aids of human experience and industry. 

ot less insane, he affirmed them to be, who will never apply 
for guidance to the divine wisdom, and esteem their own reason 
competent to every emergency. ‘Those who would avoid alike 
superstition and a disregard of any expression of the divine will, 
he counselled earnestly to cultivate those gifts of intellect which 
God has bestowed upon men, and strenuously to avail them- 
selves of all the resources of human skill, that, in their need, 
they may plan wisely ; and in circumstances, in which human 
skill and means of knowledge fail, when they cannot well trust 
their own judgment, or the suggestions of other men, they must 
have recourse to the wisdom of God as revealed by divination.* 


§ 13. God is everywhere, and knows all things. 


As Socrates supposed God to care and provide for all things, 
and always to consult for the interests of men, it were but con- 
sistent for him to conceive the same being to be present every- 
where, and to see and know all things. We are conscious, he 
says,t that our mind is present to our whole body, and governs 
it according to its will; we ought in like manner to believe that 
the wisdom, which presides over the universe, is present to the 
whole world, and orders all things after its own pleasure. It is 
not to be imagined that our eyes can discern objects at the dis- 
tance of many stadia, and that the eye of God cannot see all 
things ; it is not to be imagined that our minds can be occupied 
with what is transacted in our neighborhood, in Sicily and in 
Egypt, and that the divine mind cannot be intent at the same 
time upon all things. If indeed, in such manner as by acts of 
friendship, we ascertain who are willing to be our friends ; and 
by conferring favors, who are grateful ; and by asking advice, 
who are prudent; we are willing by worshipping God, to ascer- 
tain if he will impart his wisdom to us in our doubts; then 
clearly shall we perceive that the divine nature is such and so 
great, that it sees at once all things, and hears all things, is every 
where, perceives the inmost thoughts and purposes of our hearts, 
and exercises a watchful care over all things.t 


§$ 14. God is invisible. 


But some one will say, we do not see the creator and gov- 
* Mem.1.1.6seqq. +1.4.17seqq. { Loe. cit. and I. L. 19. 
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ernor of the world, as we see the authors of human works. We 
are not to wait, Socrates would reply, till we can behold the 
form of God ; the contemplation of his works should constrain 
us to worship and adore him. Yet neither do we see with our 
eyes, our own mind, even, which of all things.we know is most 
intimately allied to the divine nature; only from its effects we 
perceive it to be lord of the body.* We may not rashly look 
upon the sun, from which we enjoy the highest benefits, nor are 
the winds and other ministers of the gods, whose effects we see, 
perceived by our eyes. So also the power of the Divinity, 
although itself escapes our senses, is to be. learned from the 
mighty works, which we see daily accomplished by it.¢ 


§ 15. God is one. 


In reading Xenophon we notice that Socrates speaks some- 
times of God, in the singular number, sometimes of Gods, 
in the plural, and seems on this subject to be wavering and in 
the greatest uncertainty.[ Whether he conjectured, that there 
are many deities of an inferior order; or thought $ the God- 
head, (0 daeuoveov) in respect of varivus attributes, might be 

_called Gods, (zovg @ovg) in the plural, as, for example, that one 
and the same God might be worshipped under the name of Jupi- 
ter, as the father and preserver of the human race, and under 
the name of Neptune, as the ruler of the seas; or whether he 
thus spoke in accommodation to the common opinion and lan- 
guage of his countrymen, and that he might secure a more 
ready hearing for doctrines remote from their ardinary appre- 
hension and habit of thought, this at Jeast is clear beyond doubt, 
as well from the entire scope and method of every discussion, in 
which Socrates professedly treats of the Divinity, as from the va- 
rious names, or rather descriptions by which he designates Him, || 


* 1.4.9. IV. 3. 14. ¢ IV. 3. 13 seq. 

t Cicero, de Natura Deorum, I. 12. 

§ So IV. 3. 13. the other gods (04 &Ado: Seot) seem to be contrasted 
with the supreme Deity; yet whom he means by the other gods is 
somewhat in doubt. 


|| The names are chiefly these, 6 Prog I. 4. 13. 17. ete. 10 Petov 
I. 4. 18. 20 Sacuoroy I. 1. 2. seq. IV. 3. 13. seq. ete. 6 & agyiis mow 
avdeorous 1. 4. 5. compos Snuroveyos 1. 4. 7. 4 &v navi poornorg I. 4, 
17. 6 tov Ghov xdcpoy curtattur, xai cuvézow xal asl yowusvors atQLfi, 
- ° _ xai ayigatoy Tagizwr, te LéyiCTa MEaTIOY xal oixovopwy. 
Vou. X11. No. 31. 9 
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that he believed that there is one only God, the creator, pre- 
server, and governor of the world, and that God is, in the 
highest sense, powerful, good, wise, benevolent to men, knowing 
all things, provident for all things, omnipresent. 


CHAP. III. 
OF THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 
§ 16. The necessity and utility of divine worship. 


Socrates has assigned various reasons why the Deity should 
be worshipped by men. And first, because, though he is so far 
above us, he yet thinks us worthy of" his interest in our wants, 
and regard for our happiness.* Again, because by the worship 
of him, we may best learn his goodness, love, providence, and 
good will to us.t Still more, because there is an instinctive 
tendency to adoration of the gods. For whence those fierce 
stings of conscience, which night and day goad and torment 
them who have done wrong? Whence that lofty calmness of a 
mind conscious of its innocence and goodness, if there is not in 
men an innate sentiment of the being of a God, who can reward 
and punish them, whose laws they ought to obey, whose person 
they are bound to reverence? Nor ought that opinion to be 
taken as resting on slight grounds, or as conceived under any illu- 
sion, which has ever prevailed in the public institutions of all na- 
tions, and has been the intimate conviction of the best and wisest 
men.{ Truly this is a divine law, written by God himself on 
the soul of man—worsHiIp cop—which Jaw whoever despises, 
him a punishment that cannot be escaped, shall necessarily fol- 
low. No one can with impunity break the divine laws, for from 
the very act,in which they are contemned, the ‘punishment 
arises, by natural consequence.§ ‘Thus from the divine laws to 
the human, has been transferred this ordinance concerning the 
worship of the gods; not from any evil design, but because it 
has been made clear that the State, which is not restrained by 

* 1, 4.10. + 1.4. 18. t I. 4.16. IV. 3. 16. 


§ FV. 4. 19seq. This passage contains a remarkable discussion of 
the natural laws engraven by the Deity on our souls. 
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reverence for the Deity, must be disturbed and harassed by per- 
petual wars, seditions, deceits, wrongs, fierceness, and other evils 
most pernicious to the social life of men, or by the severest 
penalties connected with the disregard of the laws of civil 
union.* 


§ 17. The outward worship of God. 


So far as pertains to the outward worship of Deity, Socrates, 
both in words and acts, followed the law of the State, and ex- 
horted others to do the same.t He offered sacrifices after the 
manner of his fathers on the altars, public and private, and paid 
his vows to the gods in the temples of the city. (cf. $15.) For 
he judged them to be engaged in affairs out of their sphere, and 
to have undertaken a useless and unnecessary labor,t who 
wish to change by personal influence, the forms of religion which 
have been consecrated by the authority of the State. Socrates 
therefore mainly endeavored to make common a purer idea of God; 
conceiving that this would put to flight other abuses, which are 
sustained by formal rites alone. But in making sacrifices he 
strongly commended the precept of Hesiod, xaddvvapey éodecy 
ieG aBdavaroror Peoi0e, Por God is not persuaded as men are, 
by splendid gifts, and magnificent tokens of respect, but is best 

leased with the reverence of the pious. Hence Socrates be- 
ieved that the scanty offerings of the poor are not less accepta- 
ble to God than the costly and noble sacrifices of the rich. If 
it were not so, he must often prefer the offerings of the evil to 
those of the good. But life were not desirable, if the Deity 
were better pleased with the sacrifice of a wicked man, because 
it is rich, than of a good man, which might be of slight value.g 


§ 18. The inward worship of God. 


From what has been said, it is sufficiently evident that So- 
crates judged the true worship of God to consist not in actions 
of outward splendor, but in the feelings of the heart-toward him, 


* Cf. Cic. de Legg. 11.7. 
+ Xen. Mem. I. 3. 1. Conf. Cicero de Legg. I. 7. 


t This [ think is the force of the words meguégyovs xai pataiovs, 
which Xenophon used in the passage just cited, nor do I see why, as 
is commonly done, megiégyous should be translated superstitious. 


§ Mem. I. 3. 3. 
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and in a sincere love of virtue. He who would be accepted of 
God, ought, he says, above all, to express to him the feelings of 
a grateful heart.. Although no man can render a gratitude ade- 
quate to his kindness, yet we can attain the favor of God, if 
with constant and unremitting effort (which is the force of He- 
siod’s xaddvvayiv) we strive to conform every action of our life 
to his will, to commend ourselves alway to his judgment, and 
desire in all the strength and sincerity of our souls to please and 
obey him.* If we hold resolutely to such a plan of life, and 
approve ourselves to God by such worship and obedience, we 
ought to repose in him the highest trust, and not only to seek 
from him all good things by prayer, but to expect them also 
with firm faith. In framing our prayers, he specially enjoined 
that we should not decide what things are good and desirable 
from our own erring judgment, and as it were prescribe by 
name what we desire to obtain ; but that, simply and in gener- 
al terms, we should ask of God, such things as are truly good 
and salutary, and firmly persuade ourselves that he best knows 
what will be for our interest, and from his own wisdom and be- 
nignity, will bestow such things in a manner far better than ac- 
cording to our feeble and imperfect choice. 


* IV. 3.15 seq. III. 9. 15. IV. 6.2 seq. Socrates not only taught 
this by bis precepts, but approved them by his example. ‘Thus when 
once he was a senator, and the whole people wished unjustly to con- 
demn nine magistrates to death, Socrates who at the time presided in 
the assembly, refused to put the question to a vote, though the people 
were exceedingly indignant, and himself was threatened by the more 
powerful citizens; preferring the sanctity of his oath to the favor of 
the people and his personal safety. Mem. 1.1.18. This also is an 
eminent proof of his piety, that when he thought he had received any 
token of the Divine will, he would no more allow himself to be per- 
suaded to act contrary to that declared will, than he would be per- 
suaded to choose a blind and ignorant guide in place of one clear- 
sighted and well acquainted with his route. He also severely censu- 
red the madness of others, who that they may avoid the reproof or 
ridicule of men, dare to disobey the known and published will of God. 
So far even did he reverence the will of God above all things else, 
that he was ready to suffer death, when be had judged Him to have 
decreed it, reckoning that be can turn to our advantage what seems to 
us the greatest evil. Mem. I. 3, 4. IV. cap. 8. throughout. 

+ IV.3. 17. 1.3.2. Evidently suited to the genius of Socrates, 
and concurring with the testimony of Xenophon, is the discussion of 
Socrates concerning divine worship and prayers, in the second Alci- 
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Conclusion. 


This is nearly all that Xenophon has delivered to us of the 
doctrine of Socrates respecting God and his worship. Of this 
doctrine different men have formed widely different judgments. 
Some have dared to equal and even to prefer Socrates to the 
holy founder of our religion and his apostles; at whose vain 
attempts we may well wonder. For though he has taught many 
things excellent, noble, and true ; yet not only are the same 
things found again and again in the sacred writings, but placed 
in clearer light, and accompanied by many other truths, more 
closely connected with the true happiness of man, of which no 
traces are to be found in Socrates. Others, on the contrary, 
have endeavored to depreciate the well deserved fame of So- 
crates ; partly through ignorance; partly excited by the rash 
boldness of those who have dared, through undue admiration of 
Socrates, to undervalue divinely revealed truth ; partly without 
regard to the different circumstances of different ages, judging 
Socrates as a christian philosopher, and demanding more than 
is reasonable of him. Hence they are accustomed harshly to 
censure many things in him, which are not sustained by sufli- 
cient evidence of their truth, or which ought not to be severely 
blamed, when the age and manners among which he lived are 
considered, though in our times and with our better light and 
christian knowledge, they would merit strong terms of reprehen- 
sion. But plainly, Socrates is not to be regarded as a man en- 
tirely free from the ordinary failings of humanity ; nor as a 
teacher who can be expected to purify the disciplive of morals 
and the doctrine of divine things from every stain and error, and 
lead men to that height of knowledge and moral safety, to which 
God himself has opened to us the way in Christ ; but as one, 
who, under the guidance of sound reason, desired to attain, as 
far as the weakness of human nature, the state of his age, and 
the envy of his fellow citizens would allow, to the understand- 
ing of the true God and of virtue, and thus to a life of happi- 
ness, and who wished to bring others to the same end, by mild 
biades of Plato, which may well be compared. And the supposition 
is not without plausibility which has before been maintained by some 
(Athenaeus Lib. XI. p. 506. c.) that the dialogue, which is entitled 
Alcibiades Minor, was written not by Plato, but by Xenophon. 
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counsels and persuasions.* That the efforts of this most excel- 
lent man were not without effect, we may easily learn from the 
consideration of his life and teachings ; and, after the most ex- 
act scrutiny and judgment, we cannot but call him the prince 
of the philosophers of antiquity, and assign him a place in that 
rank of good men, whose memory is ever precious.’ 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Weapons or Universauism Reversep. 


By Rev. Edwin Holt, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


UNIVERSALISM, in its mutations, has reached a form that con- 
flicts with not a few of the most obvious principles of inspired 
truth. Its march of improvement illustrates the tendency of a 
favorite hypothesis to blind the eye to contradictions of the most 
glaring character, in a doating pursuit of one engrossing end. 
It professes to teach a system of duty,and yet saps the founda- 
tion of all responsibility by making human conduct the result 
of unavoidable circumstances. It professes to prepare men for 
the heavenly world, and yet acknowledges no connection be- 
tween the doings of this life and the retributions of eternity. 
It professes to give the most exalted conceptions of the Deity, 
and yet on some essential points it degrades, more than any 


* It was ever the highest care of Socrates, to inform his friends 
with the true idea of God and of his relation to men, that not in the 
light only and in the presence of men, but in solitude, often the moth- 
er and the nurse of the worst counsels and vices, they might be re- 
strained from all malice, meanness, injustice, and impiety. Mem. I. 4. 
19. IV. 3.2. The doctrine of Socrates would have made much 
greater progress, had it not been resisted partly by the common su- 
perstition which could not be attacked without danger, and which 
threatened him with a prison and with death, and partly by the influ- 
ence of the Sophists, who sustained by their authority the sentiments 
of the multitude. (Cf. IV.) For who does not prefer to be learned, 
to being a learner? (Cf. Plato, de Repub. Lib. VI. Tom. VII. p. 87. 
seq.) ‘To Socrates may well be applied the words of the same writer 
in the Timaeus, toy péy rowytyy xai natégau tovde tov mavtos eigeiy 1 
tpyov xai eigovta sis Ravtas GDivatoy LéyeLy. 
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other system, the divine character. It uses with great freedom 
its own form of reasoning to demolish the system of evangelical 
faith, but seems not to be aware that its own weapons may be 
turned with success against its own citadel. We are not sure 
that the friends of truth have observed how easily and how 
completely the heavy ordnance of universalism may be turned 
against itself. 

It is proposed to show, in reference to the leading features of 
the divine character, that the arguments with which universal- 
ism attacks our sentiments, may be retorted upon itself with de- 
cided success. If these arguments work for the system, they 
work equally well against it. 

I. Universalism brings against God the odious charge of 
partiality. 

It denies the doctrine of a future judgment. It teaches that 
our future state is not affected by the doings of this life. It 
asserts that all men are punished according to their deserts in 
this world. It restricts the punishment of sin to the various 
misfortunes of life, the reproaches of conscience, and the pangs 
of death. ‘The system that pronounces these evils to be the 
only penal results of sin, cannot vindicate itself from the charge 
of glaring partiality. The following specifications of this charge 
may be enumerated. 

1. According to this system,the punishment of death, which 
is the worst form of punishment, is inflicted upon all, how va- 
rious soever may be their grades of guilt. 

Justice would dictate that, if death were the highest penalty 
of the divine law, it should not be inflicted on all with indis- 
criminate severity. No criminal code of human origin awards 
capital punishment to every offender—from the traitor that 
would enslave his country, down to the smuggler that evades 
the payment of a trivial duty ; from the blood-stained pirate, 
down to the dissipated youth who disturbs the peace by a mid- 
night revel. Such levelling severity would be deemed the 
grossest injustice. With such severity, however, do universal- 
ists brand the government of the blessed God. The infant that 
has never lisped a syllable sinks under the agonies of death. 
The child, whose sins have not risen to the size and enormity 
of the sins of manhood, is punished also with death. Those 
who have advanced to the meridian of life, disclosing to the eye 
of God additional guilt at every step—are punished with but 
the same severity. And the aged offender, who has grown 
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gray in sin, whom neither mercies nor misfortunes can reclaim, 
who devotes the venerable influence of advanced life to the 
corrupiion of the young, suffers nothing worse than death. Is 
there then no difference between the faint dawn of sinfulness, 
and the vivid brightness of mature iniquity ? between the ten- 
der blossom and the mellow fruit of sin ? between the hesitating 
air, the uneffaced blush of childish guilt, and the insolent port 
and vaunting air of experienced wickedness ? 

It is trve that in some instances the agonies of death are 
comparatively light. Sometimes, indeed, they are but momen- 
tary. But this mitigation of punishment, granted, as it often 
is, with no regard to justice, is only a confirmation of the charge 
of partiality. ‘The meek and patient Christian, whose life has 
been a public blessing, often experiences a more direful and 
prolonged conflict with the king of terrors, than the most worth- 
less votary of vice. Even the child who has scarcely begun 
to walk in the path of sin, is convulsed on a death bed with 
throes which lacerate the parents’ heart, while the vilest miscre- 
ant, by public execution or by suicide, is hurried into eternity 
almost without a struggle. Would not this be partiality of the 
most glaring description, if universalism were true? Is the 
heaviest penalty recognised by this system thus enforced with 
no just regard to age or character? What could be more glar- 
ing injustice ? 

2. According to the system of universalism a similar specifi- 
cation of the charge of partiality against the Most High is to be 
seen ir. the infliction of the punishment of remorse. ‘The stings 
of conscience are pronounced by the friends of universalism an 
important part of the retribution to which imen are condemned 
in this world. ‘The compunctions of remorse are inflicted on 
men with no just reference to character. 

Behold the gay libertine, who scruples not to destroy the 
peace of virtuous families, who glories in deeds that plunge the 
victims of his ensnaring arts: into the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion, who moves in society like a pestilential sirocco, spreading 
around him a polluting influence, leaving the imprint of vice 
and infamy wherever he treads. Observe the gay indifference 
with which he proceeds in his pathway of crime. Does he 
feel the agonies of remorse? Question him upon the subject 
and he will smile in scorn at your simplicity. His moral sensi- 
bilities have been long benumbed. Remorse is a stranger to 
his bosom. He has reached such a proficiency in wickednes, 
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-that he can proceed from crime to crime with unruffied com- 
posure. Nay, he plumes himself upon the skill with which he 
makes havoc of the morals and the happiness of his deluded 
victims. 

Turn next to an humble Christian whose life is stained by no 
immorality. For a season he is overwhelmed with sorrow. 
What has led to the distress you witness? What cause has 
covered his face with sadness? What secret agony preys upon 
his soul? The cause of his grief is one which he would rather 
conceal within the sanctuary of his bosom than drag out to pub- 
lic observation. He has detected within himself a diminished 
interest in the word of God, the fervor of his prayers may have 
given place to cold formality. ‘The business or the fascinations 
of the world may have engrossed his attention unduly, or he has 
felt the workings of an unsubdued spirit of resentment. The 
cause which seems to his watchful piety so loudly to demand 
tears of contrition has not been discovered by his bosom friends. 
And while to the observer’s view his life presents the charm of 
christian consistency, he weeps and mourns before God over the 
secret offences of his inward life. Nor does he wear the aspect 
of peace and. gladness till the assurance of pardon and favor 
from his God has relieved his heavy heart. In one hour does 
he experience more distress than the conscience of the hardened 
libertine would inflict in an entire year. Is then the humble 
Christian, who mortifies every sinful desire, more guilty than 
the bold transgressor who gives a loose rein to his worst pas- 
sions? If not, why does he endure the compunctions of re- 
morse in such a disproportionate degree? If men are punished 
only in this life, and if, as is alleged, remorse is a fearful part of 
the sinner’s punishment, why are the compunctions of the vicious 
so trivial as to be no availing obstruction of their pleasures or 
their crimes, while the conscientious Christian quivers with ap- 
prehension, upon the neglect of the slightest duty? Here is a 
strange disregard of justice which universalism does not explain. 

3. The partiality of the Ruler of the world is evinced also, 
according to universalism, in the happy removal of the wicked 
from earth to heaven, while righteous survivors are still subjected 
to many sorrows. 

The more profligate a man becomes, the more does he shorten 
his life. According to an inspired proverb, the wicked do not 
live out half their days. They die and are borne to heaven, if 
universalism may be credited. Having finished their course 
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with joy, having run a'race of glaring iniquity, having contended 
not against the enemies of the soul, but against the cause of 
holiness and the servants of God to the last’ moment, having 
won the crown of public infamy, having become meet for an in- 
heritance with the devil and his angels, they are ushered by the 
ministering spirits to the abodes of the blessed. The glories of 
heaven beam around them; the bliss of heaven fills their 
bosoms; the Holy One lavishes upon them the warmest com- 
mendations. But where are the miserable survivors, the devout 
men whose peace they loved to disturb, whose piety they loved 
to deride, whose beneficent plans they loved to embarrass? 
They are doomed to remain in this vale of tears, to breast ad- 
ditional opposition from the replenished ranks of the enemies of 
godliness. ‘They must weep and struggle for many a tedious 
year before the time of their release shall come. ‘They may 
yet outlive another annoying generation of the ungodly before 
they can be discharged from their earthly imprisonment. 

Thus the antediluvians were hurried from a life of insufferable 
wickedness to a heavenly home ; and as they looked down from 
heaven, with what feelings did they observe the faithful Noah 
as he pursued his lonely voyage over a buried world? With 
what emotions did they witness his subsequent misfortunes ? 
They could thank God that they were now safe and happy in 
heaven, while the inmates of the ark were doomed to spend on 
earth additional years of perplexity and sorrow. Is this justice ? 

According to universalism, God shortened the lives of. the 
men of Sodom and removed them prematurely, or rather by a 
fortutiate providence, to the abodes of the blessed. At the same 
time he prolonged the existence of the faithful Lot under 
the most painful circumstances. “The unhappy man survived 
the destruction, or rather the salvation of his daughters, the 
mournful, or rather happy end of his wavering wife, the loss of 
his property and the ruin of his town. Was it an equitable 
procedure to transfer the vile inmates of that polluted city from 
earth to heaven, while the aged Lot was left to roam in desola- 
tion and grief, a wanderer on earth ? 

Was it just to doom the favored Israelites to a prolonged life 
amid the burning sands of the desert, while their pursuers, the 
Egyptian host, were relieved from the work of malignant perse- 
cution and transferred to heaven? In a few minutes the latter 
were drowned, and then their happiness was complete—for forty 
years the Israelites bore the sufferings of a sojourn in the desert. 
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Let a man serve God with pious care, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he will outlive the abandoned voluptuary. His 
piety will be rewarded by a long exclusion from the joys of 
heaven. He must stay on earth till he bas seen his fondest 
hopes crushed a hundred times; he must endure separations 
that will wring his heart ; he must live till he becomes an incum- 
brance to his friends, till he stands a solitary trunk, stripped of 
its branches, bowing and trembling under every blast; he must 
endure neglect; he must witness the unconcéaled avidity of 
eager heirs to gain possession of his property ; perhaps he out- 
lives his reason and remains a rer wreck, and his dotage 
exhausts the patience of all around him. At last death removes 
the superannuated burden from the world. 

Let a profligate young man rush into vicious excesses. In a 
fit of inebriation, or in the hope of concealing crime he commits 
a murder; the laws of the land doom him to die. Or in other 
words, a kind providence thus favors him with a speedier dis- 
charge from the woes of earth. Instead of dragging out a long 
life, he is borne to heaven, ere he has attained mature age. He 
is blessed with an earlier release from the perils and vicissitudes 
of earth than the pious man. But where is the equity of this 
procedure? In all such instances universalism charges the 
Almighty with a flagrant disregard of justice. 

We do not affirm that the righteous always outlive the wicked, 
but if they do, the fact fursishes ground for the charge of par- 
tiality, upon the principles of universalism. 

4. Sometimes the most holy men have been persecuted bitter- 
ly by the enemies of religion. ‘This may be specified as an ad- 
ditional impeachment of the divine justice as it is expounded 
by universalism. 

Why were the primitive Christians loaded with every indig- 
nity and subjected to every outrage? Why did the blood of 
martyrs flow? Why did the groans of persecuted Christians 
ascend from the stake “ with the smoke of their torments?” It 
was because they were righteous, and their oppressors wicked. 
They were punished with death in its worst forms. ‘The per- 
secutors survive to enjoy the blessings of prosperity. If there 
be no future retribution, if the oppressor may inflict the most 
cruel tortures upon the servant of Christ and still enjoy the ordi- 
nary share of earthly happiness, if the martyr and the relentless 
monster who chained him to the stake must meet at length 
under the same canopy of divine favor, if the oppressed and the 
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oppressor, with no future adjustment of their doings before the 
bar of God, must stand on the same level, where is the justice 
of the Holy One? If retribution is dispensed only in this world, 
here is partiality of the most glaring description. 

5. Sometimes men are removed into eternity in the very act 
of atrocious wickedness. According to the system of univer- 
salism this is the most palpable form of partiality in the gov- 
ernment of the world. 

An instance of this kind has been already mentioned. The 
Egyptians, while pursuing the oppressed Israelites were en- 
guifed in the Red Sea. The pirate bas perished in the act 
of inflicting death upon peaceful men. The highwayman has 
been slain by the armed traveller. ‘The adulterer has fallen a 
victim to the vengeance of an injured man. It is said that 
three robbers had been successful in seizing a rich booty. One 
of their number was sent to a neighboring town to obtain a 
supply of provisions. His companions resolved to murder him 
on his return, that they might secure for themselves the whole 
of the booty. Their cruel resolution was carried into effect. 
Previously to his death he had poisoned the food which he was 
sent to purchase—for the purpose of becoming sole proprietor 
of the plundered wealth. His companions suspecting no danger, 
partook of the provisions and died. ‘Thus all were cut off in 
the very act of atrocious wickedness. 

In such cases, when are the pefpetrators of crime punished ? 
Not in the future world, if we are to believe universalism ; not 
in this life, for they die in the very commission of glaring crimes. 
And yet we are told that in this world men do receive accord- 
ing to their deserts? How is justice administered in cases of 
this description? When are those who die in the very com- 
mission of crime punished? or do they pass with all their guilt 
to the courts of heaven ? . 

Say not that these cases are rare. Happily this is the fact. 
How comes it to pass that any such instances occur under the 
government of the all-wise God? Are not such instances so 
many specifications of glaring partiality ? 

Should the governor of the State detect but a few men in 
the commission of murder, or rape, or forgery—should he shield 
them by all the power of executive patronage from the grasp of 
justice—should he advance them to the highest stations of in- 
fluence, the glaring injustice of the procedure would call forth 
the most tumultuous excitement. Universalists themselves 
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would reprobate such a wanton outrage upon the rights of so- 
ciety. And does the Holy One welcome to the embrace of 
his love the blood-stained murderer, who has been slain in the 
commission of crime, or the foul libertine who has perished by 
the hand of an injured man? He does, if universalism may be 
credited. 

The view of apparent irregularities like those that have been 
mentioned thus far, has driven men to the belief of future retri- 
bution. ‘They have seen that unless a future tine for the ad- 
justment of such proceedings should arrive, the divine character 
would labor under the most unhappy implications. ‘They have 
believed, as the Bible teaches, that the time will come, when 
the delayed retribution will be awarded to the evil and the good, 
with exact impartiality. God has appointed a day of judgment 
in which the transactions of this life will be closely scrutinized, 
and when every man shall “ receive the things done in his body 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 
Universalism, in rejecting this scriptural truth, dispenses with a 
doctrine which has seemed to the servants of God and to the 
world at large the only explanation of the apparent disregard of 
justice in the government of this world. ‘The friends of this 
system are obliged to prove merely from what is developed in 
this life, that God is just. They are not at liberty to leave per- 
plexing difficulties to be explained by the unfolding scenes of 
the future world. All punishment, according to their system, is 
inflicted in this world. The reality of a day of judgment they 
deny. They must either question the justice of God, or explain 
in some satisfactory manner the glaring instances of partiality 
which their system discloses in the administration of Jehovah. 

Until universalism can account for the deviations from recti- 
tude which her system brings to light in the providence of God, 
we must affirm that upon the principles of this system the Holy 
One is guilty of glaring partiality—that he is not “ righteous in 
all his ways and holy in all his works.” 

Il. Universalism involves a charge of incompetency against 
the Sovereign of the world. 

The Almighty has established laws by which men are to be 
governed. He has affixed penalties which may be supposed 
the most suitable that infinite wisdom can devise. According 
to the scheme of universalism, the penalties are faithfully en- 
forced ; every man, it is said, “is punished to the full extent of 
his guilt. 
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How does the administration of Jehovah succeed? What is 
the state of the world? Does the government of the Eternal 
inspire sufficient awe or sufficient love to save men from incur- 
ring the penalty of the law? Where is the man that has been 
restrained effectually from sin? ‘There is not an instance of 
undeviating rectitude in our world. All have sinned ; all do 
sin, and all are punished. ‘There is not one of our race who 
escapes the penalty of the law as it is explained by univer- 
salism. 

The civil government that could not wield sufficient influ- 
ence to keep any of its citizens from becoming felons, would 
be deemed singularly weak. If all the inhabitants of our land 
were, at some time of their life, the inmates of a prison, you 
would infer that there must be some glaring defect in the struc- 
ture of the government—either that the laws are unwise, or 
that the execution of them fails of answering the desired _pur- 
pose. Universalism would bring out to view a similar defect 
in the divine government. It contemplates no future day of 
reckoning, when the unpunished and unpardoned offences of 
men are to be visited with ample retribution. It makes al] men 
suffer in this world, and only in this world, according to their 
desert. It contends that God enforces faithfully the penalties 
of his laws. Under an administration so effective, what do we 
witness? Every inhabitant of our world becomes a malefactor, 
and is punished. ‘There is none that does not become, at some 
time of his life, an inmate of the universalist’s hell. ‘The great 
mass of the human family must be imprisoned over and over 
again, as long as they live. Some persons, if we may judge by 
their misfortunes, seem never to remain out of this prison. Why, 
if a civil government could not sustain itself without covering 
the land with prisons and immuring within their walls all its 
subjects, from the chief magistrates down to the humblest child, 
at intervals, would it not be deemed miserably weak ? 

According to our views, the penalty of the divine law is not 
enforced in this life ; its full infliction is reserved for a future 
state; and at last an immensely large proportion, saved by the 
atonement, will escape the penalty of eternal death. The gov- 
ernment of God will accomplish its benign purposes without 
the enforcement of threatened suffering on every mortal. It is 
so effective as to recover lost sinners to the love and service of 
a holy God. Whereas according to universalism, none escape 
punishment ; all are fully punished in this life. Nor do they 
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seem to be beneficially affected by this severity. ‘The govern- 
ment of Jehovah, it seems then, is too weak to save any of the 
race ; all sin, and all are punished ; and they sin and suffer pun- 
ishment as long as they live, are imprisoned and then set at 
liberty to be imprisoned over and over again in the reputed hell 
of this world’s misery. ‘Thus we are taught to regard God 
chiefly as the jailer of the world. ‘Though he is vigorous in the 
extreme in the discharge of this unpleasant office, his prisons 
are continually filled, and yet the earth remains the same abode 
of universal depravity. 

Let it not be replied here that universalism teaches the final 
salvation of all men, and that it provides a remedy for all exist- 
ing evils in the divine administration. If sin is punished only 
in this world, future salvation can be no remedy for the ills of 
our present state. The doings of this life are to have no bear- 
ing upon the future. Such is the singular admission of uni- 
versalism, (Whittemore’s Notes on the Parables, p. 354.) In 
forming our estimate then of the divine government, we must 
limit our views to its results in this life, and here, as we have 
seen, we witness weakness and inefficiency. ‘The administra- 
tion of the Almighty is more unsuccessful than the administra- 
tion of any human ruler, if we must credit universalism. 

The legislators of antiquity deemed it unwise to propose laws 
without enforcing their penalties by the fear of future punish- 
ment. It is the opinion of statesmen that human laws cannot 
be sustained without the aid of a belief in future punishment. 
Even Napoleon would not dispense with this aid among the 
means by which his government was administered. But uni- 
versalism makes the Ruler of the world so unwise as to dispense 
entirely with the threatening of human punishment. If her 
statements were true, the all-wise God might improve his ad- 
ministration greatly if he would only learn from human sagacity 
to restrain mankind by the fear of future punishment. 

The penalty of punishment in this life never has restrained 
men to any great extent. Whether it be threatened by God or 
by man, it is not sufficient to ameliorate essentially the charac- 
ter of our race. Universalists themselves show that all the hell 
which they suffer in this world is but an inconsiderable evil. 
For although confident that they shall be happy after death, they 
evince no eagerness to leave a word where the sins of men are 
rigorously punished. They like their prison. Its confinement 
is not intolerably irksome. ‘They are not anxious to depart and 
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be with Christ, as Paul was. We have known some of their 
number to be extremely unwilling to die, and wish earnestly to 
stay longer on earth, to stay in the only place of punishment 
which they believe to be known in the dominions of the Al- 
mighty. Why should they wish to linger in our world, if it be 
a hell, and the only hell, as they assert, unless they begin to 
find that their doctrine is false, since it charges God with such 
incompetency as can never disgrace the government of the 
Eternal. 

III. Universalism conflicts with the benevolence of God. 

We, who believe the doctrine of future and endless punish- 
ment, are accused of dishonoring God Ly adopting the most re- 
volting conceptions of his character. Especially are our views 
said to conflict with divine benevolence. _We believe that our 
conceptions of divine goodness, when stripped of the hideous 
drapery which our opponents are pleased to hang around them, 
will be found to accord, not clash with the inspired assertion, 
‘“‘ God is love.” We are charged with denying the goodness 
of God. Those who differ from us claim at least to entertain 
more.expanded views of the divine benevolence than we do. 
Are they sure that their sentiments involve no impeachment of 
the goodness of the Almighty? This is a point on which they 
express themselves with much warmth, sometimes in a strain 
that denotes the most sincere desire to show forth the praises of 
the Lord, sometimes with a hectic glow and a severity of ex- 
pression that betokens more doubt than conviction of the alleged 
superior belief in the benignity of God. 

We wish not to say in return the hard things that have been 
said of ourselves. Our sentiments teach us to render good for 
evil, blessing for reviling. We shall not then retort upon our 
assailants the charge that their doctrine supposes God “ to de- 
light in cruelty.” But we shall attempt to show that univer- 
salism involves heavy charges against the benevolence of the 
Deity. 

1. The first specification we would make of this charge is, 
that if the doctrine of eternal punishment be not true, its preva- 
Jence is irreconcileable with the alleged goodness of God, for 
we cannot suppose that he would suffer mankind to be deluded 
and afflicted as they have been by the dominion of a cruel error 
down to the present time. 

If the heart of our Heavenly Father turns with instinctive 
horror from the mere conception of the future and endless pun- 
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ishment of an impenitent sinner—with as much more aversion 
than universalists feel—as he is greater and more benevolent 
than man—it is nota strange inference that he would not suffer 
his children on earth to be tormented by the fear of future pun- 
ishment. His goodness certainly would not suffer him to play 
thus with their apprehensions. He would soon relieve a suffer- 
ing world from such a horrible delusion as the doctrine in ques- 
tion seems to the universalist. 

What is the fact? Has the doctrine of the endless punish- 
ment of unforgiven sin been disowned or favored by the Father 
of men? Has it been uniformly rejected by Him on whose 
character it is said to reflect most unhappily? And have the 
generations of men lived in happy ignorance of this cruel de- 
lusion? And was it reserved for some vile misanthrope to 
broach the false and pernicious sentiment as late as our own 
century? ‘The doctrine of the eternal condemnation of the im- 
penitent sinner has been more or less distinctly believed in every 
age of the world. Examine the tenets of the principal systems 
of religion that have prevailed among men, and you find a dis- 
tinct avowal of belief in future punishment ; in some, of endless 
punishment. Examine the dictates of conscience and the natu- 
ral apprehensions of men. Do they declare that no punishment 
awaits the sinner beyond the grave? Their unwarped verdict 
accords with the Bible. They teach men to expect future wo. 
They suggest ‘a fearful looking for of judgment.” It is not 
till men have been schooled out of their original impressions by 
patient effort that they deny the doctrine of future punishment, 
except perhaps, in the case of those who have been reared under 
the influence of erroneous belief, in whose breasts veneration for 
parental wishes and established prejudice may be expected to 
control the natural suggestions of the heart. ‘The most of uni- 
versalists have held originally the belief which they now reject. 
Even their testimony once concurred with the teachings of un- 
papers conscience. 

efore the coming of Christ the doctrine of future and end- 
less punishment prevailed among Jews and Pagans. This is 
admitted by Dr. Hartley a zealous defender of universal salva- 
tion; who believed it to be a general tradition, and who admits 
that it has been “ the doctrine of the Christian world ever since, 
some very few persons excepted.” (See Dr. Hawes’s Tract 
on Universalism, p. 3.) ; 

~~ is it the deep seated sentiment of the mind that sin 
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must be punished hereafter. This conviction, as ancient as the 
world, whether we trace it to tradition or to the natural sug- 
gestions of the mind, comes from God. If it be a false senti- 
ment, how can its existence and prevalence be reconciled with 
the alleged goodness of the Lord ¢ 

The doctrine of future and endless punishment has been most 
distinctly believed by those who have enjoyed the instructions 
of inspired prophets and teachers. ‘The men who have been 
authorized by divine inspiration to teach the way of salvation, 
have conveyed the belief that this doctrine is founded in truth. 
Have prophets and apostles then taught what they were not in- 
structed to teach? Were they commissioned to make known 
the doctrines of universalism, and have they taught the oppo- 
site doctrines so distinctly, that the whole christian world 
“ some very few persons excepted,”’ have been grievously mis- 
led? Was it incompetency, or dishonesty, that made Christ 
and the apostles teachers of error? Teachers of error they 
were in fact, if universalism be true—for their instructions have 
established the belief that sin will be punished forever. 

Will it be said that they were incompetent teachers, that 
while they beiieved the truth of universalism, they were not 
able to defend and explain it to the satisfaction of their hearers, 
and that in spite of their most vigorous exertions the prejudices 
of the world remained unshaken? If the defenders of universal- 
ism assumed this position, and thus claim for their leaders more 
talent than fell to the lot of the Saviour and his apostles, how 
will they vindicate the goodness of God? Why did not a be- 
nevolent Deity raise up in former ages prophets and apostles 
who could teach universalism as distinctly and intelligibly as 
Balfour and Ballou? Why was the valuable discovery that 
revelation teaches universalism postponed to our own time? 
Why was not the first promulgation of Christianity entrusted to 
men who would perform their work in a less bungling manner 
than incompetent apostles are supposed to have done? The 
same benignant Providence that has blessed the world with the 
instructions of modern preachers of universalism, could have 
easily raised up men of equal talents in the first age of Chris- 
tianity. 

Will it be said that the prevalence of our doctrine is to be 
traced to dishonesty in the first teachers of Christianity? That 
divine goodness made ample provision for the promulgation of 
the truth, and that the agents to whom the work was committed, 
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were not true to their trust? This is a grave charge. Were 
Christ and his apostles base deceivers? Did they conceal the 
messages they were sent to teach, and substitute doctrines per- 
fectly at variance with universalism ? What motive could have 
prompted them to withhold the sentiment that sin will meet 
with no future punishment, and teach in its stead the stern 
doctrine of endless misery ? It is impossible to assign any reason 
for a measure like this. Why did they persevere in teaching 
error when they gained nothing but persecution, and when they 
had only to announce the welcome doctrine, that sin will not 
be punished hereafter, to become the favorites of the world? 
Surely they were not dishonest teachers. ‘They did believe 
what they taught. Did they then receive their instructions 
from God? Did he impart the doctrines that have prevailed in 
the world? The universalist says the doctrine is not true. Has 
the Almighty then sanctioned error? Ifso, where is his benevo- 
lence ? 

If he has not sanctioned the teachings of the apostles, why 
did he not send more successful teachers—men who could teach 
universalism as distinctly as modern preachers do ? 

The God of nature may withhold some of the discoveries of 
science, for centuries, without incurring the suspicion of a want 
of benevolence. It has not been essential to the welfare of 
the world to know, from the beginning of time, whether the 
earth or the sun is the centre of our planetary system, or how 
vessels may be propelled by steam, or railroads constructed. 
But the truths of religion are essential to our welfare. The 
universalist claims to go far beyond others in his conceptions of 
divine goodness ; he contends that his doctrine is the needed 
remedy for human misery. Will he explain then why it is that 
a merciful God entrusted this remedy to agents, who were so 
incompetent or so unfaithful as to substitute for this blessing the 
poison of error and torture a suffering world with the doctrine 
of future punishment? Why divine benevolence did not impart 
sooner the vaunted specific ? Why the doubts and fears of men 
were not removed entirely fifty centuries ago ? 

It is the favorite representation of the universalist, “If God 
be endowed with benevolence, he desires the salvation of -all 
men. If omnipotent, he is able to save all. The doctrine of 
endless misery denies then either the power, or the benevolence 
of the Almighty ?’ Not to dwell upon the sophistical nature of 
this argument, we would contend that it may be retorted upon 
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the universalist. If universalism be the grand remedy for the 
errors and miseries of mankind, the benevolence of God must 
have inclined him to make it known in every past age, and over 
the whole earth. If God be omnipotent, he is able to execute 
his desires—then he must have made all men, in all ages, uni- 
versalists. The recent origin of universalism, by this sort of 
argument, disproves either the benevolence or the power of the 
Almighty. 

2. But universalism conflicts still more decidedly with the 
benevolence of God. It strips his character of all clemency. 

Clemency consists in the remission of deserved punishment. 
It is noclemency to remit punishment that is unmerited ; this is 
mere justice. Now, what deserved penalty is remitted by the 
Almighty, according to universalism ? 

Is it future and endless punishment? This the system de- 
nies to have been our desert. This penalty, we are told, is 
unrighteously severe, and cannot constitute the penalty of the 
divine law. It cannot be contended then that it is clemency to 
save us from a doom which we have never deserved, and to 
which we have never been exposed. 

We are not to be told here, that Christ died to save sinners. 
Christ did not die to save men from undeserved perdition. 
The atonement must not be brought in thus as a mere make- 
weight in the system of the universalist. If it were unright- 
eous severity in God to threaten eternal ruin as the penalty of 
the law, it were no mercy to provide an atonement by which 
to save us from such ruin. This were cruel mockery, not di- 
vine compassion. The Son of God would not trifle with men 
by claiming the merit of surprising clemency, when to have 
failed to save us would have proved the sheerest injustice. 
How then is the clemency of God displayed? From what 
does divine mercy save men? 

Universalists are shocked at the doctrine of future punish- 
ment. They labor hard to explain away those passages of 
Scripture which announce a future judgment and the final con- 
demnation of sinners. They assert that no punishment is to 
be feared after death. They admit with us that God has ex- 
pressed for our race the most adorable compassion. They, as 
well as ourselves, believe the frequent and strong professions of 
clemency which the Lord has recorded in the sacred volume. 
We can unite in extolling the mercy of God. They will ex- 
claim with us, in the liveliest admiration “ God is love.” 
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When we admire the clemency of Heaven, we mean that 
clemency which saves us from the woes of hell. We adore 
the grace that can rescue lost sinners from a perdition which 
they deserve. We can exclaim with rapture, “thanks be un- 
to God for his unspeakable gift.” We can look upward, with 
observing angels, to the stupendous height, and downward to 
the unsearchable depths of that love which ransomed guilty 
men from the woes of an eternal imprisonment. We behold 
here, as we imagine, a topic that ought to call forth the grateful 
raptures of every heart. 

According to the system of universalism, however, our rap- 
tures are wholly unnecessary. As there is no endless perdition, 
there can be no future salvation. Suppose it were possible to 
prove that we have not been ransomed from eternal ruin. We 
cannot blot from the Scriptures the glowing records of divine 

ness. The universalist cannot deny while he receives the 
Bible, that we are said to be under the highest obligations to the 
Son of God, that the clemency of heaven is said to have made 
unparalleled exertions to save our race—that God claims from us 
the most rapturous gratitude for the actual exercise of surprising 
mercy. 

Where is this clemency seen? From what does the Son of 
God save men? 

It must be only from evils in this world, if we credit the as- 
sertions of the universalist. From what earthly evils does the 
Son of God save men? 

Let it be recollected that it is a doctrine of universalism, that 
men suffer in this world according to their deserts, and thus en- 
dure the penalty of the law. It is not from punishment on 
earth then that we are saved by divine mercy. Punishment 
we are said to suffer literally and fully. Universalism makes 
God as unrelenting as the severest task-master. According to 
this system, he inflicts without mitigation and without mercy 
the entire penalty of transgression. He is held up to our view 
as an almighty Shylock, who stands over the sinner with un- 
yielding sternness, unwilling to abate in the slightest degree the 
demands of justice. We know that universalism professes to 
regard Christ as a Saviour, but, at the same time, with glaring 
contradiction, it avows that we are punished as much as we 
deserve in this life. Here then is no room for the services of a 
Saviour. We cannot be punished by justice and saved by mer- 
cy at the same time. The convict, who serves out his time of 
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confinement in the cell of a prison, obtains his discharge as an 
act of justice, not of mercy. ‘To offer him pardon, after he has 
suffered the full penalty, is to insult and wrong him. 

The mercy of God saves us from no punishment in this 
world, according to universalism. From what then does it 
save us? 

When the force of this representation is felt, the reply usually 
is, that we are saved from sin. 

There is an important sense in which Christ saves his for- 
given people from the power of sin. But this is not what the 
universalist means, when he says that we are saved from sin. 
If the phrase “ to save us from sin” mean any thing, according 
to his system, it must mean to save us in such a sense from the 
power of sin, that we do not become sinners. In this sense 
Christ does not save us fromsin. If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves. ll sin, and all suffer more or Jess 
the consequences of sinning. From what then does the Re- 
deemer save us? We are not saved from future punish- 
ment, or from punishment in this life, or from our sins. We 
are saved—from nothing. Does the alleged clemency of God 
then expend its vast energies in doing nothing? Does prophe- 
cy, from the beginning of time, pour its multiplying and bright- 
ening rays upon a stupendous effort of divine mercy that is to 

rove at last nothing but a splendid bubble? Does the pro- 
jected scheme of man’s redemption kindle the piety and animate 
the lyres of ancient prophets? Does it awaken thrilling inter- 
est among the heavenly hosts? Does the Son of God, at 
length, descend to an expecting world? Is the tragedy of re- 
demption brought to its mournful close? Is it pronounced that 
the vast and eventful work is finished? Does the scene excite 
the most intense interest among angelic spirits? Does the tri- 
umphant Redeemer ascend again to heaven to receive afresh 
the praises of the universe—and is this all for nothing? Are 
the reiterated promises and the glowing appeals of the New 
Testament grounded upon nothing? Is the extolled clemency 
of heaven nothing but an empty name? _ Itis, if universalism be 
true. 

It is justice, not goodness, to enforce rigorously the demands 
of law. According to the tenets of universalism, there is no 
remission of sin, no expiatory atonement, no grace, no clemen- 
cy. If men obey, they are rewarded as an act of justice ; if they 
sin, they expiate their own guilt by enduring the full amount of 
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nishment. And yet this system claims the merit of showing 

h to a surpassing extent, the glory of divine benevolence ! 

The favorite appeals of the friends of this system might be 
retorted upon themselves in greater number. We have re- 
stricted ourselves to but three points, the justice, the compe- 
tency, and the benevolence of God. ‘The length of the article 
admonishes us to bring these remarks toa close. We shall 
conclude with expressing the hope that the continued existence 
and spread of universalism will attract more than they have yet 
done the attention of the friends of truth, and elicit from them 
such countervailing exertions as will save our flocks through the 
divine blessing, from the encroachments of this moral gangrene. 


ARTICLE V. 


Missionary ScHooLs. 


By Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., one of the Secretaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Boston. 


It is thought by some, that modern missionaries among the 
heathen give too much) attention to schools, and that they do 
this at the expense of time which ought to be devoted to the 
preaching of the gospel. ‘There may have been something to 
justify this opinion in a few of the missions, especially in their 
earlier stages. In general, however, the impression is probably 
a mistaken one ; at least in respect to the missions with which 
Iam acquainted. The misapprehension may be owing to two 
causes. First, in the annual reports of missionary societies, 
the statistics of education are usually given more in detail and 
with greater precision and prominence, than those of preaching 
—a result not easily avoided. Secondly, the precise object of 
education, as a part of the system of modern missionary opera- 
tions, appears not to have been generally understood hitherto 
by the community. Perhaps I ought to add, that its proper 
object has not always been well understood by the directors of 
missions. What this object is, will be explained in the sequel. 

The proportionate attention given by missionaries to schools, 
is by no means as great as many seem to suppose. Those who 
attended the last annual meeting of the American Board of 
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Commissioners for Foreign Missions, will remember the result 
of inquiries on this subject there proposed to the Rev. William 
Richards, of the Sandwich Islands mission. It appeared that 
not only was the average attendance of natives on preaching, at 
the fifteen stations of that mission, greater than it is in any one 
considerable district of our own country, but that the mission- 
aries preached oftener than is here customary among the settled 
pastors. And in general, the missionaries of that board among 
the heathen will bear comparison, in respect to the frequency 
of their preaching, with their more zealous brethren in the pas- 
toral office at home. And the same is no doubt true of the 
missionaries of other societies. 

Still it is admitted, that schools constitute a prominent part 
of the system of modern missions, and that there is no evidence 
of their having formed any part of the missions prosecuted by 
the apostles. The inquiry therefore is very natural and proper. 
Why this departure from apostolical usage? ‘To this inquiry 
the present article is designed to furnish a reply. 


Our first object will be to ascertain the extent of territory 
embraced by the apostolical missions. 

The inspired history gives no information that the apostles 
and their companions extended their personal labors beyond the 
Roman empire. Fabricius bas collected from the New Testa- 
ment the names of all the places there mentioned, at which they 
planted churches, some forty or fifty in number; and also the 
names of the different countries which they are said to have 
visited.* These countries were Judea, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Illyricum, Greece, Italy, and the islands of Cyprus 
and Crete, with several others of less note. Mesopotamia 
should probably be added, on the strength of 1 Pet.5: 13. All 
the principal districts or provinces of Asia Minor are named in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The parts of Arabia in which Paul 
spent several years, are supposed to have been adjacent to 
Damascus, and within the modern Syria; and there is no evi- 
dence in Scripture that this apostle actually made his contem- 
plated journey into Spain. The whole territory, therefore, 
traversed by the apostolical missionaries, so far as the Scriptures 
inform us, was within the Roman empire, and formed but a part 
of it; and, so far as territory is concerned, but little more than 


* Fabricii Lux Evan, exoriens, etc. p. 83. 
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was afterwards governed by the eastern or Byzantine emperors.* 

If we inquire what further lighi ecclesiastical history throws 
on this subject, we shall not be able greatly to extend the 
travels and faire of the apostles. Mosheim gives it as the re- 
sult of his researches, that “the stories often told respecting 
their travels among the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, the 
Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Russians, are too recent and fantastic to be received by an in- 
quisitive lover of the truth.” “A great part of these fabulous 
stories,” he continues, “ were got up after the days of Charle- 
magne ; when most of the christian churches contended as ve- 
hemently about the antiquity of their origin, as ever the Arca- 
dians, Egyptians and Greeks did.” Dr. Murdock, the Ameri- 
can translator of Mosheim, believes—chiefly in view of the 
authorities quoted by Fabricius—that Peter, after preaching 
long in Judea and other parts of Syria, probably visited Baby- 
lon, Asia Minor, and finally Rome ; that Paul, after his cap- 
tivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor and Greece, and returned to 
Rome, but did not proceed further westward than Italy ; that 
John, after remaining many years in Judea, removed to Ephe- 
sus, where, excepting the time of his banishment to Patmos, he 
remained till his death; that James the younger (the elder 
James was put to death by Herod) spent his life in Judea; and 
that Andrew probably labored on the shores of the Black 
Sea near the modern Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. 
“Philip,” he adds, “either the apostle or the evangelist, is 
reported to have ended his days at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. 
Thomas seems to have travelled eastward, to Parthia, Media, 
Persia and India. Bartholomew took perhaps a more south- 
ern course, and preached in Arabia. Matthew is also reported 
to have travelled east, in the Modern Persia. Of Simon the 
Canaanite, nothing to be relied on can be said. Thaddeus, 
Lebbeus, or Jude the brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
is reputed to have preached at Edessa, in the north of Syria. 
Of the companions of the apostles—Timothy, after accompany- 
ing Paul many years, is said to have been stationed at Ephesus, 
where he suffered martyrdom under Domitian or Nerva. Titus, 


another companion of Paul, is reported to have been stationed ~ 


in Crete, where he died. Mark, or John surnamed Mark, at- 


* The countries mentioned Acts 2: 9—11 ; add Media and Parthia 
to the above named. 
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tended Paul and afterwards Peter, and probably preached the 
gospel in Egypt. Of Luke, little can be said, except that he 
accompanied Paul, and wrote the book of Acts and a Gospel. 
Of Barnabas, nothing can be said worth relating, except what is 
learned from the New Testament.—F rom this account, imper- 
fect as it is, we may conclude that the apostles and their com- 
panions scarcely extended their labors beyond the boundaries 
of the present ‘Turkish empire.”* 

To the countries, then, which are mentioned in the New 
Testament as favored with the missionary labors of the apostles 
and their companions, ecclesiastical history adds Egypt, South- 
ern Arabia, Persia, Media, Parthia, and India. But we have 
nothing that throws light on their manner of proceeding in these 
countries. For information of this kind, we must look solely to 
the missions described in the New Testament. ‘These were in 
Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete. I say Crete, for although we have no ac- 
count of the labors of the apostle Paul in that island, we have 
his epistle to Titus, instructing him how to proceed in his mis- 
sion to the Cretans.—I omit Judea, as being the source of the 
missions, and not a heathen country. 


Our next inquiry relates to the state of education in these 
countries. 

The mere mention of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece 
and Italy, is‘enough for the reader of history. What were they 
in those times but the very foci of civilization? Where were 
other countries in the wide world, to be compared with them in 
this respect? And the time, too, in which the apostolical missions 
were performed, was it not in the palmy age of Roman literature ? 
But though the evidence of the high state of general civilization 
and individual intelligence in those countries at that period, is un- 
questionable, it is not easy to show precisely what means of ed- 
ucation were possessed by the people at large, nor to what extent 
the multitude was actually educated. 

Two events must have exerted a powerful influence on the 
minds of men and on the tone of education throughout the field 
traversed by the apostles ;—viz. the general dispersion of the 
Greeks, with their language and philosophy ; and the general dis- 
persion of the Jews, with their inspired books and their religion. 


* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 1. p. 55, 56—Note. 
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The Macedonians, upon the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, planted their colonies everywhere. ‘They built Gre- 
cian cities even in Media. ‘ Onthe Tigris, Seleucia was princi- 
pally inhabited by Greeks: to the southeast was the magnifi- 
cent Ctesiphon; and to the northwest was Sitace. Babylon 
imitated Macedonia; in its neighborhood lived Greeks and 
Macedonians. From thence along the Euphrates upwards lay 
Nicephorium, a Grecian city, surrounded also by other Greek 
towns ; and further on in Mesopotamia was Charrae, a settle- 
ment of the Macedonians. But not to enter into details, we re- 
fer (in Appian) to a large catalogue of cities in Further and 
Hither Syria, which were reckoned to the Greeks. Tigranes, 
the Armenian, in his march to Phenicia by way of Syria, de- 
stroyed no less than twelve Greek cities. Between Syria and 
Babylonia we meet with the ruins of Palmyra, on which are 
found more Greek than Palmyrene inscriptions. Even some 
written in the Palmyrene character, are nevertheless in their 
language Greek. In Hither Syria, on the boundaries of Pales- 
tine, and in Palestine itself, the Greeks, as was natural from the 
situation and neighborhood, made still greater intrusions.” An- 
tioch, the capital of Syria, was peopled by its founder with 
Greeks and Macedonians, and acquired a reputation for Greek 
refinement and science. ‘Tyre and Sidon adopted the Greek 
language. Caesarea was peopled chiefly by Greeks. Gadara 
and Hippos, on the east of the Jordan, became Greek cities, and 
the former possessed men learned in Greek science. So also 
did Gaza, a city on the southwest border of Judea. Philadel- 
phia, east of the Jordan, is still majestic in its Grecian ruins. In- 
deed the country east of the Jordan, was towards the north Greek, 
and towards the south mostly in possession of the Greeks.* 

In this manner were the Greek language, manners and insti- 
tutions generally diffused. As early as the time of Cato, that 
language was understood and spoken throughout the civilized 
world. Homer was read in Persia, and it is supposed even in 
India. In Carthage navigators described their voyages of dis- 





* Hug on the prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine, etc. 
Bib. Repos. Vol. 1. pp. 536—550. Prof. Pfannkuche, in his disser- 
tation on the prevalence of the Aramean language in the same coun- 
try in the time of the apostles, restricts the use of the Greek to nar- 
rower limits. Bib. Repos. Vol. 1. pp, 317—363. The reader will in 
cline to the views taken by Prof. Hug. St 
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covery, and Hannibal wrote a history of his wars, in the lan- 
guage of the Greeks.* ‘ Greca leguntur,” says Cicero, “ in 
omnibus fere gentibus.” During the reign of Augustus, the 
study of the Grecian philosophy was so generally prevalent, 
that almost every statesman, lawyer and man of letters was con- 
versant with the writings of the philosophers. ‘This philosophy 
originally embraced all inquiries about the nature of God, the 
origin and destiny of man, and the phenomena and powers of 
the material world. Afterwards the consideration of physical 
topics was to a great extent excluded. Socrates, as is well 
known, exerted his influence to direct the investigations of phi- 
losophy to subjects in morals and religion, and in social and po- 
litical economy. It is no doubt true, that comparatively few 
of the people knew anything of the different sects of Grecian 
philosophy, yet the fact that their disciples were so generally 
dispersed, must have had no small influence on the minds of men.t+ 

A consideration of the schools and the public libraries which 
are known to history, will assist our impressions as to the state 
of education in those large cities, in which were the recorded 
labors of the apostles and their associates. Athens for many 
ages had been renowned for her schools; and though at one 
time these were removed to Alexandria, and at another suffer- 
ed much in the conquest of Greece by the Romans, yet they 
revived, and were resorted to from all quarters by those who 
were eager for learning. ‘They even survived the incursion of 
the Gauls in the fourth century, and continued to flourish till 
after the time of Justinian. In the period under consideration 
they had rivals at Apollonia on the western shore of Macedo- 
nia, where Augustus finished his.education, not far south of Il- 
lyricum and Dalmatia; at Rhodes; at Pergamus, where was 
one of the seyen churches; at Tarsus, the birth-place of Paul ; 
and especially at Alexandria in Egypt. ‘The law school at 
Berytus, in Syria, was of a subsequent date ; and the schools 
of Antioch, Smyrna, Caesarea, Edessa and Seleucia, were of 
christian origin, and arose after the death of the apostles. The 
christian school at Alexandria was opened in the latter part of 
the second century. But the school of pagan philosophy in 
that city, at the era of our Saviour’s advent, was thronged from 


* Schlegel’s Hist. of Literature, Vol. I. p. 111. 


+ Eschenburg’s Manual of Class. Lit. translated and edited by Prof. 
Fiske ; and Enfield’s Hist. of Philosophy. 
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all quarters, and is said to have sent forth eminent philosophers 
of every sect to distant countries. ‘The celebrated library at 
Alexandria needs no description. About one hundred and fif- 
ty years before Christ, Pergamus contained a library of 200,000 
volumes, rivalling the collection of the Ptolemies. Before the 
era of our missions, Mark Antony had presented it to Cleo- 
patra, to replace the one in the Museum, which had been de- 
stroyed by Julius Cesar during the siege of Alexandria. 

As to the influence of the Jews in their dispersion, it may be 
remarked, that as long ago as the reign of Abasuerus, or Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, they were found in considerable num- 
bers in all the provinces of Persia. The evidence of this is in 
the book of Esther. At the commencement of the christian mis- 
sions, this people were dispersed over the Romanempire. The 
geographer Strabo, quoted by Josephus, says, ‘“‘ The Jews have 
already passed into every city; nor were it easy to find any 
place in the world, which has not received this nation and been 
occupied by it.” Strabo flourished in the Augustan age. 
At that time, the antiquities and sacred books of the Jews be- 
gan to attract the attention of pagan scholars, and conversions 
from paganism to Judaism were not uncommon. Synagogues, 
composed in great measure of proselytes, existed in many of 
the Grecian cities. Schools are said to have been common 
among the Jews; and no one can doubt that this dispersion of 
the Jews must have had a great effect on the gentile mind.* 

From all this it would seem, that education and knowledge 
must have been considerably prevalent in the countries where 
were the missions described in the New Testament. Especial- 
ly is it almost certain that men of education would be found in 
those cities generally, in which they gathered churches. Some 
of them would already be among the proselytes to Judaism, 
and it is highly probable that these would occasionally embrace 
the christian faith. The apostle Paul does indeed say, that 
“not many wise men after the flesh” were called. By these he 
may perhaps have meant the lg gp It was, however, 
then no doubt much as it is now. In every city where con- 
verts were multiplied, there were a few from the less proud and 
ambitious classes of educated men. These would be superior 
to most of the apostles in respect to mere learning, and some- 
times, it may be, quite equal to Paul himself, the best educa- 


* Eschenburg’s Manual, etc. p, 282. 
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ted among the apostolical missionaries. In point of fact, the 
standard of education among the Gentiles, in Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Rome, was at that time higher, than it was among 
the Jews, and the amount of education was greater. 


1 am now prepared to state some facts, illustrative of the 
apostolical missions, which are important to the main object of 
this discussion. One of the most prominent of these is, the 
smal! number of missionaries sent by the Holy Ghost into the 
several heathen countries. ‘The New Testament gives no evi- 
dence that more than three apostles visited Asia Minor. If we 
call in the aid of ecclesiastical history, we have but four. To 
these add Barnabas, Luke, Mark, Silas and Apollos, and there 
are but nine missionaries in all. ‘Timothy was a native of the 
country. So was Titus; at least he wasa Greek. The list 
of the’seventy disciples now extant, which would make nearly 
all the Christians named in the Epistles to be missionaries sent 
from Judea, is rejected by ecclesiastical writers as fictitious. 
But even if this list were authentic, it would then appear that 
not more than a dozen missionaries were sent to the countries 
of Asia Minor ; and, excepting Syria, no other country appears 
to have been so much favored in this respect. 

Now we are told that Paul and Barnabas, in their missionary 
tour through Asia Minor, “ ordained elders in every church.” 
Whom did they ordain? Sixteen cities are named where there 
were churches, and passages might be quoted from the Acts 
and Epistles, implying that a far greater number of churches 
were planted. Paul also informs ‘Titus, that he had left him in 
Crete, among other reasons, that he might “ ordain elders in 
every city.” Whom? Not men sent for the purpose from 
the churches of Judea. Not missionaries. ‘The elders thus or- 
dained were chosen from among the native converts themselves. 

Such was the usage of the apostles. ‘They preached the 
gospel. Converts were multiplied. ‘These were embodied in 
a society, and one or more of their number best qualified by 
talent, education, or miraculous gifts, or it may be in all these 
ways, were ordained over them in the Lord. 

ow, in what manner did the apostles obtain, in every city, 
men qualified for such a trust ? 

It appears that their missionary labors, so far as they are re- 
corded in the New Testament, were in the best educated, and 
in some respects highly educated, portions of the world ; that 
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they were chiefly in cities, and, excepting Rome and a few 
others, in Grecian cities, including most of those which were 
distinguished for learning and general civilization in those times ; 
that in most. places they must have preached more or less to 
educated men, rendering it not improbable that some of these 
were among their converts; and that these men, with some 
special instructions in the knowledge of the gospel, would be 
fitted to preach the gospel and take the pastoral charge of 
churches. During the three years Paul spent at Ephesus, and 
the year and a half he labored at Corinth, he might have train- 
ed numerous candidates for the ministry. Wherever the apos- 
tles went preaching the gospel, they found mind in that erect, 
intelligent, reasoning posture, which is the result of civilization 
—a more learned and refined civilization even, than existed in 
the communities from which the missionaries themselves pro- 
ceeded. 

It would seem, however, that whatever was the amount of 
education in the communities favored with the labors of the 
apostles, it was impossible to supply the gentile churches pro- 
perly with teachers, without a miraculous agency ; for, in these 
churches, the Holy Ghost saw fit to put forth a supernatural in- 
fluence to raise up prophets, teachers and governors, that they 
might the more speedily and effectually be built up in the faith 
and order of the gospel. 

On this subject, Mosheim gives his opinion as follows :— 
“As there were but few among the first professors of Chris- 
tianity, who were learned men and competent to instruct the 
rude and uninformed on religious subjects, it became necessary 
that God should raise up in various churches extraordinary 
teachers, who could discourse to the people on religious subjects 
in their public assemblies, and address them in the name of 
God. Such were the persons, who in the New Testament are 
called prophets. Rom. 12: 6. 1 Cor. 12: 28. 14: 3, 29. Eph. 
4:11. ‘The functions of these men are limited too much by 
those, who make it to have been their sole business to expound 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and especially the prophetic 
books. Whoever professed to be such a herald of God, was 
allowed publicly to address the people ; but there were present 
among the hearers divinely constituted judges, who could by 
infallible criteria discriminate between true and false prophets. 


The order of prophets ceased, when the necessity for them 
was past.” * 


Senne — 


* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Vol. I. p.8& 
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~ But Neander is more explicit in some admirable passages in 
his “ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian 
Church under the Apostles,” translated from the German by 
Professor Robinson for one of the early volumes of this work.* 
The passages to which I refer contain the views entertained by 
that eminent ecclesiastical historian concerning the nature and 
operation of the gifts of teaching and prophecy. He believes 
both of these endowments, as well as the gifts of tongues, mir- 
acles, signs and wonders, to have been above the course of na- 
ture. ‘The teachers he understands to be such persons as had 
been in some measure prepared, by a previous culture of the 
receptive and communicative faculties of the understanding, to 
develop and communicate that, which the illumination of the 
Spirit revealed to them, in a connected series of doctrinal in- 
struction. Their christian knowledge, according to Neander, 
they “ acquired for themselves through a self-agency quickened 
by the Holy Spirit—a self-agency which developed and wrought 
into form the truths perceived by them through this divine il- 
lumination. The prophet, on the contrary, spoke as he was 
impelled by the might of sudden inspiration at the moment; 
yielding to a sudden elevation of his higher self-consciousness, 
to a light which here burst upon him, he spoke according to a 
revelation. Hence the two gifts of teaching and prophecy 
might be possessed by the same person. In many moments of 
inspiration, the teacher might rise into the prophet. In such a 
state of mind the prophet uttered incidental and powerful ad- 
dresses for the awakening, exhortation, warning, and consola- 
tion of the church ; or such addresses to those who had not 
yet embraced the faith, as might serve to arouse their conscience 
and so prepare the way in their minds for the instruction of the 
daoxahog. It is manifest, what an influence this power of in- 
spired discourse, which wrought so especially upon the feelings, 
must have had at this period for the spread of the gospel. 
There came often into the congregations, persons, who only 
wished once to sée what was done in the christian assemblies ; 
or who only wished to become acquainted with the christian 
doctrine, of the divine character of which they were by no 
means convinced. In these assemblies there now stand forth 
men, who testify with overwhelming power to the corruption of 
human nature and the universal need of an atonement; they 





* Bib. Repos. Vol. IV. pp. 241—277. 
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speak from the depths of their own religious and moral con- 
sciousness to that of the other, as if they could read it to the 
bottom. The heathen feels himself stricken in conscience ; his 
heart is as it were unlocked before him ; he must acknowledge 
what before he could not believe, that the power of God is with 
this doctrine, that it dwells among these men.* 

«If now the connected instruction of the d:daozados, teacher, 
served to lead on to further knowledge those who had already 
embraced the faith ; or further to uphold them in the intelligent 
consciousness of that which they had received in the faith ; it 
was in like manner the province of the 1gogyté/a, prophecy, to 
bring over to the faith those who were not believers ; or, in 
those who were already in the faith, to quicken anew and 
strengthen their faith, and stir up anew in them the life of 
faith.” 

Another passage, which I extract from the same author, re- 
lates to the discerning or distinguishing of spirits, which was 
also a supernatural gift among the gentile churches of the apos- 
tolical age. 

“The christian life,” he says, “was to be allowed in the 
church to develop and declare itself with freedom. Whoever 
felt an inward impulse, was permitted to speak in the assem- 
blies of the church ; but self-possession was to accompany in- 
spiration side by side ; and it was from this very circumstance 
that the latter was to be known to be genuine. No one was 
permitted to speak alone and exclusively ; no one was to inter- 
rupt another.t If now Paul held it to be necessary to give 
such directions, it follows, that he by no means recognized the 
prophets in the church to be such untroubled media or organs 
of the divine Spirit, as not easily to mingle the divine and hu- 
man together. Against the prevalence of such an intermixture 
and the delusions flowing from it, if that which was human and 
impure were given out as the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,— 
against this the churches were to be protected by a trying of 
the spirits, in the exercise of a gift bestowed on individuals for 
this special purpose.” ¢ : 

Neander is of opinion that the “ word of knowledge” and the 
“ word of wisdom’’$ were distinctions in the gift of teaching ;— 


* 1 Cor. 14: 25. + 1 Cor. 14: 30-32. 
{1 Cor. 14:29. 1 John 4: 1. § 1 Cor. 12: 8. 
Vor. XII. No. 31. 13 
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the one referring to “ the capacity for unfolding the christian 
doctrine theoretically in its constituent parts ;” the other refer- 
ring to “ the capacity for applying it practically to the particu- 
lar relations and circumstances of life.” 

The gift of church government (“ governments,” 1 Cor. 12: 
28) Neander explains as a special talent quickened by the Holy 
Ghost, designed to qualify individuals for the station of officers 
in the church. These were called mgeofuregos, presbyters, 
elders, or énioxonos, overseers ; both names referring to one and 
the same office, and both synonymous. It was such the apos- 
tles ordained over the churches they gathered among the 
Gentiles. The gift of helps he understands as having refer- 
ence to the various services required in administering the affairs 
of the church, as the superintendence of alms and the care of 
the sick ; and to this class probably belonged the gift of mipacu- 
lous cures. 

In respect to the gift of tongues, this writer follows the mode 
of explanation now common among his countrymen, regarding 
it as designed solely for the benefit of the possessor. His views 
are founded upon 1 Cor. xiv. Our view of it, in common with 
that generally entertained by Christians in this country and 
Great Britain, is founded on Acts 2: 11. We regard the en- 
dowment as designed to enable the first missionaries and the 
prophets and teachers in the different churches to instruct others 
who spoke languages foreign from their own. 

“The gift of foreign tongues,” says Mosheim, “ appears to 
have gradually ceased as soon as many nations becaine enlighten- 
ed with the truth and numerous churches of Christians were 
everywhere established ; for it became less necessary than it 
was at first. But the other gifts, with which God favored the 
rising church of Christ, were, as we learn from numerous testi- 
monies of the ancients, still conferred [i. e. in the second cen- 
tury] on particular persons here and there.”* ‘There is reason 
to think that they did not wholly cease until sometime in the 
third century. 

Thus were the apostolical churches among the heathen fur- 
nished with religious teachers and guides. ‘The apostles (ex- 
cepting Paul) after spending three years in the most intimate 
connection with one who spake as never man spake—in a school 
for which any candidate for the ministry would gladly exchange 


* Mosheim, vol. I. p. 125. 
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the most favored of the halls of science—were wondrously en- 
dowed by the Holy Ghost with miraculous gifts and graces. 
Paul, pre-eminently the apostle to the Gentiles, spent his youth, 
probably, in the schools of Tarsus, but completed his education 
at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem. He received his know}l- 
edge of the gospel by immediate revelation ; “ for I neither re- 
ceived it,” says he, “ of man, neither was I taught it but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” Next were the evangelists, often 
companions of the apostles in travels and labors, also endow ed 
supernaturally for the work of missions. Next came prophets, 
teachers, etc., in the several churches. And these supernatu- 
ral gifts appear not to have been restricted to one or two mem- 
bers of each church, but, sometimes at least, were bestowed, for 
mutual edification, upon numerous members, if not upon all.* 

Now we must believe that the Holy Ghost would not have 
exerted this supernatural agency upon the minds of the first 
Christians, had it been unnecessary. And whence the necessity ? 
Why were their minds strengthened, made the subjects of a 
spiritual illumination, and endowed with a facility and force of 
utterance beyond the reach of their natural powers in their cir- 
cumstances ? And why was this supernatural agency gradually 
withdrawn, as the churches became more enlightened by edu- 
cation, and able to train up her own teachers in her schools at 
Alexandria, Caesarea, Antioch, Edessa, and elsewhere? It has 
been said that the church grieved away the Spirit by her cor- 
ruptions and follies. But it is far more reasonable to suppose, 
that the agency was withdrawn because the exigency which 
called for it had ceased. 


We now turn our attention to modern missions, and contrast 
their circumstances with those of the missions described in the 
New Testament. 

Modern missions have been sent to the Oriental churches, to 
the Mohammedans, and to—omitting some small districts—the 
pagan nations in western and southern Africa, India, the Archi- 


* 1 Cor. 14: 23, “If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues. vy. 24, “If all prophesy.” 
v. 26, “When ye be come together, every one of you hath a psalm, 
hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation.” v. 29—31, “ Let 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the others judge. If any thing 
be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For 
ye may all prophesy one by one.” 
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pelago, Polynesia, and the territories occupied by the native 
tribes of North America. The Oriental churches and the Moham- 
medans occupy most of the countries that were the scene of the 
apostolical missions. These I pass by at present, to contrast 
the circumstances of the modern and ancient missions to pagan 
nations. 

One obvious and most important fact in modern missions to 
the heathen is, that they are prosecuted in the less civilized, 
and to a great extent in uncivilized, portions of the world. 
What heathen nation of these times will compare with the na- 
tions visited by the apostles? India is partially civilized; tic 
rest are ina state of barbarism, and most of them, except as 
they have been affected by the gospel, are absolutely savage. 
On the score of education and intelligence, they stand immeas- 
urably below the Greeks and Romans. The aboriginal-Amer- 
ican, the Polynesian, and the African nations were without an 
alphabet until they received it from the missionaries. The lar- 
ger nations of the Indian Archipelago have long had the use of 
letters, but scarcely one in forty of the inhabitants can read, 
and books of every kind are rare. Concerning India, the Abbé 
Dubois is good authority, except where he speaks of Protes- 
tant missions. He says the brahmins regard the sciences as 
their own exclusive property, that they make a mystery of them 
to the vulgar, and have always taken the greatest pains to pre- 
vent their spread among other classes of men. At the same 
time they have themselves made no progress in learning beyond 
their ancestors of the era of Pythagoras, and stand, with the 
whole body of the Hindoos, where they did two thousand years 
ago. It is worth while to add, that the sciences above referred 
to, which are the ones that in ancient times gave so much ce- 
lebrity to the Indian philosophers, are astronomy, astrology and 
magic. ‘The native schools now existing in India are so un- 
like those of Europe or America, and so inferior to them, as 
not to bear a comparison. The Abbé says they are in the 
larger towns, or within the precincts of some large temple, aud 
are without method, or plan for study, or discipline, without ex- 
citement for the student, or encouragement for the teacher.* 

I hesitate not to advance the proposition, that mind, in all the 
pagan nations, now open to missionaries, is in such a state that 
the converts, without either the supernatural gifts of early times, 
or the substitute for those gifts (imperfect as it may be) which 


* Description of the People of India, Vol. I. p. 354. 
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is found in education, will not be fitted for the offices and du- 
ties of the cliristian church, nor to stand alone without the help 
of missionaries. 

They need such extraneous influences far more than did the 
early converts. ‘This is true of the nations of India ; and it is 
pre-eminently true of the more barbarous pagan nations in which 
the experiment of Protestant missions has been made. How 
it would be in China, I do not know. A more thorough and 
practical discipline appears there to be given to the mind in the 
class of students called “literati,” than is known to any class of 
minds in India. But in the large portions of the heathen world 
just named, it is impossible, without either miraculous gifts, or 
education, fairly and fully to introduce the christian church, in 
any one of its existing forms ; or if introduced, there is no rea- 
son to believe that such churches could be sustained and flourish 
without the constant presence of missionaries. ‘They could 
not on the plan of Congregationalism ;—for want of that intel- 
ligence and discretion among the members, which are so neces- 
sary where every man has a vote anda direct agency in the 
affairs of the church, and for want also of men qualified to act 
as deacons and committees. Even now, after all that has yet 
been done in the way of education, Congregational mission- 
aries (and the same is equally true of all others) are obliged to 
exercise a governing influence in the churches they have gather- 
ed very analogous to that exercised by the apostles.—They 
could not on the plan of Presbytertanism ;—for want of suita- 
ble men to be entrusted, as ruling elders, with the government 
of the church.—Neither could they on the plan of Episcopacy ; 
for want of men qualified to perform the duties of priests and 
bishops. Indeed, the want of well qualified teachers and pas- 
tors would be equally felt, and equally fatal to success, what- 
ever form should be given to the ecclesiastical organization. I 
repeat ; without either miraculous gilts, or that intellectual and 
moral discipline which is not ordinarily attained without more 
education than is to be found in the heathen world, the native 
churches, if left to themselves, would soon run into confusion, 
and the institutions of the gospel would perish from among 
them. One has but to study the writings of the apostolical 
Fathers to see, that even in their times—in the centre of the 
civilized world, and almost in the brightest period of ancient 
learning—the churches founded by the personal ministry of the 
apostles, as soon as miraculous gifts ceased, and earlier, were 
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kept with the greatest difficulty in the doctrines of the apostles.* 
And we know that it took the church three long centuries to 
acquire even the ascendency in the Roman empire, and that 
the hour of her triumph may be regarded as the commence- 
ment of her decline. [t would be an interesting inquiry, how 
far this slow progress, (it must be regarded as slow, if we take 
only the time into view,) and the early, rapid, and terrible de- 
cline of the church, followed by ages of darkness, were owing 
to the want of those very facilities for general education, with 
which God, chiefly through the medium of the press, has fur- 
nished his people in these latter days. 

Not to pursue this subject, let us illustrate somewhat more 
the intellectual degradation, into which the great body of the 
present heathen world has fallen. 

To how great an extent have all useful ideas perished from 
the minds of pagan nations! In those which make the great- 
est pretentions to learning, in India for instance, the researches 
of christian scholars have discovered that there is but little of 
truth on any subject. Their history, chronology, geography, 
astronomy, their philosophical notions of matter and mind, and 
their views of creation and providence, religion and morals, are 
exceedingly destitute of truth. It is not, however, so much va- 
cuity of mind that we have here to contend with, as plenitude 
of error; the mind being filled with theories and systems of 
geography, astronomy, metaphysics and theology, all mingled 
together—the accumulations and perversions of three thousand 
years—and all claiming the same divine origin, the same infal- 
libility and authority. So that, happily, even the simplest 
course of elementary instruction in schools, could not be other- 
wise than a direct attack upon their false religions; and the 
overthrow of any one of their systems of learning would be a sub- 
version, in their apprehension, of theological error, and the sub- 
stitution of theological truth. 

But when we go beyond the limits of civilization, among the 
wild children of paganism living on our western wilderness, in 
Africa, and the islands of the sea, then it is vacuity of mind, 
and not a plenitude, we have to operate upon. ‘The savage 
has few ideas, and those few relate to his physical experience 
and wants. The relations of things escape his attention. He 
sees only the objects just about him. He knows nothing of 


* See Osburn on the Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and 
Early Fathers, passim. 
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geography ; nothing of astronomy ; nothing of history ; nothing 
of his own spiritual nature and destiny ; nothing of God. His 
mind, if it were possible for it in these circumstances to be ex- 
panded, would still be empty. It could not stand erect. It 
would have nothing to support it. 

The worst consequence of all this in connection with the nat- 
ural depravity of the savage, is that paralysis of the thinking 
power, especially on spiritual subjects, so often mentioned and 
lamented by missionaries. ‘This indisposition to thought is 
well illustrated by the Rev. Lorrin Andrews, principal of the 
missionary Seminary at the Sandwich Islands, in an essay on 
native schools at the islands written about six years since.* I 
will quote a few of his more striking facts. 

“The worst thing in their reading,” he says, speaking of 
the natives, “is, that they get no ideas. I have taken great 
pains to ascertain this fact, and 1 am convinced that ninety out 
of a hundred that are called readers, hardly know that any 
meaning ought to be attached to the words. Indeed a great 
many think there is a kind of mystery, or perhaps magic, in 
reading. Their notion is, that they must say over a word or 
two, or a sentence, and then from some quarter a thought will 
come to them—that is, when they have any thought at all. I 
have spent hours at a time, in the high school, trying to make 
the scholars believe that a word written on paper, or printed in 
a book, meant just the same thing as when spoken with the 
mouth.” —‘* The mass of the people,” he adds, “ gain nothing 
from conversation with their countrymen who are better in- 
formed, as in enlightened countries, for they are all alike un- 
thinking.” —* It is remarkable that we are obliged to teach in- 
a formal manner many things to this people, which are easily 
understood by the most illiterate in civilized countries, or which 
they would find out by inference. We are called upon fre- 
quently to answer questiors which appear to us foolish. To 
mention only one ; about three months ago, the wife of Kauwa, 
one of the Society Island teachers, died ; a very respectable 
and, I believe, pious woman. She died on the Sabbath day. 
Some few days after her death, the question was agitated among 
our Lahaina church members, whether or no she could now be 
happy? And the conclusion pretty generally, if not univer- 
sally, was that she must be miserable, since the last act of her 
life consisted in dying on the Sabbath ; in other words, break- 


* See Appendix to the 25th Annual Report of the A. B. C. F. M. 
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ing the Sabbath ; and as they had been taught that there was 
no repentance after death, it was not discoverable at all by 
them how she could be saved. ‘This reasoning was among the 
best informed people of Lahaina, who have enjoyed almost ten 
years of faithful instruction. Kaio, my teacher (in the native 
language), who for thought, reflection, and knowledge of the 
Scriptures stands third, if not second, in the island, was com- 
pletely puzzled with the question, and came to me for a solu- 
tion.” 

* The study of Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic,” says the 
same missionary ,two years later, ‘ has done more than all other 
books in teaching the scholars to think. Geography has great 
ly enlarged their views of things, and added much to their stock 
of knowledge. But for much mental discipline in a little space, 
this little book has exceeded all others they have yet had. 
After going half way through the book, they were astonished 
at themselves. When I commenced with it, they laughed at 
the simplicity of the questions on the first page, and said it was 
like the Child’s Arithmetic.* I turned over thirty or forty 
pages of the manuscript, (the translation had not then been 
printed), and read off several questions. ‘They thought of them 
a while, and said, nobody knows these things, they are exceed- 
ingly entangled. I told them they could soon comprehend 
them, if they would go straight on from the beginning of the 
book. ‘They said, perhaps so. Sometime after they had pass- 
ed over the place they thought so difficult, they asked me when 
they should get to the hard questions I had formerly read to 
them? On being told they had passed over those questions 
without making a mistake, they exclaimed, what fools we were!” 

How very unlike the field which God has given us to culti- 
vate among the heathen, to that cultivated by the apostles and 
their associates. Moreover, we go forth to our work without 
their power of performing miracles, and our converts must be 
built up in the faith and order of the gospel, and qualified to 
stand alone and extend the triumphs of the Redeemer of men, 
without those gifts of teaching, prophecy and government, 
which were supernaturally conferred on the first gentile con- 
verts. 

Would any one, notwithstanding this vast difference of cir- 


* Members of the high school, or seminary, were at that time 
adults. 
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cumstances, still restrict us to the single method of oral preach- 
ing, because only that was employed by the apostles? But 
why overlook the supernatural qualifications, the miraculous 
powers of the apostles! Why overlook the supernatural gifts 
conferred upon their converts? Why lose sight of the fact that 
the apostles did actually press into the service all the natural 
powers they possessed, all their intellectual acquisitions, all 
their gifts and graces, and all the providential facilities within 
their reach, and brought these all to bear to the utmost upon 
the people to whom they were sent? And would they not 
have been grateful for more power, and greater means and fa- 
cilities? Would they not have used them if they could? 
Would not the apostle Paul, for instance, in the prosecution of 
his missions, have rejoiced in such providential facilities, as 
rail-roads by land; steam-boats by water; paper instead of 
papyrus, or parchment; printed books instead of manuscripts ; 
bills of exchange, by means of which to remit the contributions 
of the Macedonian and Grecian churches to Jerusalem, rather 
than the necessity of sending messengers all the way thither to 
carry the money ; and the log-line and compass, in that terrible 
tempest when for many days neither sun nor stars appeared ? 
Would he not gladly have favored the whole body of his con- 
verts with the reading, as well as the hearing, of the word? 
And when laboring with his own hands at Corinth and Ephe- 
sus, because he deemed it inexpedient to be chargeable to the 
Christians of those cities, would it not have been grateful to his 
feelings and facilitated his missionary work, if some society in 
Judea could have relieved him from this necessity ? 

Nothing can be more illogical, than the objection brought 
against missionary schools, because the apostles established 
none. How many things the apostles omitted to do, which 
they would have done if they could. And how absurd to re- 
strict the church of the nineteenth century to the means that 
were at its command in the first. Must no use be made of the 
numberless providential gifts to the church since then? Must 
no notice be taken of the subsequent changesin her circum- 
stances? Must noregard be had for the very different attitude 
and relations of the pagan world towards her? The heathen 
to whom the church then sent her missions, were as well in- 
structed in human science, as she was herself; now, the heath- 
en are as much lower on the scale of intelligence, as the church 
is higher ; and does this fact create no additional obligation ? 
Vou. XII. No. 31. 14 
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Besides, where is the divine command to restrict ourselves to 
one mode of propagating the christian religion? The apostles 
certainly had two. ‘They preached; and then, by the laying 
on of hands, they instrumentally conferred extraordinary gifts 
of teaching, prophecy, government, tongues and miracles on 
certain of the converts.* The first we do as they did; the 
second, in the only manner within our power, viz., by a course 
of instruction. And as the command to do a thing includes 
the means which are necessary for its performance, this, being 
essential to the accomplishment of the work enjoined, is also 
commanded. Moreover, by what authority do we limit the 
meaning of the Saviour’s last command to the public, oral, for- 
mal proclamation of it to a congregation? When has it been 
shown, that the apostles delivered sermons in the manner of 
modern times ?—And why make adults the only object con- 
templated by the injunction? Should the gospel not also be 
proclaimed to youth and children, and the manner of proclaim- 
ing it be suited to their years? Why tie up this blessed com- 
mand, so full of good will for mankind, to one single method of 
conferring the benefit? Why limit its applicability to one 
single combination of circumstances ? Is the consecrated church 
the only place where the gospel can be, where it ought to be 
preached? May the gospel not be preached in an upper, pri- 
vate room? May it not be preached, in conversational tones 
and manner, to a single family ? May it not be preached by the 
way-side to a single traveller? May it not be preached in the 
Bible-class, and Sabbath school, and even in the week-day 
school ; and then may not the media of truth, common in such 
circumstances, be employed to make it known to the youthful 
mind ?.I would ask, too, if the writing of Paul’s Epistles was 
not an act of obedience to the command under consideration ? 
No one doubts that it was; and if so, and if a copy of his 
Epistle to the Colossians was made out for the church of the 
Laodiceans,t was not the copying of the epistle in obedience 
both to the letter and spirit of the Saviour’s command? And 
when we, availing ourselves of the manifold copying powers of 
the press, print this epistle and the other portions of the word 
of God, and distribute them by thousands, is not this obeying 
the command? And when we teach the unlettered to read 
* Rom. J: 11. Acts 8: 17. 1 Tim. 4: 14. Acts 19: 6. 
+ Col. 4: 16, 
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the word of God for themselves, and thus enable them to con- 
fer the same ability on others, and to grow more in knowledge 
and grace than they otherwise would, is not this also obeying 
the command? Yes verily; it is intelligent obedience. For 
the printing of the word of God, and teaching men to read it, 
are not something different from the work enjoined. They 
are not designed to open and smooth the way for the gospel. 
They are not preparatory work. ‘They are the very work it- 
self—as much so as the conferring of miraculous gifts of pro- 
phecy and teaching, or the writing of the Gospels, or the in- 
spired Epistles anciently were. The schools are—if they are 
what they ought to be—nurseries of piety, places and means 
for the direct inculcation of gospel truth in youthful minds and 
hearts. ‘They are folds where the lambs of the flock are to 
be fed. 

LestI should be misunderstood I willsay here—what will more 
fully appear in the sequel—that a due proportion is to be ob- 
served in the different parts of the work. The different gifts, 
like the different members of the body, though all essential to 
the completeness of the whole, have their relative degrees of 
importance, and should each be kept in their several places, 
and each have no more than their respective proportions of 
time. Preaching has the first place. It has that place at 
home, and it has it and should have it abroad. It is the grand 
means of operating upon the conscience and heart. It is the 
grand means of conversion. In some form or other, adapted to 
the circumstances of the missionary, it should be the leading 
pursuit of his }'fe. In every mission it should be the focal 
point, the ultimate, grand object, the final cause with the mem- 
bers in all their plans. 


It is time now to state, more precisely, what place education 
should hold in the system of modern missions. 

1. If we were to regard education simply as a convenient 
method of inculcating a knowledge of the gospel on minds of a 
certain class, still it may properly be used by the missionary. 
So far as heathen youth are concerned, it is found in practice to 
be the only method of getting early access to their minds, the 
only method of preaching the gospel to them. It is often the 
most direct and effectual means of bringing others, and espe- 
cially parents, under the preached gospel.* The visitation and 
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* Acts 19: 9. 
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superintendence of schools also gives a fine field of usefulness 
to missionaries recently come upon the ground, and not enough 
acquainted with the native language to preach formally to the 
adults. It is almost the only thing they can do; and in the 
larger missions there will almost always be some missionaries in 
this condition. 

2. In barbarous pagan countries, if we could make any use 
of the press and the printed word of God, elementary schools 
are indispensable. If we withhold the Bible from the pagan, 
no matter how, in what respect does our policy differ from that 
of the church of Rome? I need not say that books and the 
press are useless in a community which cannot read. 

3. Ages of experience in protestant Christendom have shown, 
that connecting a small system of schools with the stated and 
frequent preaching of the gospel, is wise as a means of increas- 
ing the effect of preaching and the durability of its influence. 
And if it be so within the bounds of Christendom, why not be- 
yond? ‘The ministry throughout the world, acts under one and 
the same commission, and is governed by one and the same 
code of laws. The gospel they preach is the same. Human 
nature, with which they have to deal, is the same. If the cir- 
cumstances differ, as they do very greatly, the difference only 
shows the greater need of connecting schools with preaching 
among those, who know not the gospel. The ordained mis- 
sionary will indeed engage no more than is necessary in their 
elementary instruction. He will commit this as soon as may 
be to native teachers. But when occupying a fixed station, he 
will no more be without such schools than the pastor at home, 
and no more will he withhold from them his fostering care, and 
watchful guardianship. ‘The missionary who has these schools 
around him, and the missionary who has them not, will do well 
from year to year to compare their respective congregations, 
and the results of their preaching. Let their native churches 
also be compared, and their prospects among the rising genera- 
tion. 

4. After all, we cannot undertake to educate the youth of 
the whole heathen world, nor even any considerable proportion 
of them. The labor and the expense are both out of the ques- 
tion. Whatever it may be proper or desirable for us to do, in 
a general point of view, the scantiness of the means placed at 
the disposal of missionary societies renders it expedient, yea 
unavoidably necessary, that schools at the expense of such so- 
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cieties be established on a limited scale. We can educate only 
the few, and they must educate the many. Our pupils, as far 
as possible, should be select, and selected with some regard to 
the ulterior employment of the most promising of them as help- 
ers in the mission. Our schools should be model schools. They 
should be nurseries of teachers. ‘They should be introductory 
to the higher seminary, and preparatory to it. ‘The preached 
ospel must at all events be sustained, and the number of 
schools should be regulated by the means placed at the disposal 
of the society, and the balance remaining of what is appropria- 
ted to the mission, after providing for the support of its preach- 
ing members. Still I must doubt,—if missionaries are not to be 
mere itinerants, if they are to have a fixed residence and ope- 
rate within the bounds of some one district,—whether the 
church has any right to insist upon their laboring wholly with- 
out schools; or, in other words, without a system of means in 
operation around them for rearing up native helpers and succes- 
sors in their work. Do the Scriptures confer any such right on 
the churches? Do they impose any such obligation on the 
missionary ? Had missionaries the power of conferring super- 
natural gifts by the laying on of their hands, as the apostles and 
some of their associates had, the case would be very different. 

5. While I assert the legitimate use of schools as one of the 
means of propagating the gospel in foreign missions, and while 
I maintain the right of missionaries to be furnished with them 
to a certain extent, | would suggest a general rule in relation 
to their establishment ; having respect in this rule to the aver- 
age amount of funds which experience has shown may be re- 
lied on by missionary societies, and the proportionate demand 
which will be made on these for sending forth and supporting 
preachers of the gospel. ‘The rule is this ;— That the system 
of education, in all its parts, so far as it is supported by the 
JSunds of the mission, should have a direct reference to the 
training up of native teachers and preachers. ‘To this, in the 
smaller missions, and also in the less concentrated missions, there 
must be exceptions. A liberal construction should always be 
given to it. In some missions, as among the Tamul people of 
Ceylon and South India, the rule itself may require a consid- 
erable number of schools ;— to awaken attention, give tone to 
the public mind with respect to education, furnish a better se- 
lection, give importance to the subject in the view of the select 
pupils, open a field for the occasional trial of their powers while 
pursuing their studies, and strengthen their motives to arrive at 
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high attainments. Still, whatever scope is allowed for the ex- 
ercise of discretion in arranging and managing the details of the 
system, there will be a great practical advantage in having the 
one definite object proposed by this rule. And it is a ques- 
tion, whether missions themselves ought not to be established, 
organized, and prosecuted with more reference to the same end. 
Are not many of our missions modelled as they should be, if 
our object and expectation were to furnish a full supply of 
preachers from Christendom for all the nations of the heathen 
world, now and for ages to come ; and as they should not be, 
if our ee be to imitate the apostles by throwing the great 
amount of permanent labor upon converted natives, and intro- 
ducing what the Holy Spirit may be expected to make a self- 
sustaining, self-propagating Christianity ? 

The plan suggested would involve a seminary of a higher 
order in each considerable mission, which would receive pupils 
from the preparatory schools, and conduct them through a 
course of liberal education more or less protracted. These 
seminaries should be commenced on a small scale, and enlarged 
no faster than shall be necessary. ‘They should combine the 
college and the school of theology. The notion that instruc- 
tion in the principles of human science must precede the study 
of theology, is derived from the schools of philosophy, and is 
not countenanced by the word of God. The plain, simple 
theology of the Scriptures can be taught to youth, and even to 
heathen youth, in every stage of their education. The institu- 
tions should be eminently missionary institutions. ‘The whole 
course of education, from beginning to end, should be christian. 
It should be no part of the object of these seminaries to educate 
natives for the law, nor for medicine, nor for civil affairs, nor 
for trade, except so far as this will directly promote the legiti- 
mate objects of the missions with which they are connected. 
The course of instruction should be planned with a view to 
raising up, through the blessing of God, an efficient body of na- 
tive helpers in the several departments of missionary labor—to 
be teachers of schools, catechists, tutors and professors in the 
seminaries, and, above all, preachers of the gospel, pastors of 
the native churches, and missionaries to the neighboring hea- 
then districts and countries. For this purpose the seminaries 
should be furnished with competent teachers, and with all ne- 
cessary books and apparatus, and a press should generally be in 
their neighborhood.* 


" ® See a Statement of Principles, on which missionary Seminaries 
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These missionary seminaries will be as really subordinate to 
the preaching of the gospel, as are the theological seminaries of 
our own country. If we teach in them, and in so doing turn 
aside in any degree from the formal ministry of the word, it will 
be that we may multiply teachers and ministers of the word. 
Our object will be the more effectually to plant those instru- 
mentalities, which, with God’s blessing, will secure for the 
gospel a permanent footing and constant increase in heathen 
countries. 


Our protracted discussion now draws to its conclusion. We 
should not forget, however, to glance at the claims of education 
among the oriental churches. ‘The oriental churches are the 
Coptic, Syriac, Greek and Armenian, and they number about 
six millions of souls. The Copts are found in Egypt; the 
Syrians, in Syria, Mesopotamia, the mountains of Koordistan, 
and on the western shore of Hindoostan ; the Greeks, in Greece, 
European Turkey and Asia Minor. Many of the Arabs in 
Syria are of the Greek church; and so is the Georgian nation, 
living at the northern base of Mount Caucasus, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. ‘The country of the Armenians lies 
between Asia Minor and Persia, but the Armenians are a com- 
mercial people widely scattered. About a hundred thousand 
Maronites on Mount Lebanon, and nine thousand for each of 
the sects above mentioned, are converts to papacy. These 
are relics of the churches planted by the apostles. ‘To them 
were first given the oracles of God, and from them emanated 
the light of the glorious gospel which shines upon us. “ But 
in treading over again the tracks of the apostles,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, “I have sought in vain for an individual that now 
breathes the spirit of Jesus, unless he had borrowed it from a 
foreign source.”* I shall content myself with affirming, that 
the state of education and intelligence is much lower now, in 
the countries where the oriental churches are found, than it was 
in the apostolical times. Even if it were not, regarding educa- 
tion as taking the place of miraculous gifts, and as our only 
means of raising up teachers and preachers, it is to be number- 
ed among the legitimate objects of modern missions to these 
churches. The necessity for schools sustained by missionary 


should be reared, in the Appendix to the 28th (last) Annual Report 
of the A. B. C. F. Missions, p. 151—155. 


* Missionary Sermons and Addresses, p. 223. 
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societies, is, however, less urgent among the oriental Christians, 
than in heathen nations; and recent indications encourage the 
belief, that we may pretty easily and without great expense 
* provoke” those churches to do far more than they are now 
doing in the way of self-instruction. 


Thus the case stands. Apostolical usage has been urged 
upon us to exclude the use of education from our missions, 
only because the immense difference in our circumstances has 
been overlooked. It has been forgotten that their missions 
were to the most civilized nations of the world, and that ours 
(I speak not only of those to pagans) are to the least civilized ; 
that theirs were to a people comparatively educated and re- 
fined, and ours are to a people uneducated, and to a great 
extent barbarian, and even savage; that miraculous gifts were 
conferred by the Holy Ghost upon their gentile converts, so that 
the churches might be promptly and effectually supplied with 
pastors and teachers, while notwithstanding the present intel- 
lectual degradation of heathen nations, Infinite Wisdom no long- 
er sees it best to bestow such gifts. ‘Thus far the comparison 
is against us ; but now the tables turn. We have a knowledge 
of the world such as they had not; facilities for travelling far 
exceeding theirs ; paper, printing-presses, printed books, where 
they had only the papyrus, parchment, the written page, and 
the voluminous and costly manuscript. In these circumstances, 
so diverse from those of the apostles, why demand of us that 
we use no means for publishing the gospel except what they 
used? Are not means and opportunities talents to be employ- 

ed—providential gifts bestowed upon us with special reference 
to the advancement of God’s kingdom of grace on earth? Why, 
when the Head of the church bids us go into all the world, and 
has provided for us rail-roads, and steam-boats, and the thou- 
sand improvements in modern navigation, should we go on foot, 
or venture out to sea, without compass, or quadrant, in some 
“ship of Alexandria?” Why, when he bids us make known 
the gospel to every creature, should we depend only on the 
living voice and the manuscript?) Why should we not avail 
ourselves of the progress of mind, of art, of science? Is it said, 
that means are nothing in themselves, that the power which 
must accomplish the work is of God, and that an extended ar- 
ray of instrumentalities has a tendency to make us rely on them 
and forget his power? This is all true. But did Paul do less 
because his planting was rather by itself, and God must give 
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the increase? Did he not exert all his strength, and plant and 
water, and become all things to all men, and put into requisition 
every possible means to save them? Unquestionably he did ; 
and so should we. Creation, education, grace, and providence 
go to make up the degree of our accountability. Still it is a 
precious truth, that we are no less dependent on the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, than the apostles were. None of our plans 
will succeed, none of our efforts prosper, without his influences, 
Go where we will, if the Holy Spirit go not with us, our mis- 
sions, however vigorously prosecuted, will fail. Missionaries 
and their directors and patrons have not felt this dependence 
enough. ‘There is no danger of feeling it too much. When 
weak in ourselves, we are strong in God. But faith is not the 
only grace we are to exercise. We must practise obedience. 
We must act, as well as believe. Looking unto Jesus, we 
must do with our might whatsoever our hand findeth to do, for 
the honor of his name and the advancement of his cause on earth. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Reasons ror THE Stupy or THE Hesrew Lanevace.* 
By B. B. Zdwards, Professor of Hebrew, Theological Seminary, Andover. 


Tue Sixth Article of the Constitution of this Seminary pre- 
scribes, that under the head of Sacred Literature shall be in- 
cluded “ Lectures on the formation, preservation and transmis- 
sion of the sacred volume ; on the languages in which the Bi- 
ble was originally written ; on the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, and-on the peculiarities of the language and 
style of the New Testament, resulting from this version and 
other causes; on the history, character, use, and authority of 
the versions and manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments ; 
on the canons of biblical criticism ; on the authority of the several 
books of the sacred code; on the apocryphal books of both 
Testaments, on modern translations of the Bible, more par- 


* This Article was delivered by the writer as an Inaugural Ad- 
dress, January 18, 1838, in the Chapel of the Theological Seminary. 
It is now published in compliance with the wishes of some persons 
who heard it. 


Vor. XI. No. 31. 15 
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ticularly on the history and character of our English ver- 
, Sion; and also critical lectures on the various readings and dif- 
ficult passages in the sacred writings.” 

This may justly be regarded as a comprehensive and well- 
condensed statement of the main points in a course of sacred 
literature. It may, possibly, be considered as an uncommonly 
liberal outline, if we take into account the period in which it 
was framed. It would have received, however, the cordial 
subscription of the earliest planters of New England. 

John Cotton, the first minister of Boston, was able to con- 
verse in Hebrew.* Of Samuel Whiting of Lynn, it was said, 
“ that he was especially accurate in Hebrew, in which primitive 
and expressive language he took great delight.” Of the very 
first settlers of Massachusetts Bay, not less than twenty had 
been educated at the English universities. The appointed 
course of studies in Harvard college, at its origin, embraced 
Hebrew, Chaldee, andSyriac.t Mr. Dunster, the first president, 
was understood to have been well acquainted with the oriental 
languages.t Mr. Chauncy, his successor, was admirably skilled 
in the learned languages, particularly the oriental. In _ his 
acquisition of the Hebrew he derived no small benefit, during 
the space of a year, from the conversation of a Jew. He was 
the friend of archbishop Usher, and had been, successively, 
professor of Hebrew and of Greek, at the university of Cam- 
bridge, England. When he attended prayers in the hall at 


* “Wherein this is not unworthy the taking notice of ; that when 
the poser came to examine him in the Hebrew tongue, the place that 
he took trial of him by was that Isaiah 3, against the excessive brave- 
ry of the haughty daughters of Zion ; which hath more hard words 
in it, than any place of the Bible within so short a compass ; and 
therefore, though a present construction and resolutién thereof might 
have put a good Hebrician to a stand, yet such was his dexterity, as 
made those difficult words facil, and rendered him a prompt respon- 
dent.”—Lafe of Cotton by John Norton. 

+ “The fifth day reads Hebrew, and the Easterne Tongues. Gram- 
mar to the first yeare, houre the 8th. To the 2d, Chaldee, at the 9th 
houre. To the 3d, Syriack at the 10th houre. Afternoone, The 
first yeare practise in the Bible at the 2d houre. The 2d, in Ezra 
and Daniel, at the 3d houre. The 3d, at the 4th houre, in Trostius 
New Testament.”—New England’s First Fruits, London, 1643. 

t It was on this account, probably, that he was employed to “ re- 
vise and publish, the Bay Psa!ai Book,” printed at Cambridge, in 
1640. 
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Harvard college, in the morning, he usually expounded a 
chapter of the Old Testament, which was first read from He- 
brew by one of his pupils ; and in the evening, a chapter of the 
New Testament, read from the Greek. ‘Thomas Thacher, the 
first minister of the old South Church, Boston, having spent 
‘ several years under the tuition of president Chauncy, while the 
latter was minister of Scituate, became well-skilled in Arabic, 
Syriac and Hebrew ; in the last named language, he composed 
a lexicon.* The thesis, which Cotton Mather maintained, 
when he received his second degree was “ the divine origin of 
the Hebrew points,” though he afterwards saw reason to 
change his mind, and to hold tothe contrary opinion to the 
last. During seven years after his graduation, he prepared 
students for admission to college, hearing recitations every day 
in the original Scriptures, giving particular attention to the 
Hebrew. 

In the burying-ground in the town of Northborough, in this 
State, there is a monument, on which the following is the in- 


scription in part : 
“A native branch of Judah see, 
Which once from off its olive broke, 


Regrafted from the living tree, 
Of the reviving sap partook.” 


This “native branch” was Judah Monis, the first regular in- 
structor of Hebrew at Harvard college. He was by birth and 
religion a Jew, but embraced the christian faith, and was pub- 
licly baptised at Cambridge in 1722. The Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min Co of Boston preached a sermon on the occasion 
which was published. In the preface, he remarks, that “ Mr. 
Monis is a master and critic in the Hebrew. He reads, speaks, 
writes and interprets it with great readiness and accura- 
cy, and is truly dedaxrixos apt to teach. His diligence and 
industry, together with his ability, are known unto many, who 
have seen his grammar and Nomenclator Hebrew and English, 
as also his translation of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, and the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism into Hebrew.”+ For his Hebrew 


* Wisner’s Hist. of the Old South Church, p. 12. 


+ It was voted by the corporation, April 30, 1722, “that Mr. Judah 
Monis be improved as an instructor in the Hebrew language in the 
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grammar the corporation paid him £35. He made use of 
the vowel points in this grammar, and insisted that they were 
essential to the right pronunciation of the language. He resign- 
ed his office in 1761. On the 7th of September, in the same 
year, the corporation voted, “that Sir Sewall be the Hebrew 
instructor in Sista College this year.” He was re-chosen in 
1762 and 1763. In 1764, the Hancock Professorship of the 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages was established, from a 
legacy of Thomas Hancock, an opulent merchant of Boston, 
who died August 1, 1764. This was the first professorship 
founded in America by a native. Stephen Sewall was elected 
the first professor on this foundation. His qualifications for the 
office were so preéminent, that he was probably the only one 
who was thought of to fill it. Besides his instructions in He- 
brew and Chaldee, he was required to teach in a more private 
way, such students as should desire it, in the Samaritan, the 
Syriac and the Arabic. No American, previously, had acquir- 
ed so extensive an acquaintance with eastern learning as Pro- 
fessor Sewall. His Greek odes were praised by the English re- 
viewers. He corresponded with Kennicott and other learned 
foreign orientalists. He prepared a Greek Prosody and Lexicon, 
a Hebrew grammar, a Hebrew andChaldee Lexicon, (now in 
Ms. in the library of Harvard University), and pushed his stud- 
ies into the Ethiopic and Persian. 

President Stiles speaks of Dr. Cutler, the second rector of 
Yale College, as a “great Hebrician and orientalist.” The 
vehement literary ardor of Dr. Stiles himself is well known. 
He would actually compass sea and land to get the sight of a 
Jewish rabbi or a piece of vellum. In May, 1767, says his be- 
ographer, Dr. Holmes, he commenced the study of the Hebrew. 
In the first five days, he read the Psalms. In one month, he 
translated all the Psalms from Hebrew into Latin. In 1768, 
he commenced Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, and Rabbinic. In 
1769, he copied an Arabic volume, and translated it from the 
original. He then, as he terms it, “dipped into Persian and 
Coptic.” 


college,” and that his salary for one year should be £70. All the 
undergraduates, except the freshmen and such others as should be 
exempted by the faculty, were required to attend his instructions on 
four days in the week. He was re-chosen in 1723, and in 1724. He 
then appears to have become a permanent instructor. See Worces- 
ter Magazine, II. 180, and Peirce’s Hist. of Harvard University, p. 232. 
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During the latter part of the last century, however, the in- 
terest in oriental literature had greatly declined. ‘The study of 
Hebrew was not, indeed, entirely neglected in the colleges 
which more recently came into existence. Professor John 
Smith of Dartmouth College gave instruction in Hebrew and 
compiled a grammar of the language. 

he knowledge of eastern learning, possessed by the fathers 
of New England, was doubtless, in some instances, curious and 
ill-digested, possibly, superficial, rather than profound and prac- 
tical. When we take into account, however, the ruggedness 
of the times, the pressure of other and indispensable duties, and 
the very imperfect lexical and grammatical helps, we cannot 
but be astonished, that so much progress was made. More 
attention, comparatively, was bestowed on the study of Hebrew 
during the first fifty years after the settlement of New England, 
than has been given to it at any subsequent period, not except- 
ing the present century. No generation of biblical students 
has arisen in England, which can be compared to the Ushers, 
the Seldens, the Lightfoots, the Pococks, the Castells and the 
Waltons of the middle of the seventeenth century. Dr. Light- 
foot gave his invaluable oriental library to Harvard College. 
The flame of sacred learning which rose high in their Trinity 
and Immanuel, was rekindled on our wintry shores and amid 
our unbroken forests. Our fathers did not avail themselves of 
the common excuse—want of time—for the neglect of the 
study in question. One of these venerable men, who had read 
himself blind, and who was accustomed to derive consolation from 
the thought, that his eyéS’ would be opened at the resurrection 
of the just, performed the duties of a laborious parish minister, 
in a new settlement, and also of a teacher of youth. Another 
individual, who was the pastor of an English church, a preacher 
to several native congregations, and the creator of an Indian 
language, did not lack time to pursue his Hebrew studies. 

Bat it is not my intention to dwell on these interesting facts 
in the early records of New England. Before proceeding to 
the main purpose of this address, I wished to fortify myself 
with good examples, and to show that ancient precedents were 
in my favor. 

I shall attempt, in the ensuing remarks, to adduce some rea- 
sons why the study of the Hebrew language should be made a 
part of a liberal education, and be put into the same category 
with Latin and Greek. There is no adequate cause for con- 
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firiing the study to a small part of one of the professions. Why 
should it not be considered as the common privilege of all the 
ptofessions ?_ I know of but one argument against its introduc- 
tidn into our present courses of collegiate study ;—they are al- 
ready pre-occupied and crowded with other branches of learn- 
ing. ere one or two additional years, however, allowed to 
the preparatory schools ; were the elements of Latin and Greek 
thoroughly mastered at our academies, as they ought to be, 
and as they are at two or three of them, an opening might be 
found somewhere in the four college years for the histories of 
Moses and for the songs of David. Noconsiderate man would 
dislodge the Latin and Greek classics from the place which 
they now occupy. Still, Isaiah is, in all respects—in simplici- 
ty, in fire, in originality, in sublimity—as worthy of study as 
Homer. The Lamentations of Jeremiah will not yield to the 
Elegies of Tyrtaeus. These things ought to be done, while 
the other should not be left undone. ; 


1. An argument for the study of Hebrew may be derived from 
the fact, that great eminence in the pursuit, on the part of a 
few individuals, cannot be expected in the absence of a general 
cultivation of the language. 

It has been argued, that we need a few men well-skilled in 
the original Scriptures to serve as defenders of the faith when 
attacked on critical grounds, while the great body of the clergy 
and of the educated laity may safely neglect or but imperfectly 
acquire the branch of knowledge in a om ge That this general 
position is untenable, it were perfectly easy to demonstrate. 
Of the ten thousand, or twelve thousand ministers of Christ in 
the United States, more than ten, or fifty, or one hundred, or 
one thousand ought to be intimately conversant with the origi- 
nal documents of their faith. Allowing, however, that a few 
men, well trained as original investigators would meet the ex- 
igency, still we contend, that this small number could not be 
raised up amidst a surrounding ignorance, or a general apathy, 
in relation to the pursuit. No one acquainted with the history 
of the world, or with the nature of man, can entertain an ex- 
pectation so fallacious. 

Why is England destitute, and why has she always been 
destitute, of great masters in music? Because her people have 
no taste for it. It is not taught in her schools. ‘There is no 
chord running through her bustling population, which a mighty 
minstrel, rising up, could touch. It is the flight of the shuttle 
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and the stroke of the hammer for which England has ears,— 
none for the charming symphony that wakens raptures high. 
Why has Germany produced Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, and nearly all the other distinguished original 
composers of music? Because these men could be understood 
and relished all over Germany. Every peasant is a singer ; 
every family is an orchestra. Her entire population is impreg- 
nated with the spirit of song. It is considered to be no more 
difficult nor remarkable to read and write music in the schools, 
than it is to read and write language. ‘This universal diffusion 
of the musical taste does not cramp genius, or prevent the rise 
of great men; on the contrary, it enlivens genius, and creates 
masters who become the teachers of Christendom.* 

Why has France been eminent above other nations for math- 
ematical development, so that we can hardly count up her 
Clairauts, Lalandes, Laplaces, Lagranges, Biots, Aragos ? 
Because mathematics have been highly honored by sovereign 
and by people, not merely in the practical applications, but in 
the most abstract analyses. Her scientific men have not risen 
up alone, like a single cedar on the sides of Lebanon. Multi- 
tudes of young men, educated in her schools and sent forth in 
her armies, have been eminent mathematicians. 

Sacred literature holds out like examples. England, in the 
seventeenth century, had a constellation of profound linguists. 
Learned travellers were despatched to the t; manuscripts 
and books were collected ; oriental professorships were found- 
ed; archbishops laid out their revenues in buying coins. 
Cromwell, “who chose men for places and not places for men,” 
opened his republican chest. Translations, collations, and 
gigantic polyglotts were the result. While the general interest 
continued, eminent scholars were not wanting. 

Thus it is in Germany. Her biblical scholars, who are 


* “T always loved music ; whoso hath skill in this art, the same is 
of good kind, fitted for all things; we must of necessity maintain 
music in schools; a schoolmaster ought to have skill in music ; other- 
wise, I would not regard him, neither should we ordain young fellows 
to the office of preaching, except they have been before well exer- 
cised and practised in the school of music. Music isa fair gift of 
God, and near allied to divinity. I would not fora great matter be 
destitute of the small skill in music which I have. The youth ought 
to be brought up and accustomed to this art, for it maketh fine and 
expert people.”— Luther's Table Talk, London, 1652, p. 500. 
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known the world over, did not rise up isolated, without sympa- 
thy or encouragement. All the middle and most of the north 
of Europe were spectators or competitors. Hosts of ardent 
scholars were pressing on behind them. ‘They were borne up- 
ward by an impulse which they could not resist. Outward 
things combined with the inward resolution and contributed 
materially to the result. 

It is not denied that there are apparent exceptions to this 
position. It has been strenuously argued, that a state of semi- 
barbarism is the most favorable for eminence in some of the 
fine arts, particularly in poetry. David, it has been said, 
reached by one bound, the highest place in lyric composition. 
Homer flourished when the Greeks lived in caves and fed on 
acorns. Yet these are not to be viewed altogether as excep- 
tions. The people who had in their remembrance such strains 
as the sister of Moses sang at the Red sea, such words as Mo- 
ses himself delivered on the plains of Moab, such triumphal 
songs as that of Deborah, by the brook Kishon, could not but 
furnish many minds kindred to that of David. And it is not 
certain but that Homer has collected the spoils of a thousand 
preceding or contemporary bards, whose names have faded 
away partly in the accidents of time, and not merely through 
his own transcendent effulgence. 

In every department of labor, men are made for each other. 
They need the cheering sympathy and the generous codpera- 
tion of fellow-laborers. Were there none to share the pleasures 
of success, one half of its value would be wanting. A modest 
man does not wish to acquire languages, that he may be stared 
at as the eighth wonder of the world. Ordinarily he will have 
no heart to labor, unless he is surrounded by a community who 
can properly estimate his productions. What motive has he 
to push his researches far beyond the point where they would 
be generally appreciated? What security, moreover, has the 
church, that he will not involve himself with them in errors and 
absurdities? He needs around him the safeguard of a vigilant, 
as well as the support of a sympathizing community. 

2. My second argument for the more general study of the 
Hebrew is, that we may be better prepared to take all proper 
advantage of the immense stores of erudition on the general 
subject which have been collected in Germany. 

othing is more common, and nothing is more unfounded, 
than national prejudice. ‘The name of a Frenchman with some 
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persons, isa synonym for the want of all sound and sober 
learning. With others, the common sense and the practical 
talent of the Englishman are worth all the world besides. 
Not a few extol Germany as the great centre of civilization— 
while her neighbors are groping in twilight. On the other 
hand, multitudes can see nothing there but cloudy metaphysics 
and learned atheism. But the truth is not contained in these 
omnivorous generalizations. ‘Tlie spirit of the gospel requires 
us to judge of nations with the same eandor and generous dis- 
crimination which we should exercise towards individual men. 
A liberal education fails in one of its most precious fruits, if it 
does not lead the scholar to estimate every part of the earth in 
some such manner as we might suppose a pure-minded inhabi- 
tant of another world does. God has set one nation over 
against another, as he has the organs of the human body, that 
there might be mutual dependence and codéperation. His 
national gifts are not to be idolatrously magnified, nor to be 
sullenly set at nought. France needs the English steadiness 
and the English wisdom. England might condescend to look 
over the channel for mathematical and medical science. In the 
fields of literature, the Germans are unsurpassed. As intellec- 
tual explorers, they rise up by thousands. ‘They have hardi- 
ness of body, iron resolution, patience, a sustaining enthusiasm, 
a spirit of vigorous competition, a high hereditary character to 
be maintained, and a learned and munificent government. In 
the department of sacred philology, their researches have been 
extensive and profound and the results abundant. The Hebrew 
and its cognate dialects, they have subjected to searching and 
discriminating examinations. Grammars and lexicons, intro- 
duetions, commentaries, geographical treatises, elaborate essays 
on particular topics, and an almost infinite number of miscel- 
laneous compositions attest their wonderful diligence. But 
these immense treasures, in order fully to meet the wants of 
our community, require selection and arrangement—not simply 
a transfusion into our language, but an adaptation to our modes 
of thinking, to our taste and methods in illustration, to our 
theological tendencies, and to our general spirit. For many of 
their peculiarities as a theorizing and unpractical race, the 
Germans are not in fault. Not a few of the channels of activity 
are closed up against them, by their government, which may be 
called a good, paternal despotism. In numerous cases, the 
productions of the German press demand emendation, and puri- 
Von. XII. No. 31. 16 
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fication, ifnot an entire remodelling. We are not called upon to 
augment the stores of English infidelity. ‘The products of the 
neological school may be left, as a general thing, to perish on 
the ground which gave them birth. The writings of some of 
the principal evangelical theologiz::s of Germany have not, by 
any means, all the value which their ardent admirers attributed 
to them on their first introduction to our community. Schileier- 
macher, whose life is regarded as an erain Germany, seemed to 
have been long struggling:to attain what he might havefound by 
opening the pages of our Dr. Bellamy. The notions which are 
generally entertained on the continent of Europe in respect to 
the observance of the Sabbath, we should not wish to have 
transplanted here. 

With these exceptions, however, the Germans possess mines 
of inestimable wealth, which ought to be opened for the benefit 
of the world. ‘They are now, comparatively, unworked or un- 
known. The social and political circumstances of the German 
States are such as not to admit of the employment and diffusion 
of their stores of learning in a thousand ways accessible to those 
who speak the English tongue. A large part, however, of their 
biblical labors are unappreciable by us. ‘To use a favorite term 
of theirs, we have not reached the point of development. We 
are not able to grapple with their learning, nor sympathize with 
their spirit. Innumerable treatises, bearing on important points 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament, remain solitary 
copies in two or three of our libraries, because English ver- 
sions of them could not be sold. Some of these essays would 
be of essential aid to all those foreign missionaries who are 
called to the office of translating the Scriptures. 

Moreover, it seems to be the especial duty of the scholars of 
this country to give to the treatises in question currency in the 
English tongue. The few individuals in Great Britain, who 
have the ability and the inclination to engage in these pursuits, 
are almost wholly withdrawn to the vindication of their politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical rights. Few results, comparatively, can 
be expected in that country, till the civil storms are blown over, 
or till the exclusive regard to what is immediately practical 
shall give place to juster views. 

3. The importance of the study of the Hebrew language 
may be argued from its effect in strengthening the faith of the 
student in the genuineness and divine authority of the Scriptures. 

The Roman Catholic binds up certain apocryphal books 
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with the Old Testament. But it would seem hardly possible 
for a reader of common discernment not to perceive instantly 
that the claims of these books to inspiration rest on a very pre- 
carious basis. ‘To render this obvious, they need only to be 
read in connection with the canonical books. These latter 
have the unstudied guilelessness, the transparency, the uniform 
dignity of divine truth ; the former may have traces of proceed- 
ing from honest and pious minds, but the dignity is not sustain- 
ed; the simplicity is an imitation ; they contain, not unfrequent- 
ly, jejune repetitions and puerilities. Their inferiority is ren- 
dered more striking by their position. ‘Tobit would be a re- 
spectable story if it were not crowded in between Malachi and 
Matthew. But placed where itis, it is brought into most unfortu- 
nate proximity with the writings whose purity, decorum and 
consistency indicate their higher origin. ‘Thus our confidence 
in the divinity of God’s word is materially strengthened... It 
arises in part from feeling. We cannot describe the process. 
Before we are aware, the perception of the difference between the 
two classes of writing has become a part of our consciousness. 

But if such is the effect in comparing the apocryphal books 
with our excellent English version of the Old Testament, the 
contrast is much heightened by examining the former in con- 
nection with the original of the latter. ‘The Hebrew has the 
signatures of a simplicity and a freshness, whieh no translation 
can fully copy, unless it be itself inspired. It is the freshness 
of Eden on the seventh morning of the creation ; it is the sim- 
plicity of patriarchs and prophets ; it is the innocent guilelessness 
of angels. Our translation is faithful to the sense of the origi- 
nal, and it will be an everlasting monument of the powers of 
the English language, especially in its Anglo-Saxon features. 
But it is no disparagement to the version to assert, that it does 
not give us all the vitality and beauty of the original. In read- 
ing the latter, we cannot but feel, that we have passed into the holy 
of holies ; the proofs of divinity are thick around us. We do 
not simply know that our faith in these reeords is firm, we feel 
that it is. 

We may arrive at the same conclusion in another way. The 
translator must, in many cases, select one word, the best which 
he can find, to express the sense of the original word. He 
cannot employ amplification, paraphrase, circumlocution. He 
must take a single substantive, or a single epithet; else he 
weakens, or obscures the passage. He very properly renders 
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the verb "27 by its fifth signification, to speak. He cannot 
even allude to the other, and more primary meanings—to ar- 
range, to guide, to follow, and to lie in wait. He rightly trans- 
lates the noun 77%, by path or road, without even hinting that 
it has also the meaning of act of going, journey, mode of living, 
conduct towards God and man, religion, destiny or the way in 
which it goes with any one. Thus with many other terms 
which might be mentioned. The sight of the original word 
will suggest to the reader, not simply the substantial significa- 
tion of it in the passage, but all the related significations near or 
remote. Ata single glance, he has the history of the. word— 
not to confuse his conceptions, but to enlarge them and render 
them more vivid. A single word in ‘the translation expresses 
the idea of the original substantially. But to unfold the sense 
in the various shades of it, in the utmost perfection, the ety- 
mology of the word is, perhaps, required, or the signification 
is partly contained in some other ramification from the root. 
Thus there will be a vivid apprehension of -the passage. ‘The 
characters of the revelation will stand out in bolder relief. The 
student will feel that he is no longer dealing with shadows ; 
what he especially needs he will gain—not faith in its lower 
forms, but a living and enduring impression of the great reali- 
ties which are couched beneath the terms which are daily com- 
ing under his eye. 

He will, also, attain to a more intelligent conviction of the 
truth of some particular facts or doctrines. We may select, 
for instance, that of the original unity of the human race. 
It seems now to be fully proved, that one speech, substan- 
tially so called, pervaded a considerable portion of Europe and 
Asia and united in a bond of union, nations professing the most 
irreconcilable religions, with the most dissimilar institutions, 
and bearing but a slight resemblance in physiognomy and color. 
This language or family of languages, is the Indo-Germanic, or 
Indo-European. By further researches, it appears to be es- 
tablished, that this family is connected with the Semitic, of 
which the Hebrew isa dialect, not by a few verbal coincidences, 
but linked together, both by points of actual contact, and by the 
interposition of the Coptic, grounded on the essential structure 
and most necessary forms of the three.* In the common He- 
brew Lexicon, now used in this institution, whole families of 


* Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, p. 66. 
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biliteral roots are illustrated by analogies from the Indo-Ger- 
manic tongues, proving that the Hebrew in its primary ele- 
ments, approaches much nearer both to the European and the 
Southern Asiatic languages, thau has been generally supposed. 
Every investigation in this field, and it is ore of boundless ex- 
tent and but just opened, increases the credibility of the Mosaic 
history of the creation of man, and helps to confute a standing 
cavil of infidelity, arising from the existing diversities in the 
language, color, and physical organization of our race. The 
diligent student of the original Scriptures will be constantly 
meeting with unexpected and interesting discoveries, which will 
afford him a satisfaction akin to that felt on the solving of some 
long studied mathematical problem. 

We have not space to illustrate the local evidence furnished 
by the Hebrew language, in the successive stages of its history, 
of the honesty of the sacred historians. When the Israelites 
were in Egypt, Egyptian words were incorporated with the 
language. ‘There was a strong infusion of Chaldeeisms, when 
the people were in Babylon. Some of the later books contain 
words of Persian origin. ‘Thus the language is a standing me- 
morial of the general truth of the history. 

But we hasten to consider ; 

4. The influence of the study of the Hebrew Scriptures on 
the imagination and the taste. 

The imagination is not a modification of memory or of any 
other mental faculty. It is an original quality of the mind. It 
has the power of conferring additional properties upon an ob- 
ject, or of abstracting from it some of those which it actually 
possesses, and of thus enabling the object to reict, like a new 
substance, upon the mind which has performed the process. 
It has also the power of shaping and of creating by innumerable 
methods. It consolidates numbers into unity and separates 
unity into numbers.* “It draws all things to one—makes 
things animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, sub- 
jects and their accessories take one color, and serve to one 
effect.” + In its highest or creative power, the imagination 
belongs only to the few great poets. But the faculty is, doubt- 
less, possessed by all men, though, in some cases, it is faintly, 

* See these ideas beautifully expanded and illustrated in the Pre- 
faces to Wordsworth’s Poetry, Boston edition, 1824. 

+ Charles Lamb, on the Genius and Character of Hogarth, Works, 
Vol. IL. p. 391. New York edition. 
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or not at all developed. Whoever can read with intelligence 
and sympathy a genuine poet has imagination. 

" The grand storehouses of enthusiastic and meditative im- 
agination, as distinguished from human and dramatic imagina- 
tion,” remarks a great living writer, “ are the prophetic and lyri- 
cal parts of the Holy Scriptures, and the works of Milton, to 
which I cannot forbear to add those of Spenser. I select these 
writers in preference to those of Greece and Rome, because the 
anthropomorphitism of the pagan religion subjected the minds 
of the greatest poets in those countries too much to the bondage 
of form, from which the Hebrews were preserved by their ab- 
horrence of idolatry. This abhorrence was almost as strong in 
our great epic poet, both from the circumstances of his life, and 
from the constitution of his mind. However imbued the sur- 
face might be with classical literature, he was a Hebrew in 
soul, and all things in him tended towards the sublime.” 

The poetry of the Hebrews is sometimes represented as 
oriental, an eastern fashion, local, factitious, artificial, adapted 
to men living a migratory life, under an ardent sky, and not 
adapted to a severe European taste. But the Hebrew poetry 
is no such thing. It is European ; it is occidental, for all ages 
and generations ; it is universal in its character ; it is everlasting 
as the affections of man. It furnishes food for that imagination, 
whose birth was not for time but for all eternity. Peasants can 
fee! its force ; philosophers kindle at its inspiration. Strip 
the Old Testament of its poetry, and it is not the old Testament ; 
it contains truth, but not the truth which God revealed. Take 
out of it the element of imagination, that which makes it poetry, 
and the residue is neither poetry nor prose. It may be truth, 
but it is not the truth which we need. No error can be 
greater than to call the Hebrew poetry mere costume. There 
are some truths which are poetry in their very nature. Men, 
the world over, have imagination and love poetic truths, and 
these truths were necessary for them, and, therefore, part of 
the Bible is poetry. 

The Arab praises the Koran because it contains lofty, poetic 
conceptions of the Deity ; but these are the very things which 
Mohammed stole from the Jewish Scriptures. 

It has been, sometimes, a matter of wonder. how the poet 
Darte,—rising up when the human mind was at its nadir, alone, 
in the night of the dark ages, in Italy, in the confluence, as it 
were, of the two streams of corruption and death, in the midst 
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of petty disputes, raging civil discords, when men were burnt 
to death for astrology—how he could pour forth numbers so 
sublime, and at once take a position higher than that attained, 
with two or three exceptions, by uninspired poets.* But the 
answer is, that Dante had read Moses’ description of Eden and 
of the fall. His imagination had been fed with the visions of 
Ezekiel and of the Apocalypse. 

The highest, the grand characteristic of Hebrew poetry is, 
that it furnishes the germs of innumerable thoughts, hints, ob- 
scure intimations, recondite allusions, almost hidden gleams of 
imagination, out of which a great poet will erect an ode or an 
epic. Isaiah had said that “ Lucifer sate upon the mount of 
the congregation on the sides of the north.” This was enough 
for Milton. From this scarcely intelligible hint, the poet threw 
up a palace for his fallen angel thus: 


At length into the limits of the north 

They came, and Satan to his royal seat, 

High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 

Raised on a mount, with pyramids and towers, 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
The palace of great Lucifer, so call 

That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted ; which not long after he 
Affecting all equality with God, 

In imitation of that mount, whereon 

Messiah was declared in sight of Heaven, 

The mountain of the congregation called, etc.t 


It is these almost concealed gleams of imagination, where a 
common eye would see nothing, and a common imagination 
would remain unaffected,—seeds of the loftiest thoughts, germs 
of the highest poetry,—which the Bible contains more than all 
other books, that has fixed the eye, and kindled the concep- 
tions of the great masters of the pencil. How many sublime 
paintings have been suggested by the Apocalypse, itself essen- 
tially a piece of Hebrew poetry ! 

_ Besides, much of the Hebrew poetry is addressed to the 
imagination in its most poetic, in its creative sense. It supplies 
something other than hints. It has regular and sustained 
pieces of composition in which imagination is the predominant 
element, just as it is in the first two books of Paradise Lost. 


* North American Review, Oct. 1833. 
+ Mitford’s Life of Milton, I. p. 73. 
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Such are the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Isaiah, the 
introductory vision of Ezekiel and the entire book of Nahum. 
The capricious, the fanciful, the temporary are excluded. The 
metaphors are indefinite in extent, yet true to nature. They 
are not to be judged by the rigor of logic or of mathematics ; 
but they have a science of their own, from whose rules they 
never deviate. The reader who is not aware of this prevailing 
element in these compositions, and who cannot bring some 
portion of the same element to their illustration, will not see »"! 
their beauty nor feel all their force. 

Unaffected pathos is another characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 

It is a singular fact, that among the almost innumerable com- 
mentaries which Germany has poured forth on the various books 
of the Old Testament, the writings of Jeremiah have been gen- 
erally passed by. We hardly know of a good critical com- 
mentary on it in any language. Isaiah receives all the com- 
mendation, sometimes at the expense of great literary injustice 
to Jeremiah.* But for true, poetic sensibility, Jeremiah is un- 
surpassed. A tender and plaintive melancholy, untinged by 
the least bitterness or misanthropy, is diffused through his wri- 
tings. In the midst of an earnest remonstrance, or an historical 
narrative, we unexpectedly meet with a stroke of pathos, which, 
it would seem, he could not restrain till he had completed the 
composition. Coming upon us, as it does, while we are listen- 
ing to the recital of the idolatries and horrible cruelties of his 
ungrateful countrymen, it is like the tones of a human voice to 
a solitary traveller on a sandy and savage desert. ‘The Lamen- 
tations are an exhibition of patriotism, confidence in God, artless 
and overwhelming grief, bold apostrophe, delicate personal allu- 
sions and generous enthusiasm, which has no parallel. It is not 
Brutus at Philippi, nor Marius onthe ruins of Carthage, but it is 
a venerable prophet of the Lord treading on the ashes of the 
holy city and on the bones of the daughters of Zion. 


In offering these remarks on the universal and imperishable 
character of Hebrew poetry, we do not intend to deny, that 
there are orientalisms, an eastern costume, modes of speaking and 
figures of speech which are peculiar to the East. ‘The images 
of the orientals are bolder and more fiery than ours. We are 
accustomed to compare man to the various objects of nature; 
they liken external objects to man, and make all nature instinct 


* See Gesenius’s Commentary on Isaiah, in many places. 
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with life. With them science is the mother of virtue, precipi- 
tation is the mother of repentance, the soldier is the son of war, 
the traveller is the son of the road, words are the daughters of 
the lips, and prudence is the daughter of reflection. Every 
thing, even down to a letter of introduction, or to the firman of 
the Sultan, must be in a poetic form. 

In the consideration fy ae subordinate matters, the west- 
ern student must exercise his taste, or that acquired power 
which judges of the fitness or congruity of objects. As a reader 
or interpreter of the Old Testament original, he will have full 
scope for the exercise both of his imagination and his taste. No 
ampler or richer field for their development or cultivation could 
be desired. 

Such cultivation and development, moreover, are needed by 
the youthful evangelical clergymen of our country. In their 
anxiety to become sound theologians, or skilful logicians, or in 
the pressure of practical duties, they have too much neglected 
the province of imagination and taste. In this respect the two 
denominations more particularly connected with this institution 
are, unquestionably, inferior to some other denominations of 
Christians. Consequently, in not a few excellent men, 
there has been an inability to appreciate and employ all the 
treasures which are accumulated in God’s word. ‘They have 
not availed themselves of that cultivation of the taste and of the 
imagination which may be acquired by faithfully studying such 
compositions as those of David and of Isaiah. There exists, in 
our community, a class of highly disciplined minds that evangeli- 
cal clergymen have not been able, in general, toreach. Intellect 
has not been wanting, nor theology nor piety, but there has been 
a deficiency in those graces of style, and in that highly cultivated 
taste which are required to meet the exigencies of the higher cir- 
cles in society. No man of sense would argue for what are 
sometimes called tasteful or imaginative preachers. Yet, as the 
powers of imagination are one of the noblest gifts of God, as their 
exercise is entirely consistent with a sober judgment and with 
sound common sense, and asa leading class in the community will 
not be affected by the truths of the gospel, unless they are pre- 
sented in acceptable words and enforced in good taste, we are cer- 
tainly under the highest obligations to develop these powers of 
imagination and of taste and employ them fully in the service of 
our Lord. 

5. Another important consideration is the bearing of the 
study of Hebrew upon the missionary enterprise. 


Vou. XII. No. 31. 17 
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The one hundred and twenty-two ordained missionaries sent 
out by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, sixty-nine of whom were educated at this institution, 
have published, with the aid of their assistants, between fifiy 
and sixty millions of pages, a large proportion of which are parts 
of the Scriptures. The number of languages employed is 
twenty-nine, nine of which were first reduced to writing by 
these missionaries. In all this wide department of labor, aug- 
menting every year, an accurate acquaintance with the original 
Hebrew is, of course, indispensable. The missionary translator 
is not to repair to the Vulgate, nor to the Septuagint, but to the 
fountain head. 

In the labors which are to be entered into for the conversion 
of the five or six millions of Jews, scattered over the world, 
the necessity of the Hebrew Bible is too obvious to need the 
briefest allusion. In respect to familiarity with its pages, the 
missionary himself must become a Jew. 

The bearings of the subject upon those who speak the Ara- 
bic tongue may justify a moment’s consideration. The great 
problem for the é iends of civilization and Christianity to solve 
is the conversion of the millions who use the Chinese and the 
Arabic languages. ‘These enlightened and saved, the world, 
comparatively, is evangelized. Henry Martyn, in speaking 
of the Arabic translation of the Bible, says: “ It will be of more 
importance than one fourth of all that have ever been made. 
We can begin to preach to Arabia, Syria, Persia, Tartary, part 
of India and China, half of Africa, and nearly all the sea coasts 
of the Mediterranean, including Turkey.” According to the 
tables in the Modern Atlas, this would give upwards of two 
hundred millions, who would be reached through the Arabic 
tongue. ‘This calculation may, perhaps, appear extravagant ; 
yet, if we look at the extent of the language, with all its differ- 
ent dialects, the number who use it will fall not far short of one 
fourth of the population of the globe.* Any thing, therefore, 


* The written Arabic, or that in which the Koran is composed, 
was the language of the people inhabiting the vast empire founded 
by the successors of Mohammed. It is now the religious and liter- 
ary language of the numerous nations that profess Islamism, extend- 
ing from the island of Goree in the Atlantic ocean to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Africa, and from Madagascar to the rivers Oby and Volga 
in the north of Asia and Europe. The vulgar Arabic is spoken in a 
great part of Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Khusistan and Fars along the 
Persian Gulf, on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts in India, in all 
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which will materially aid us in the acquisition of the Arabic has 
a value which words cannot express. 

What, then, are the relations between the Hebrew and the 
Arabic? Most intimate and fundamental. The Arabs have 
a common ancestry with the Jews, partly from Abraham through 
Ishmael, and partly from Heber through his son Joktan. Some 
of the Arab tribes most clearly spoke the same language with 
the Israelites, while Moses was leading the latter through the 
wilderness. At what time there was a divergence, we are not 
informed. But in numerous and in important points, the two 
languages yet remain identical. 

The affinity of languages is sought by one class of philologists 
in their words ; in their grammar, by another class. Accord- 
ing to the former, words are the matter of language, and gram- 
mar its form or fashioning ; according to the latter, grammar is 
an essential, inborn element of a language, so that a new gram- 
mar cannot be separately imposed upon a people. But which- 
ever of these methods is adopted, in order to determine the 
affinity of two languages, the result in the case before us is the 
same. ‘The Hebrew and Arabic are kindred both in words 
and in grammar, both lexically and grammatically. In an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, about one half of the 
words are Hebrew, with the same radical letters. One writer 
enumerates more than three hundred names of the most common 
objects in nature which are the same in both, without by any means 
exhausting the list. The roots in both languages are generally 
dissyllabic, lying in the verb rather than in the noun. The 
two languages abound in guttural sounds. ‘The oblique cases 
of pronouns are appended to the verb, the noun, and to parti- 
cles. ‘The verb has but two tenses. The gender is only two- 
fold. The cases are designated by means of prepositions. 
The genitive is expressed by a change in the first noun, not in 
the second. The noun and the verb do not admit of being 
compounded. There is a certain simplicity in the syntax, and 


Egypt, in Nubia along the whole course of the Nile from Egypt to 
Sennaar, by the Arabs and Moors in all the towns of the Barbary 
States and by the wandering Bedouins, in a part of Biledulgerid, in 
Fezzan, in Sahara, in part of the kingdoms of Kordofan, Darfour, 
and of Bornou Proper, in different States on the coast of Zanguebar, 
in Socotra, in a great part of Madagascar, in Malta, and in some of 
the islands of the Indian archipelago. There are various dialects of 
the vulgar Arabic, but they do not differ greatly from one another. 
See Balbi’s Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, Paris, 1826. 
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the diction is, in the highest degree, unperiodic. In the He- 
brew Lexicon which we here daily use, almost every Hebrew 
root has a corresponding Arabic one, with the same radicals, 
and generally with the same signification. 

In promoting, therefore, the study of Hebrew in this coun- 
try, we are taking a most direct means to spread the glorious 
gospel of Christ, not only where the Arabic is the dominant 
language, but wherever Islamism has penetrated, that is, from 
Calcutta to Constantinople, and from the Caspian sea to our 
American colony in Liberia. A thorough knowledge of He- 
brew wil] remove at least one half the difficulty of acquiring 
the Arabic. It will introduce us to the same modes of writing 
and of thought, to the same poetic diction, and in part to the 
same material objects, the same countries—and the same his- 
torical associations. In this sense, the Hebrew is not a dead 
language. By its most intimate connection with the Arabic, 
and, I may add, with the Syriac, it is still spoken at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, on the site of old Nineveh, at Carthage, in the 
ancient Berytus, and where Paul was shipwrecked. It is re- 
viving in Egypt, and the Bible and the Tract Societies are 
spreading its literature on the wings of every wind. 


There are two other points upon which, did the time admit, 
some remarks might be offered, viz. the light which a critical 
examination of the Hebrew Scriptures might be expected to 
throw on the systems of christian theology ; and on the pres- 
sent increasing tendency in some portions of the church to 
undervalue the Old Testament and to degrade it from any 
connection with the New—thus in effect subverting the au- 
thority of both ; but I forbear. 


It is with unfeigned diffidence, and not without fear and 
trembling, that I enter upon the duties before me. My associa- 
tions in this place are those of a learner in the presence of 
venerated teachers both among the living and the dead. The 
course of study is, indeed, delightful—and fond and ardent 
hopes might be indulged by one just entering upon it, yet the 
experience of almost every day warns us that the fairest earthly 
hopes bloom only for the grave. The work too is one where 
presumption and ignorance have no place—interpreting the 
thoughts of Heaven—endeavoring to explain the mind of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet that Spirit, humbly sought, giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no might, increaseth strength. 
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ARTICLE VIL 


Inquiry RESPECTING THE OriginaL Laneauace or Mar- 
tHew’s GosPEL, AND THE GENUINENESS OF THE FIRST 
two CHAPTERS OF THE SAME ; WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
ence TO Mr. Norton’s View or THESE SUBJECTS AS EX- 
HIBITED IN HIs TREATISE ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
GosPELs. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 


§ 1. Introductory Remarks. 


Mr. Norton has so connected these two subjects, in his 
Treatise, that it is difficult to separate the one from the other, 
and yet preserve a special regard to what he has advanced 
respecting them. He supposes that the first two chapters of 
our present Gospel of Matthew are an interpolation. He ad- 
mits, indeed, that they have always made a part of our Greek 
Translation (as he names it) of Matthew ; but he supposes 
‘the original Hebrew copy of Matthew to have been aug- 
mented, by the addition of the chapters in question before it 
was translated. ‘These chapters,’ he thinks, ‘may have been a 
separate document at first ; and this being small, and apparently 
constituting a natural introduction to the Gospel of Matthew, 
ery originally omitted the genealogy and the history of 

esus’ infancy), they were transcribed by some copyist into one 
or more Mss. of the Hebrew Original, and thus came at length 
to be blended with it, and to be written in more or less of 
future copies as belonging to it.’ Some one or more of these 
copies, thus interpolated, came, as he supposes, into the hands 
of the Greek Translator of Matthew, who gave to this Gospel 
the form which it now presents ; Addit. Notes, p. liii. 

In the discussion of the questions before us, I shall begin 
with that which respects the /anguage in which the Gospel 
of Matthew was originally written, and then make some re- 
marks on the alleged interpolation of the first two chapters. 

Mr. Norton, like Campbell, Olshausen, and some other 
writers, seems to consider the question so clear in respect to the 
Hebrew original of Matthew, that he declines even going into 
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any extended argument respecting it. He simply refers to 
several of the Christian fathers, who have expressed an opinion 
in favour of such an original ; and then adds, that ‘as there is 
no intrinsic improbability against this, we must believe it, un- 
less we reject the testimony of all Christian antiquity.’ He 
moreover alleges, that ‘nothing has been objected to this 
testimony, which he regards as of sufficient force to justify a 
protracted discussion ;’ Add. Notes, p. xlv. 

In terms scarcely less confident than these, does Olshausen 
express himself, in his work on the Genuineness of the four 
canonical Gospels, p. 28. He even goes so far as to say: 
“‘ We have scarcely a testimony for the existence of Matthew, 
if we deny that his Gospel was written in Hebrew.” All this 
is said too, by a writer who has laboured abundantly, and much 
to the purpose also, to shew that Matthew’s Greek Gospel is 
quoted from the very earliest times. He even lays it down 
(p. 93) as incontrovertible, that ‘in the time of Papias,’ i. e. 
very little after the close of the first century, ‘ the Greek 
translation of Matthew was every where current in the church, 
and constituted a.part of the canonical four Gospels.’ 

Another German critic, J. E. C. Schmidt, Professor of 
Theology, etc., at Giessen, in his Historico-critical Introduction 
to the New Testament (Giessen, 1818), in a style appro- 
priate to a certain class of Neologists in Germany, declares, that 
‘if we do not admit the Hebrew original of Matthew, he knows 
not how to prove at all that this publican ever wrote a Gos- 
pel;’ Pref. p. iv. 

If assurance of being in the right could make a cause good, 
we might regard it, then, as quite beyond the reach of proba- 
bility, that any doubts which are of serious moment can be 
raised respecting the views which these authors, and others of 
the like sentiment, have defended. After all, however, we may 
with propriety say, that any question ought surely to be made 
very clear, before critics should venture to assert so categori- 
cally as has been done in the present case. 

It is not a fact, at any rate, that all who have studied this 
subject, and written upon it, have come to the same result as 
the authors just named. If there are critics entitled to high 
respect, (which I readily — on the list of those who 
have adopted such views as Mr. Norton, yet there are others 
- gpaaee of equal deference, who are found on an opposite 

ist. 
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Omitting the ancient writers, we find among modern critics 
who have declared in favour of a Hebrew original, Corrodi, 
Michaelis, Weber, Bolten, Adler, Storr, Haenlein, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Kuinoel, Schmidt, Harwood, Owen, Campbell, A. 
Clarke, and Olshausen, authors comparatively recent ; also 
Simon, Mill, Cave, Grotius, Bellarmin, Casaubon, Walton, 
Tillemont, Elsner, and others, of preceding times. But on the 
other hand, as being in favour of a Greek original, we can ap- 
peal to Erasmus, Paraeus, Calvin, Le Clerc, Fabricius, Pfeif- 
fer, Lightfoot, Beausobre, Basnage, Wetstein, Rumpaeus, 
Hoffman, Leusden, Masch, Vogel, C. F. Schmid, Lardner, 
Jortin, Hey, Jones, Gabler, Paulus, and others. Besides these, 
the leading works which have recently been written on the 
literature of the New Testament, I mean the Introductions of 
Hug, De Wette, and Schott, defend a Greek original. 

One would be naturally prone to think, on looking at this 
second list of names, that something worthy of notice may be 
or has been said, in favour of an opinion adopted by men of 
such acast as these. However, as it is no part of my design 
to make an appeal to authorities, in respect to a question of 
such a nature as that before us, I shall endeavour to exhibit the 
real state of facts in regard to it, so faras 1 have been able to 
form an acquaintance with them. 


§ 2. Testimony of the Christian Fathers. 


First of all, let us attend to the testimonies of the ancient 
Christian Fathers, with respect to the language in which the 
Gospel of Matthew was originally written. On these, great 
stress has often been laid ; or rather, asI might truly say, the 
question has been oftentimes assumed as decided, or frequently 
been declared to be decided beyond the reach of any appeal, 
by the testimonies which the ancients have bequeathed to us. 

The first and most important testimony is that of Papas; 
who was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia of Asia Minor, and 
flourished at the close of the first century and the beginning of 
the second. None of his works are now extant, excepting a 
few fragments preserved in quotations. Eusebius has given a 
particularaccount of him, in his Hist. Ecc. I]. 39, and Jerome 
in his Lib. de Viris Illust.c. 18. It appears that he wrote 
five books, entitled Aoyiwy Kugraxwy ‘Lnyrjoece, i. e. explana- 
tions or interpretations of divine oracles or sayings. Irenaeus 
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(adv. Haeres. V. 33) adverts to these books ; and at the same 
time he says: ITuniag ‘Jmavvov pér adxovorys, Tloduxagno dé 
Zraigos yeyovws, agyaios avyg* i.e.‘ Papias was a hearer of 
John, and moreover a friend of Polycarp, a man of. primitive 
times.’ 

The reader, however, would form, as it seems to me, quite 
an incorrect opinion respecting Papias, should he make it up 
merely from this declaration of Irenaeus. Eusebius, who makes 
this quotation from Irenaeus (ubi supra), immediately adds : 
‘¢ But Papias himself, in the proem of his book, does not say 
at all that he was an eye or ear-witness of the apostles, but 
only that he learned the things which respect the Christian 
faith from those who were the familiar acquaintances (roy 
yvooinwr) of the apostles.” ‘The quotations which Eusebius 
then makes from Papias himself, whose book was before him, 
seem to me fully to justify his remark which I have just quoted. 
Papias explicitly says, that he had made it a business to collect 
together, as much as possible, all the oral traditions and sayings 
to which he could have access, and which were deserving of 
credit, respecting the declarations of the apostles and other 
disciples of Christ ; of which latter class, he names Aristion 
and John ‘the presbyter (6 geofvuregos). Papias does not 
seem to intimate that he himself had access personally to the 
apostles, and thus made inquiries of them ; he says expressly, 
that he made his inquiries of elders who were conversant with 
apostles—napa tav ngeofutégwv xalag éuador .... magaxolov- 
Onxotwy trois nosopuregors, i. e. ‘1 learned well of the elders 
... Who were conversant with the ageofvréooig,” which means, 
in this latter case, the apostles and primitive disciples. 

I have been thus particular in stating these facts, because 
they enter essentially into the dispute about the credit due to 
the declarations of Papias which are yet to he cited. On the 
one hand he has often been represented as an apostolic man, 
i. e. a hearer of the apostles themselves, and we are called upon 
to give him almost the credit due to an inspired witness ; on 
the other, vigorous efforts have been made to weaken the force 
of his testimony, particularly because Eusebius calls him (III. 
19), opddoa susxoos tov vovr, i. e. a manof very small talents, 
or of very little compass of mind. The statement of Irenaeus 
above recited, if taken in a limited sense, may, after all, be re- 
garded as correct ; that is, Papias may have heard or seen the 
apostle John at Ephesus, or in its neighborhood, near the close 
of this apostle’s life. ‘That Papias was well-acquainted with 
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Polycarp, there can be no good reason to doubt. But that this 
author, when his book was written which has been already 
named, had been conversant with any number of the apostles 
and had derived his ‘£&nynoeeg from their oral testimony, there 
is not a shadow of evidence to prove; nay, directly the con- 
trary is manifest. He does not even name Polycarp as a source 
from which he drew ; at least this is not done in the passages 
quoted by Eusebius. Moreover, the place in which he lived 
and the time when he flourished almost preclude the possibility 
of his being a yywoinog tov anoarolwy. 

But while we are cautioned by such circumstances as these 
not to claim too much for Papias, I can not, on the other hand, 
assent to what Hug and many others have endeavoured to make 
out, viz., that Papias is not worthy of credit, because he was 
devoted to the collection of oral traditions and has been called 
a simpleton by Eusebius. Papias himself, as quoted by Euse- 
bius, says: ‘I took no pleasure (ov... é¢yasgov) in such as 
talked a great deal, but in those who taught what was true; 
{I did not give heed] to those who related strange doctrines, 
but to those [who related] things which were added to the faith 
[i. e. to the Christian religion] by the Lord, and which had their 
origin in the truth itself.” He then goes on to say, that when- 
ever he met with any one who had been conversant with the 
Elders, he inquired of them what Andrew, Peter, Philip, etc., 
had said. In all this, now, I do not perceive, as some writers 
affect to do, any marks of an enthusiastic and undiscerning col- 
lector and retailer of stories or reports, but merely the natural 
and ardent curiosity of a mind deeply intent on the collection of 
sayings and doings, that were connected with individuals whose 
characters were highly venerated, and whose opinions were 
matters of lively interest to sincere Christians of the second 
generation. 

But Eusebius, in the sequel, names several matters which he 
found in the volume of Papias, that have respect to miraculous 
things said to have taken place in regard to Philip one of the 
apostles, and Barsubas or Justus chosen in the room of Judas, 
Acts 1: 23; which, however, are nothing peculiarly strange, 
provided Mark 16: 17,18 be regarded as true. Besides these, 
Eusebius says that Papias sets forth Sevag 2é revag nagaBolag 
100 Swrijgos, xat didacxadlias avrov, xui teva adda uvdinwrega 
i. @., ‘certain strange parables of the Saviour, and doctrines o 
his, and some other things of rather a fabulous hue.’ By strange 
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parables Eusebius doubtless means, such as are not contained 
in the Gospels. Among the avdcxwrega he names especially 
the millennial and visible personal reign of Christ upon earth, 
after the first resurrection. Eusebius, who was himself a stren- 
uous anti-millenarian, then declares, at the close of these repre- 
sentations, that “Papias was ogédga oucxgos tov vod», if one 
ss | venture to judge from his book.”’ 

ow here the principal ground of Eusebius’ opinion respect- 
ing Papias seems to be laid open to our view. First, he gave 
too much credit to traditionary stories ; and secondly, he was a 
believer in the millennium as understood in the grosser sense. 
Both of these reasons are good ones, I acknowledge, for dis- 
trust to a certain extent, viz., so far as it concerns traditional 
stories with which the wonderful is intermixed, and so far as it 
regards ability to interpret the prophetic Scriptures which are 
highly figurative. But if every man is a simpleton, who ex- 
hibits the like traits with Papias as to credulity or ability to in- 
terpret that part of the Apocalypse which has respect to the 
thousand years of Christ’s reign, then we might easily make 
out a large list of simpletons, from ancient and from modern, 
yea, from recent writers—men too of great eminence and learn- 
ing in many important respects. 

In a matter, then, which does not concern the wonderful, 
nor yet the mode of interpreting prophecies clothed in language 
highly figurative, there appears to be no good reason why the 
testimony of Papias should be any more suspected, than that of 
any other well meaning and honest witness, who, on some 
speculative points, would not be able to form an opinion entitled 
to much consideration, but in the statement of a simple mat- 
ter of fact would tell the truth without prejudice and without 
embellishment. Such is the result to which our investigation 
with regard to Papias seems to conduct us; and his testimony 
may now be produced and examined to some good advantage. 

According to Eusebius, Papias relates a traditionary account 
which he had heard from John the Presbyter, respecting the 
composition of the Gospel of Mark, viz., that Mark wrote it 
down, as he had heard it for substance in the often repeated 
preaching of Peter. Papias then passes immediately on to a 
brief mention of the Gospel of Matthew ; but he does not tell 
us explicitly whether what he then relates was also received 
from John the Presbyter, or not ; although, from the connec- 
tion in which the passage stands, it seems most natural to con- 
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clude, that he means to be understood as intimating such to be 
the case. His words are; “Matthew wrote oracles (dove, 
accounts, narrations) in the Hebrew dialect ; and then each 
one interpreted them as he could.” * : 

That by the Hebrew dialect is here meant the language 
which the Jews of that day spoke and wrote in Palestine, there 
can be no rational doubt. This was a mixture of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, with some modifications in grammar pe- 
culiar to itself; as we know from the Jerusalem Targum, writ- 
ten not long after this period. We know this, also, from the 
few sentences of the native language of Palestine, at that time, 
which are preserved in the Gospels. 

No claim has ever been set up, I believe, for Papias as a 
Hebrew scholar. ‘There is no evidence, and no probability, 
that he had any acquaintance with the Hebrew language. He 
could not judge, then, of a supposed original Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew, in consequence of any intimate personal knowledge 
of the subject. From common report, or (as in this case seems 
most probable) from John the Presbyter, he must have derived 
this tradition. From what source John derived it, or who this 
John was, or whether he had himself any personal knowledge 
of the Hebrew—are questions which history does not enable us 
toanswer. ‘The probability seems to be, from the name of this 
Presbyter (’/wavvn¢), that he was of Jewish origin. 

But what is the meaning of the clause: “ Each one inter- 
preted them [the narrations] as he could ?” 

Of a written interpretation we cannot think, even for a mo- 
ment. Had there been many such, as would have been the 
case provided we are so to understand Papias, we can scarcely 
imagine that this would not have been mentioned. The sim- 
ple meaning seems to be, that each one into whose hands Mat- 
thew’s original Gospel fell, who had any ability to interpret the 
Hebrew original, did it according to the measure of his ability. 
Another limitation still must be added, in order to make out 
any tolerable sense. Papias cannot be understood as referring 
to readers to whom the Hebrew was vernacular. These had 
no need of interpreting a Hebrew Gospel ; for they understood 
it better as it was, than they could do in the language of any 
version. Papias, then, must have meant to say, that every 
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person who spoke Greek and had more or less knowledge of 
the Hebrew, made out the sense of Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel 
as well as he could. This would seem to imply, either that 
there had been a time when there was no regular written trans- 
lation of Matthew into the Greek, or else that such as could 
not, or did not, obtain this translation, made out the meaning 
as well as they could from the original Hebrew. ‘The latter 
seems to be the more probable meaning of Papias here.; for in- 
asmuch as he speaks of Mark in conjunction with Matthew, 
there can be scarcely a doubt, as Olshausen has remarked, that 
the Corpus Evangelicum, or Collection of the Four Gospels, 
(Lvayyedva, Evayyedixov) was already in circulation among the 
churches ; and if so, then undoubtedly the Greek translation of 
Matthew had already been made, and was in use by the church- 
es at large. 

On this account, the declaration of Papias, viz., that ‘ each 
one interpreted them [the narrations] as he could,” has been 
thought to be very strange, and much severe comment bas 
been made upon the good father, on account of this inaccurate 
and seemingly unineaning expression. A little candour, how- 
ever, would remove, as it seems to me, all serious difficulty. 
We have only to imagine the limitations above stated, and there 
is nothing in the declaration of Papias which would seem to de- 
serve any special animadversion, believing, as he did, in the ex- 
istence of a Hebrew original of Matthew. 

But we have not yet done with this subject. The testimo- 
ny of Papias, in this case, like all other testimony of the fathers, 
isa fair subject of examination, while the cause is pending. 
The witness may lawfully, and in this case must, be cross-ex- 
amined. 

At all adventures, so far as we know, Papias speaks, in 
regard to the matter before us, what he had learned only by 
tradition, and not from any personal acquaintance with a He- 
brew Gospel. It matters not whether he had this traditionary 
account from John the Presbyter, (as seems most probable), or 
from any other source entitled to the like credit. ‘There can be 
no reasonable doubt, that such a view of this subject prevailed ex- 
tensively in the ancient churches ; and, I doubt not, it must have 
been prevalent in the time of Papias. But whence did it origi- 
nate? And what are the circumstances which will account for 
its origin, without necessitating us to suppose it to be matter of 
fact, that Matthew actually wrote his Gospel in Hebrew? This 
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is the cross-examination which should be made of Papias’ testi- 
mony, before the cause comes to a final issue. 

It is a matter well known among all who are acquainted with 
the writings of the earlier fathers, that there existed in very 
early times a Gospel xara Maddaiov, or, as it was perhaps 
more frequently named, a Gospel xa% “£foaiovs, and some- 
times xat' anoorddovs. This Gospel was current among the 
Jewish converts, who began very early to be called by way of 
distinction Ebionites, and afterwards Nazarenes, and then 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, because they were divided into two 
different sects. Several of the fathers make no distinction, 
however, sometimes comprising them all under the one name, 
and sometimes under the other. Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Ori- 
gen, call them Ebionites. The leading distinction of these 
sects seems to have been, that the Ebionites held to the univer- 
sal obligation of the Mosaic law, and also maintained the mere 
humanity of Christ; while the Nazarenes held the law to be 
obligatory only upon Jews, and in other respects do not seem 
to have been justly exposed to the charge of heresy, although 
this was sometimes made against them. 

Among both of those sects (how early they were divided 
we know not), there was in circulation, the so-named Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ; among the Ebionites, as Epipha- 
nius testifies (Haeres. c. 3. 13. al.), with the two first chapters 
— but among the Nazarenes, unimpaired, i.e. not cur- 
tailed, 

What sort of a Gospel this was, we shall have occasion to 
inquire in the sequel. Here we confine ourselves to the simple 
inquiry: At how early a period can we trace any testimonies 
of its being in existence. 

Eusebius (H. E. 1V. 22) has given us an account of Hege- 
sippus, an ecclesiastical historian of much credit, who flourished 
in the time of Justin Martyr, i. e. about 140 seq. From him 
Eusebius states that he had copiously extracted in his own work ; 
and he then adds: ‘“ Some things he [Hegesippus] produces 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, even the Syriac, 
and appropriately of the Hebrew dialect, thus showing that he 
was himself a believer of Hebrew origin.”* The word Syriac 
has been much commented upon in this place ; and many have 
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felt it to be very obscure, while others have deduced strange 
conclusions from it. Jerome (adv. Peleg. III. 1) has afforded 
us a satisfactory solution of the difficulty ; where, speaking of 
this same Gospel, he says: ‘ Evangelium juxta Hebraeos, 
quod Chaldaico Syroque sermone scriptum est,” i. e. ‘ it is writ- 
ten in the Syro-Chaldaic ;’ which was the Hebrew of that day. 

There can be no doubt, then, that very early in the second 
century the so-called Gospel according to the Hebrews was ex- 
tant, and also in the Hebrew language of the day. 

After this period we meet with still more decided evidence 
of its existence. Clement of Alexandria, at the close of the 
second century, cites a passage from it, i. e. from some Greek 
translation of it, (for Clement did not understand the Hebrew), 
which he prefaces by the following expression: ‘Ev rq xa" 
‘“EBoaious svayyshin yéyyantat. That this was in some respects 
a different Gospel from our present Greek Matthew, is evident 
from the fact, that the passage which Clement here cites is not 
found in our copies; Clem. Opp. II. p. 453. ed. Potteri. 

Eusebius, moreover, in his Hist. Ecc. VI. 17, speaks of 
Symmachus, the well known early Greek translator of the Scrip- 
tures, who was contemporary with Clement of Alexandria, as 
having appealed to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in 
order to confirm his own heretical sentiments. But as the pas- 
sage in which Eusebius thus speaks is obscure in some respects, 
and has been a matter of controversy in regard to its real import, 
I will not cite it at length in this place. I may, however, confi- 
dently refer to it as one of the clear proofs of the supposed ex- 
istence of the Gospel in question, in the time of Symmachus. 

Origen (about 240) speaks often of this same Gospel, and 
makes several quotations from it. He thus introduces it in his 
Tract. VIII. in Matthew, of which we have the Latin transla- 
tion: ‘“ Scriptum est in evangelio quodam, quod dicitur secun- 
dum Hebraeos, etc.” Again, (Comm. in Jer. Homil. XV. and 
Comm. in Johann. II. p. 53, ed. de La Rue), he professedly 
cites another passage from this Gospel. Both of the passages 
which Origen cites, are wanting in our present Gospel ; as we 
shall hereafter see. 

Eusebius (H. E. Ill. 27), speaking of the Ebionites, says: 
Evayyehin 68 povy 1 xa? “EBoaious heyoutvm yoormevor, twv 
Aownwy Opexgor énovovvro doyor, i. e. ‘ using the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, they make very little account of the others.’ 

Epiphanius, at the close of the fourth century, speaks often 
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of the Gospel according tothe Hebrews. In Haer. XXX. 3, he 
says of the Ebionites, that ‘ they receive the Gospel xara Mat- 
Gaiov, and this only do they( as well as the Cerinthians) use. 
They call it, moreover, xara “£fouious,” i.e. ‘ the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews.’ In Haer. XXX. 13 he speaks still 
more expressly: “In the Gospel named xara Mardaiov, 
which is current among them [the Ebionites], not in its complete 
and entire form, but adulterated and curtailed, and which they 
call “ZSoucxor, it is said, etc.”’* 

Jerome speaks many times of the Gospel secundum Hebracos 
or jurta Hebraeos ; sometimes he called it the Gospel duode- 
cim apostolorum, and then the Gospel juxta Matthaeum. In 
his book de Viris Illustribus (c. II1.), he says that “Matthew 
wrote the Gospel of Christ in Hebrew letters and words... A 
copy in the Hebrew is preserved at the present time in the li- 
brary at Caesarea. . . . | also obtained an exemplar from the 
Nazarenes of Beroea in Syria, who gave me leave to copy it.” 
Of this copy Jerome made both a Greek and a Latin transla- 
tion. 

The reader should be notified here, that while the words of 
Jerome, in this passage, seem to confound the original Gospel 
of Matthew with this Gospel of the Nazarenes, yet he else- 
where makes a distinction so clear between them, besides giving 
quotations from the latter which exhibit important discrepancies, 
that there can be no doubt that he did not consider them in all 
respects, or even in all important respects, as one work. 

rom very early times, then, i. e. from the time of Hegesip- 
pus (about 140) we have decisive testimony that a Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews was in circulation. But nothing de- 
cisive as to the similarity of this with our canonical Matthew, is 
produced by Eusebius, in his narrative respecting the quotation 
from it by icesiepies. 

Besides Hegesippus, we have no testimony which will satisfy 
us, that any of the Christian fathers, excepting Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, ever saw this Gospel, until we come 
down to Epiphanius and Jerome, at the close of the fourth 
century. As to Clement, who quotes from it, he had no 
knowledge of Hebrew, and therefore, as we may reasonably 
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conclude, he must have had a Greek translation of it. But 
Origen, who has also repeatedly quoted it, had some knowledge 
of the Hebrew ; yet there is not the slightest appearance, in 
any of his quotations, that he cited from the Hebrew copy of 
the Gospel xar’ “ZBgaiovg. There can be scarcely a doubt, 
that a Greek translation of this was current in some degree at 
Alexandria, in the time of Clement and Origen ; but it would 
seem that this must have perished, however, before the time of 
Jerome, inasmuch as he made a new Greek version of the 
Hebrew copy. 

Two or three questions more must be briefly discussed, 
before our way is clear to put a right estimate upon the testi- 
mony of the fathers respecting a Hebrew original of Matthew. 

(1) Was the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the same in 
all important respects as our canonical Matthew, so far as we 
can gather from the fathers ; or was it an interpolated and in 
— respects a spurious Matthew ? 

he latter beyond all reasonable question, as the facts which 
follow will shew. If we except some passages in Justin Mar- 
tyr, which some critics suppose to have been taken from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, we find no quotations of a 
decisive character, until we come down to Clement of Alexan- 
dria. Although Eichhorn, Credner, and several other writers, 
earnestly contend that Justin must have quoted from the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, yet as Justin no where makes 
mention of such a work, and as he appeals constantly to his 
"Anournpovetpata tev ‘Anoorodwy, we cannot be safe in taking 
it for granted that he used the Nazarene Gospel. That which 
he seems to have quoted from it, may be naturally accounted 
for, from his acquaintance with Jews and Jewish traditions, 
which repeated many things found in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. 

Clement gives us different ground, on which we may with 
more safety take our stand. “It is written,’ says he (Opp. 
Strom. II. p. 453 ed. Potteri), “in the Gospel xa" “ZBgaiove- 
“O Savpacas Baoshevoes, nul 0 Bactlevous avanavoerat.” Such 
an expression is no where found in our canonical Matthew. 

Origen (Tract. VIII. in Matt.), in the old Latin translation 
of him which has been preserved, says: “In a certain Gospel, 
which is called Secundum Hebraeos, it is written: Another 
rich man said to him [Jesus], Master, what good thing shall I 
do that I may live? He said to him: Obey the law and the 
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prophets. He answered: I have done so. He said to him: 
Go, sell all which thou hast, and give it tothe poor; then come 
and follow me. But the rich man began to scratch his head 
er 3 scalpere caput suum), and it did not please him; and 
the Lord said to him: How canst thou say, I have obeyed the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself? Behold! many of my brethren, 
the sons of Abraham, are clothed with filth, and dying by rea- 
son of hunger; yet thy house is full of many good things, and 
still nothing at all goes from it to them. ‘Then turning to 
Simon his disciple, sitting near him, he said: Simon, son of 
Joanne, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man [to enter} into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

What a tasteless compiler he must have been, who furnished 
out such a paragraph as this for the Jewish converts of early 
times, is evident enough from the bare perusul of it. But this 
is not all. ‘Take another quotation by Origen from this Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, in his Comm. in Jer. Homil. XV. Opp. Vol. 
lll. According to Origen, the following words are put, by 
this Gospel, into the mouth of the Saviour: dors élafé we 7 
LITHO MOV, TO GyLov nvEvuE, ty Mg TOY TOLYDY MOV, Kal anévEy- 
xé ué £1g TO O90G 10 wéya, GaBwy, i.e. ‘then my mother, the 
Holy Spirit, took me by one of the hairs of my head, and car- 
ried me to the great mountain, Tabor.’ 

Beyond this we can gather no definite materials from Cle- 
ment and Origen, which will help us to determine the condition 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Eusebius ({I1. 39) says: “ Papias in his ‘E&nyzoeeg has told 
a story of a woman accused to the Saviour of many sins.” 
He then adds: 4» 10 xad’ “EBoaious svayyéloov xare yer, i. e. 
which [story] the Gospel according to the Hebrews contains. 
What this story was, we are not informed; but it seems proba- 
ble enough, that it was the account of the woman taken in 
adultery (John 8: 2—11), which had been added to the Naz- 
arene or Ebionite Gospel of Matthew, by some interpolating 
hand. At any rate, it plainly consisted of matter foreign to 
our present canonical Gospel. 

We have already seen, that Epiphanius expressly testifies 
concerning the Ebionites, that they used an adulterated and 
curtailed Gospel of Matthew, although the Nazarenes made use 
of one which was mAye¢oraroy. In another place he has dis- 
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closed more fully his meaning, by telling us that the two first 
chapters of Matthew were wanting in the copies of the Ebion- 
ites, and that ‘their Gospel began with the third chapter of 
Matthew in this manner: ‘“Zyévero év aig rjutoars “Howdov 
100 Bacehéms tH¢ “Jovdaias, 7ADEv “swavyng Bantifwy x. tr. A. 
Haeres. XXX. 138. 

In the same place Epiphanius makes several long quotations 
from the Gospel in question, which are adapted to give us a 
fuller insight into the true condition of this work. I shall mere- 
ly exhibit a translation of some of these ; referring the reader, 
who wishes to verify this, to the original in Epiphanius, or to 
Olshausen who has exhibited the originals in his work on the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, pp. 52 seq. 

The passages now to be cited must have stood very near 
the commencement of the Ebionite Gospel. 

“There was a certain man named Jesus, and he was about 
thirty years of age, who chose us ; and coming to Capernaum, 
he entered into the house of Simon who is called Peter, and 
opening his mouth he said: Passing along the Lake of Tiberius, 
I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon and An- 
drew, and Thaddeus and Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot ; 
and thee Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, I called, 
and thou didst follow me. I will, therefore, that there should 
be twelve apostles for a testimony to Israel. And John was 
baptizing, and there went out to him, etc.”” The sequel is 
nearly in the words of Matthew 3: 4—7, with some few changes 
in the order of words, and some in the diction. 

In the same chapter of Epiphanius is contained another par- 
agraph of the Gospel before us, which has respect to the bap- 
tism of John, and which should be presented to the reader as 
another specimen of the Hebrew Gospel. 

‘“* Now when the people were baptized, Jesus came and was 
baptized by John ; and when he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God in 
the shape of a dove descending and coming upon him; and 
there was a voice from heaven saying: Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. And again: This day have 
I begotten thee. And straightway a great light shone about 
the place. John, beholding this, said: Who art thou Lord? 
And again there was a voice from heaven to him: This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Then John, falling 
down before him, said: I beseech thee, Lord, baptize thou me. 
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But he forbade him, saying: Suffer it, for it is meet that all 
things should thus be fulfilled.” 

In Haeres. XXX. 14 Epiphanius cites another passage from 
the Ebionite Gospel, which, as I apprehend, gives us a very 
fair specimen of the general tenor of this Gospel, and its near 
relation to the genuine one of Matthew. That the reader may 
make the comparison of the two with facility, I here present 
them both in the Greek, that of the Nazarene Gospel being a 
copy of the Greek version (if it bea version) which Epiphanius 
has given us. 


Matt. XII. 47—50. | Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

“Eune 38 tug avrg” *ISov, 4 wy- Zurn, &y 1 avayyshijvas avroy, 

to gov xat of adshpol cov tw | dt ov! 4 untye cov xut ot adeh- 
éotyxact, Sytotvtés Gor Aadijoot’| poi cov tw iotyxaow, sins’ “On 
“0 b8 amoxgiPeic tine tH tinovt tis wou éoriv wrtng pou xal adeh— 
ato Tis gory 4 pntng pov; xal| poi; Kat éxtsivac ént_ toi pade- 
tives sigly of adehqol wov; Kal\ tac thy ztiga, tpn’ Ovtoi siow oi 
éxteivas tiv ztiga aitod éni rove adsiqoi wou xai 7 urjtHQ, oF ToLotv- 
padytac airov siney’ “Ido, 7) te¢ ta Dekqjuata tov matgedg ov. 
untyg pov, xai of adsigoi mov. 
“Oows yag ay mowjon 10 Séhyjuo 
tov matgog wou tol éy ovgavoic, 
avtog pou adsh@os xai adclqy xai 
uatng éotiy. 

The reader will see, that in the present case, the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews isa mere abridgment of our canonical 
Matthew. 

In Haeres. XXX. 16, Epiphanius expressly cites the Gospel 
among the Ebionites as containing the following passage: “ I 
came to abolish the sacrifices ; and if ye will not cease from 
offering sacrifices, wrath will not cease from you.” 

In XXX. 22 Epiphanius complains of the Ebionites for 
having altered the sense of a passage in Matthew 26: 17, 
Where wilt thou that we make ready to eat the passover? 
inasmuch as their Gospel makes him say: “I have not much 
desired to eat this passover-flesh with you.” Here is a passage 
transferred, as it would seem, from Luke 22: 15, with the nega- 
tive uy added to it, so as to reverse the true sense of the ex- 
pression. 

These are the principal passages which Epiphanius has given 
us from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Jerome, who 
obtained a copy of this Gospel from the Nazarenes at Beroea 
in Syria, and who translated it into Greek and Latin, has pre- 
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served here and there in his works, more fragments of the like 
nature. I shall present a few of them ; in order that the read- 
er may be enabled more fully to understand the tenor and con- 
dition of this Gospel. 

In commenting on Isaiah 11: 1, “ There shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, etc.,” after giving his views of the 
phrase, The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, he says : 
“Sed, juxta Evangelium quod Hebraeo sermone conscriptum 
legunt Nazaraei: Descendet super eum omnis fons Spiritus 
Sancti.” 

Again ; “ Porro in Evangelio cujus supra fecimus mentionem, 
haec scripta reperimus: Factum est, autem, quum accendisset 
Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti et re- 
quievit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnibus propbetis 
expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem in te. ‘Tu es enim 
requies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus, qui regnas in sem- 
piternum.” 

In Cont. Pelag. III. 2, Jerome says: ‘“ In Evangelio jux- 
ta Hebraeos . . . narrat historia: Ecce, mater Domini et fratres 
ejus dicebant ei: Joannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum ; camus ut baptizemur ab eo. Dicit autem eis: Quid 
peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? Nisi forte hoc ipsum, 
quod dixi, ignorantia est.” 

Again; “ Et in eodem volumine: Si peccaverit frater tuus 
in verbo . . . [citing nearly the words of Matt. 18: 21, 22, then 
adding]: Etenim in prophetis quoque, postquam uncti sunt 
Spiritu sancto, inventus est sermo peccati.” 

Again, in Comm. in Mich. 7: 6: “ Qui legerit Canticum 
Canticorum . . . . credideritque in Evangelio quod secundum 
Hebraeos editum_ nuper transtulimus [i. e. I have lately trans- 
lated], in quo, ex persona Salvatoris, dicitur: Modo tulit me 
mater mea, Sanctus Spiritus, in uno capillorum meorum.” 

In his Comm. on Matt. 12: 13 he says: In Evangelio quo 
utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae, quod nuper in Graecum de 
Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque Mat- 
thaei authenticum, homo iste, qui aridam manum habet, coemen- 
tarius scribitur, istiusmodi auxilium precans : Coementarius 
eram, manibus victum queritans ; precor te, Jesu, ut mihi resti- 
tuas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos.” 

Comm. in Matt. 23: 25: “In Evangelio quo utuntur Naz- 
araeni, pro filio Barachiae reperimus scriptum filium Jojadae. 

De Viris Illust. I]., Jerome says: Evangelium quoque, quod 
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appellatur secundum Hebraeos, et a me nuper in Graecum Lat- 
inumque sermonem translatum est... . refert: Dominus au- 
tem quum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit ei. Juraverat enim Jacobus, se non comesturum 
panem ab illa hora, qua biberat calicem Domini, donec videret 
eum resurgentem a dormientibus.”’ 

Once more; Comm. in Matt. 27: 16 Jerome says: “ Iste 
[Barrabbas] in Evangelio quod scribitur juxta Hebraeos, filius 

istrt eorum interpretatur, qui propter seditionem et homici- 
dium fuerat condemnatus.” 

There are a few other passages in Jerome of a similar tenor ; 
but they are brief, and need not be here cited. Enough has 
been already produced to shew fully what was the real internal 
state and condition of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

That this Gospel was an interpolated one, and in some re- 
spects therefore spurious, is self-evident from the mere perusal 
of the above quotations from it; at least this is perfectly plain, 
if we allow our present canonical Matthew to be genuine. 

But there is another view of this subject which must be ta- 
ken, and which, although we might connect it with the prece- 
ding investigation, we will consider under a separate head, in 
order to render the understanding of the matter before us more 


easy. 

(2) Did the Gospel according to the Hebrews, notwithstand- 
ing such interpolations and changes as those above exhibited, 
so nearly resemble our canonical Matthew, that it might be call- 
ed, and in common parlance was in fact often called, Evay- 
yéhtov xara Mardaior ? 

The earlier writers, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Eusebius, when they refer to the Gospel in question, character- 
ize it by the name, Gospel according to the Hebrews ; which 
seems to have been perhaps the more current and usual appella- 
tion. But later writers, who had a personal acquaintance with 
it in its Hebrew form, give us also another name, calling it 
sometimes the Gospel xara Marduiov. So Epiphanius says 
of the Ebionites (Haer. XXX.3): A¢zovras 10 xara Muriaiov 
evayyéhov... [and then adds], xadovos dé avr0 xara ‘LBoaiove. 
Again, in Haer. XXX. 13, he says of the same: ‘Zv rw nag’ 
avroig evayyehin xara MarPaiov ovopagouévm. In Haeres. 
XXIX. 9 he says, with particular reference to the Nazarenes : 
“They have the Gospel according to Matthew in full, and in 
the Hebrew language ; for among them is doubtless preserved 
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this [Gospel] as it was written at first in Hebrew letters. But 
I know not whether they have removed the genealogy from 
Abraham to Christ.” 

The reader will please to note this last expression ; because 
it shows very plainly, that although Epiphanius had in his 
hands, as it would seem from some passages in his works, a 
copy (probably a Greek one, as we shall see hereafter), of the 
Ebionite Gospel, yet it appears that he had not one of the 
Nazarenes, inasmuch as he expressly declares, that he does not 
know whether they insert or omit the genealogy. In this state 
of the matter one cannot but wonder how he comes so explicitly 
to declare, that the Gospel of the Nazarenes is full and complete, 
nAngéoratoy. But consistency, alas! is not what we are always 
to expect in Epiphanius. It is sufficient, however, to account 
in the present case for his expressing himself in this manner, 
to suppose, that such was the current report among the Naza- 
renes themselves, and that he drew from this source. 

In Haeres. XXX. 14 Epiphanius says expressly, that Ce- 
rinthus and Carpocrates used the same Gospel as the Ebionites, 
i.e. the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Yet in the same 
place he gives this Gospel another name. He says that the 
above named heretics proved the natural descent of Jesus from 
Joseph, “ by the genealogy in the beginning:row xara Mardaiov 
evayyshiov.” Comparing the passage from Epiphanius cited 
above on p. 143, where he describes the Ebionite Gospel as 
curtailed, viz. deprived of the two first chapters of Matthew, 
with what the same author says here, there would seem to be 
some contradiction ; for here he says, first that Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates used the same Gospel as the Ebionites, and 
secondly that these two heretics undertook to prove the merely 
human origin of Jesus from the genealogy. How then could 
they have used the same Gospel as the Ebionites, since theirs 
excluded the genealogy ? 

Still the reputation of this father for consistency is not so 
desperate even here, as it seems at first sight to be. What he 
means for substance to say is, that both the Ebionites, and 
Cerinthus with Carpocrates, made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, ora Hebrew copy of the Gospel called 
Evayyshiov xara MarOaiov. This might be true as to substance, 
although there might be a discrepancy as to some particular 
passages. ‘That Epiphanius has expressed himself unguardedly 
and inaccurately, there can be no doubt ; that he has, ‘however, 
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been guilty of any glaring contradiction, when candidly in- 
terpreted, it would not be so easy to make out. 

The reader will note, that one thing at least is proved by the 
examples cited above of the expressions made use of by Epi- 
phanius, viz., that both the Gospel of the Ebionites and of the 
Nazarenes was designated more or less frequently, at least 
among the Christians of the church catholic, by the name xara 
Mar@aiov; and that while their copies of Matthew’s Gospel 
doubtless differed in some respects, they were generally of 
much the same tenor, the basis being in all probability the same. 

The questions, whether Epiphanius had ever seen the He- 
brew copy of the Gospel under consideration—and whether, in 
case he had, he could read it in the Hebrew—are not capable of 
being solved with much certainty. Eusebius was a native of 
Palestine, born probably at Eleutheropolis, a city within the 
limits of the tribe of Judah, at no great distance in a south- 
west course from Bethlehem. He was a monk in the cloister 
there, sometime about A. D. 360—370. He was then re- 
moved to Salamis in Cyprus, of which he was constituted 
bishop, and where he wrote his works. The Ebionites had 
their chief seats of residence, as he tells us in Haeres. XXX. 
18, in Nabatea, Paneas, Moab, Kochabon, Adraon—all places 
in and around Palestine—and the island of Cyprus. Now 
whether we contemplate this father, before he obtained his 
bishopric, or afterwards, we find him in the neighbourhood of 
the Ebionites ; which suggests a good reason for the unusually 
copious and particular accounts that he has given of them. 
That he must have understood something of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, one can hardly doubt who considers the place of his 
origin, and the society in which he lived. That he possessed 
knowledge enough of it to read it with facility, or to seek with 
eagerness and solicitude after books written in it—has not, I 
believe, ever yet been rendered probable. 

When Olshausen assumes, therefore, as he appears to do 
(Echtheit etc. p. 55), that Epiphanius had a Hebrew copy of 
the Ebionite Gospel in his own hands, he assumes what it 
would be difficult to prove ; and what Credner, in his work on 
the Gospel of the Jewish Christians (p. 336 seq.), has well 
nigh shewn to be altogether improbable. ‘The most which we 
can fairly allow seems to be, that Epiphanius speaks from in- 
formation communicated to him by the Ebionites, in respect to 
the state of their Gospel ; or else, that he had a Greek trans- 
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lation of it which he consulted. The different ways in which 
he cites the same passages, and the manner in which some of 
the paragraphs cited commence, seem to prove, as Credner has 
shewn, that he appeals to other writings besides the Gospel, or 
at any rate to other sources than autopsy for his information and 
citations. 

It should be added, in order to strengthen these remarks, 
that (as we have seen above p. 149) Epiphanius speaks in like 
manner, i. e. familiarly and confidently in many respects, of 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes, which, nevertheless, it is certain 
even by his own confession, he had not seen. 

Jerome came upon the stage while Epiphanius was living 
and still active. Of all the fathers Jerome had incomparably 
the best knowledge of the Hebrew. He also obtained, a copy 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, from Jews at Beroea, 
and translated it both into Greek and Latin; as he expressly 
says in a passage above quoted from him (p. 148). His testi- 
mony, therefore, will be of more weight than all other testimo- 
ny, in respect to the specialities of the subject before us. 

First of all then he says, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
use the same Gospel (Opp. IV. p. 47): ‘“ Evangelium quo 
utuntur Nazaraei et Ebionitae.”” He doubtless means to say 
this in a like sense with Epiphanius, viz., that they both have 
a Gospel whose basis is Matthew. So we shall see, in the 
sequel. 

n his work Contra Pelag. III. 2 he says: ‘In Evangelio 
juxta Hebraeos... quo utuntur usque hodie Nazaraeni.. . 
sive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Matthaeum.” 

Again, in his Comm. on Matt. 12: 13 he says: “ In Evan- 
gelio quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae ... guod vocatur a 
plerisque Matthaei authenticum. 

In other passages he appeals to this same work, sometimes 
with the title of Evangelium juxta Hebraeos, then again with 
the designation of “ secundum Mieeanuan Hebraeo Sermo- 
ne conscriptum est—quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae—He- 
braicum—quod Hebraicis literis scriptum est—quod a me 
translatum est, etc.” 

Here then, in the two accounts of Epiphanius and Jerome, 
who are the only fathers that appear to have had any minute 
and particular information respecting the parties of Jewish 
Christians, we have evidence perfectly satisfactory of the usual 
appellation given to their Gospel——“ ut plerique autumant, 
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jucta Matthaewum——quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei au- 
thenticum.” 

Credner affects to doubt whether the Ebionites themselves 
ever gave to this Gospel thatname. He thinks they only called 
it xa®? “EBeaiove. But this opinion seems to me groundless. 
The name which they more habitually gave to their own Gos- 
pel, would be the name usually given to it by others. They 
would very naturally, one might almost say necessarily, appeal 
to apostolic authority in support of the Scriptures on which, 
and on which only, they relied ; for they did not receive, at 
least the Ebionites did not, the other Gospels. What they 
gave out their Gospel to be, the public, who could not examine 
it, supposed it to be, and named it accordingly. Hence Jerome 
and Epiphanius assert in terms most clear and plain, that the 
appellation, or at least one appellation, of their Gospel was 
xara Mardaiov. 

Epiphanius again and again asserts, that this Gospel was the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. In Haeres. XXX. 3 he says 
ofthe Ebionites: d¢yovtac ro xata MatPaiov evayyéhov, rovrm 
cia pourra Hove. _ Kahovow dé avr xara “EBeaiovs, wg ta al- 
nO gore eingiv, Ore Marfaivg povos “EBoaiorl xai “EBacnois 
ZoGupacer év 7 xatvy tadrxn enotjouro thy tov Evayyediou 
Exdeciv té nai xnovzua, i. e. they receive the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew; this... only do they use. They call it, 
moreover, xara “/foaiovg; inasmuch as one may truly say, 
that Matthew only made the publication and proclamation of 
his Gospel in the New Testament, in Hebrew and in Hebrew 
characters.” 

In a passage before cited on p. 145 above, Epiphanius says of 
the Nazarenes : “ They have the Gospel according to Matthew 
in fall and in Hebrew. Among them this is undoubtedly still 
preserved, as it was at first written, in Hebrew letters.” 

Now if we add to this, Jerome’s ut plerique autumant, juxta 
Matthaeum, and quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei authenti- 
cum, no reasonable doubt can be left, that the ancient church- 
es and individual Christians thought and spoke of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews as being for substance the same as 
the Gospel of Matthew. It was given out tobe such, by those 
who used it. Even men like Epiphanius, who made it a sub- 
ject of inquiry, usually spoke of it as such, when they did not 
wish to go into particulars or to be minute ; and Jerome himself 
with all his minute and accurate and certain knowledge of it, 
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not unfrequently names it, and refers to it, in the like manner 
with others. 

We are come at last near to the end of our digression ; if in- 
deed that may be called digression, which enters essentially in- 
to the estimate of the testimony on which the whole question 
before us depends. One brief inquiry more will bring us to 
the position, from which we may look out and take a satisfac- 
tory survey, at least so it seems to me, of the whole ground 
that is to be occupied. This is, 

(3) Did those ancient fathers who had any particular ac- 

uaintance with the Gospel according to the deo, suspect 
ats claims to canonical authority, or rather, reject them; and 
this notwithstanding they often spoke in the popular way re- 
specting this Gospel as though it belonged to Matthew, or was 
the same with his ? 

With the exception of Hegesippus, of whose work only frag- 
ments are preserved in Eusebius, there were none of the early 
fathers who could read the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
in the language in which it was current among the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, if we exempt Origen and Jerome. Epiphanius 
might be claimed by some ; but we have already viewed the 
ground on which this claim stands. 

We have seen above (p. 141), that the testimony of Hege- 
sippus, preserved by Eusebius, avails nothing as to the present 
question ; inasmuch as Eusebius merely says, that ‘ Hegesippus 
cites some things from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and thus shews that he was of Hebrew origin.’ This does not 
enable us to make any accurate estimate in regard to what 
Hegesippus thought of the authority of this Gospel. 

Clement of Alexandria has quoted but one short sentence 
(p. 144 above), and this without saying any thing which gives 
us definite views what his opinion of the authenticity of this 
Gospel was. He must have quoted from a Greek copy, (un- 
less indeed he learned what he has quoted from some Jewish 
Christians), for he had no knowledge of the Hebrew. 

Origen, however, had some knowledge of this kind ; al- 
though nothing in his quotations renders it certain that he had 
seen the Hebrew copy. But at all events, this critical father 
had in some measure weighed the subject in his mind, respect- 
ing the authenticity of this Gospel, and plainly doubted of it. 
So it would seem to be, if we may trust his old and literal in- 
terpreter into Latin, who has preserved for us a declaration ol 
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Origen, in his Tract. VIII. ad Matt. 19: 19. Origen’s words 
are: “ Scriptum est in evangelio + Ren quod dicitur secun- 
dum Hebraeos, si tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad 
autoritatem, sed ad manifestationem propositae questionis.” 
Then follows the quotation from this Gospel presented on p. 
144 above. 

Let the reader mark here, first the phrase evangelio quodam. 
The implication of course is, that what is to be quoted stands 
not in THE Gospel, but in a certain writing which some claim 
as a Gospel. What follows clearly evinces this to be the 
sense; viz., if indeed it is agreeable to any one to admit this 
(or receive this), not in the way of authority (or as authori- 
tative), but for the sake of illustrating the question proposed. 
Origen takes it for granted that the authority of the Sint. 
um quoddam will be excepted to. He tacitly acknowledges 
the propriety of such an exception. He does not ask, there- 
fore, that it should be received as authoritative, but only that 
it may be admitted by way of illustration or explanation. 

That such were the views of this critical father, there can be 
no doubt ; for in all his reasonings, homilies, and commenta- 
ries, he never appeals to this Gospel in the way of citing an 
authority. It is plain, therefore, that he did not regard it as 
such. 

Epiphanius, as we have seen above (p. 142), although he 
calls the Ebionite Gospel the Gospel xara Mat@atov, and avers 
that the original Matthew in Hebrew letters is preserved among 
the Nazarenes, yet explicitly states, at the same time, that the 
Gospel used by the Ebionites was not wingéoraror, but vevo- 
Devpevov xai rxowrngraouevor, i. e. ‘not complete, integer, 
but adulterated and curtailed.’ Again, in Haeres. XXX. 22 
he accuses the Ebionites of having altered Matt. 26: 17, and 
inserted u7j éncOuuig éncOvunoa xeéas tov10 TO ndOza qayeiv 
ue veo. And lastly, nearly all the quotations he makes 
from the Gospel in question go to shew, and probably were 
designed to shew, what discrepancy there is between this and 
the canonical Gospel of Matthew. With all the appellations 
which he bestows on the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and all his declarations about its being the original of Matthew’s 
Gospel, etc., it is manifest that he disregards its authority, and 
never thinks of appealing to it for the purpose of establishing 
any Christian doctrine. 

One may say, as some have said, that he is inconsistent with. 
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himself; and in some respects this cannot be denied. But, as 
I have before remarked, the inconsistency is rather apparent 
than real. In the one case, Epiphanius discloses the common 
views of the Christian Jews respecting their Gospel—views 
that seem to have been adopted without examination by other 
Christians, and tacitly acknowledged ; in the other, he gives us 
a view of the state of the Jewish Gospel as it really was, and 
he fully and practically shews his own opinion of it, by not ap- 
pealing to it in the way of authority. 

Jerome has expressed, for substance, the very same opinion 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews as Origen had done 
before him. He not only intimates, as he plainly does in the 
passages quoted above, viz., a plerisque vocatur Matthaei au- 
thenticum, and ut plerique autumant juxta Matthaeum, that all 
were not agreed as to the Gospel of the Hebrews being an au- 
thentic work of Matthew, but in another place he says express- 
ly in regard to it: “Si non uteris ad autoritatem, saltem, utere 
ad antiquitatem, quid omnes viri ecclesiastici senserint ;” Ad- 
vers. Pelag. III. 1. Exactly as Origen, he here expresses him- 
self in regard to the authority of the Nazarene Gospel ; he does 
not presume to rely on it as authority, for he does not expect 
this will jbe conceded to him ; but he may refer to that book 
as a testimony of what the ancients in the church thought re- 
specting the matter in question. 

We are now at the end of our disquisition. Let us stop for 
a moment, and recapitulate the substance of what seems to be 
sufficiently established. 

I. There was current among Jewish Christians, during the 
second, third, and fourth centuries, a Gospel often, and (as it 
would seem) usually, named the Gospel xara Mar@aiov, but 
also very often named xad “/@garovg, and sometimes the Gos- 
pel of the twelve Apostles. ‘This was given out by the Jewish 
readers of it as the work of Matthew, and was thought and said 
by them, and consequently by others, to have been composed 
by him in the Hebrew language of that period. 

II. Of all the ancient fathers whose testimony we have re- 
specting it, Origen and Jerome were the only ones who were 
capable of minutely examining its state, and condition, and 
proper claims. I do not bring Hegesippus into this number, 
because, although he was probably a Jew and could read the 
original, we have not any testimony from him which will aid us 
in determining the real state and claims of this Gospel. Clem- 
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ent of Alexandria, and probably Epiphanius, could examine 
only by the testimony of others, or through the medium of 
some Greek translation of it to which they had access. 

Ill. There must have been a great resemblance in most parts 
of this Gospel to our canonical Matthew ; otherwise Jerome, 
Epiphanius, Origen, and others, cannot well be supposed to 
have expressed themselves concerning it as they have done, 
calling it the Gospel according to Matthew ; although we may 
well suppose the leading reason for their so doing, was the fact 
that the Jewish readers of it gave it, oftentimes or perhaps more 
commonly, that name. ‘That the latter gave it out as the work 
of an apostle, must follow almost of necessity from the credit 
which they held to be due to it. 

IV. The quotations from it which the ancient fathers have 
transmitted to us, and the estimate which they expressly as well 
as tacitly and impliedly make of it, shew clearly that they did 
not, after all, regard it as authoritative, or entitled to the re- 
ception of the catholic church. Had it been true that they 
considered it as authentic, most certainly it would have been 
appealed to as such ; and Jerome would have insisted that his 
translation of it, like his version of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, should be received instead of the common Greek Gospel 
of Matthew then in circulation. But this he never did; and 
this did no one of the ancient fathers. 

It is now proper to remark, that we have in this view suffi- 
cient facts before us to account for all the seemingly contradic- 
tory statements of Epiphanius and Jerome respecting the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, and to shew in what manner 
these are to be reconciled with each other. When these fathers 
tell us, that the Nazarenes were in possession of the original 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, and that it was named the Gospel 
xata Mardaiov, they tell us what were the current estimation 
and name of it among the Jewish Christians of their times. 
They show what it was given out for by the readers of it in 
Hebrew, among whom it was in circulation. But when they 
come to give us a nearer insight into the actual state and condi- 
tion of this Gospel, they let us see at once that it was an adul- 
terated and interpolated Gospel, and they never once intimate 
that it should be substituted at all for the canonical Matthew, 
but the contrary. 

We have now attained, then, as it seems to me, a stand-point 
from which we may look abroad upon the whole subject, as it 
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lies spread out before us in the works of the ancient fathers. 
We may now make a rational and consistent estimate of all the 
evidence so often appealed to, in favour of a Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew. 

A few of the declarations of this kind, such as are the 
strongest and most prominent, I- will now cite ; and then sub- 
join some remarks upon the whole. 

The testimony of Papias, which perhaps was that of John 
the Presbyter, has been already cited above (p. 139), and given 
rise to the discussion through which we have passed. We 
come then to other writers in succession. I give only the 
translation here, because the originals (to which reference is 
made) may at any time be consulted by the inquisitive reader, 
and nothing particular is now dependent on a very exact con- 
struction, inasmuch as | fully concede that the ancients have 
spoken in the manner alleged by Mr. Norton, although I do 
not draw the same conclusion from their words which he does. 

Irenaeus (Haeres. Ill. 1), as represented in Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. V. 8, speaks in the following manner of the Gospel of 
Matthew : “ Matthew published (ééveyxev) a Gospel among 
the Hebrews, written in their own language.” 

Origen, as set forth in Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 25, says: 
“The first [Gospel] was written by Matthew . . . composed in 
Hebrew letters, and given out to converts from Judaism.” 

Eusebius himself, in conformity with these traditionary ac- 
counts, says in Hist. Ecc. III. 24: “ Matthew at first preached 
the Gospel to the Hebrews ; and when he was desirous to go 
and preach to others, delivering his Gospel to them, written in 
their vernacular language, he supplied the place of his own 
personal presence among those whom he left, by this writing.” 

Epiphanius has already been quoted above ; but I will here 
produce one seemingly very explicit passage from his Haeres. 
XXIX. 9. He is speaking of the Jewish Christians, and says: 
“They [the Nazarenes] use the Gospel according to Matthew 
in full and in Hebrew; for among them this is undoubtedly 
(Gages) preserved, as it was written at first, in the Hebrew 
language.” And the like to this he says in some other places. 

Jerome, soon after this (in his Lib. de Vir. Illust., Art. Mat- 
thaeus) says: ‘“ [Matthew] first composed a Gospel of Christ 
in Hebrew words and letters, on account of those of the cir- 
cumcision in Judea who became believers. Quod quis postea 
in Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est.” 
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Again, in his Proleg. in Matt. (Vol. IV. p.3) he says: 
«« Matthew first published his Gospel in Judea, in the Hebrew 
language, particularly on account of those Jews who believed 
in Jesus.” 

In other places he speaks in the like way; e. g. in Epist. 
ad Damas. IV. p. 148—ad Hedibiam, IV. p. 173. Comm. in 
Jes. II. p. 63. Comm. in Oseam, III. p. 1311. 

A few other passages might be gleaned ; but none are so 
strong and plain as these. Eusebius relates (Ecc. Hist. V. 10) 
a tradition respecting Pantaenus, viz., that ‘he went és “/vdovg 
[probably some part of Arabia Felix] and preached, and there 
found the Gospel of Matthew, written in Hebrew letters, which, 
according to report, the apostle Bartholomew had delivered to 
them.’ But whether this was a translation on account of those 
who could not speak Greek, or a copy of a Hebrew original 
made on account of the Arabians who might understand the 
Hebrew dialect, we have no means of determining. This 
testimony seems hardly direct enough, therefore, to be brought 
into the account. 

Mr. Norton, and Olshausen, Campbell, Kuinoel, and many 
others, assume the position, in view of all this testimony of the 
fathers, that we must either concede the fact of an original 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, or else abandon all deference to 
ancient testimony. 

I do not feel compelled to do either the one or the other. 
Certainly I cannot relinquish the ground, that credit is due to 
ancient testimony. But, on the other hand, I cannot take the 
ground that this testimony is to be received without examina- 
tion—careful examination of all the circumstances which may 
have shaped it so as it now appears tous. Let all the wit- 
nesses be cross-examined ; not with the craft of a hired advo- 
cate, who is paid well for the dexterity with which he sup- 
presses, or confuses, or embarrasses an honest witness and 
makes him speak contradictious, but with strenuous and hearty 
effort to educe the truth. 

Now there are circumstances attending this matter of an 
original Hebrew Matthew, or at any rate attending the sup- 
position that our canonical Matthew is only a translation, which 
cannot be disposed of to my satisfaction, and, as I expect to 
shew in the sequel, cannot well be disposed of by any critical 
skill or acumen, so as to comport with the supposition that we 
have in our canon only a translated Matthew. I must cast 
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myself here on the confidence of the reader, for a little while, 
in order to finish my present discussion of these ancient testi- 
monies ; and I beg him at least to admit it for the present as 
possible, or rather as probable, that such circumstances as those 
just named can be adduced. 

On such ground, then, we find ourselves to be in the follow- 
ing predicament. ‘There are acts and circumstances which ap- 
pear torender it improbable that our present Gospel is a 
translation ; they are seemingly irreconcilable with this supposi- 
tion. Yet the ancient fathers have agreed, that in earlier and 
later times a report was spread throughout the churches and 
generally believed, that the Gospel of Matthew was originally 
written in Hebrew. Whatshall be said—what can be done— 
in such a predicament as this ? 

My answer is at hand. The first thing to be done is, to see 
whether there are not some circumstances which will explain 
all the fathers have said, and explain it in such a way as im- 
peaches neither their integrity nor their understandings, and at 
the same time will allow all the weight of the arguments which 
go to disprove the correctness of their opinion as to an original 
Hebrew Gospel. Such circumstances, as it appears to me, are 
plainly found in the history of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. From about A. D. 100 to A. D. 400 we can dis- 
tinctly trace the existence of such a Gospel; and we have 
assurances of its general resemblance to the canonical Matthew, 
in the name xara Mar@aiov which was commonly given to it. 
It was a Gospel which was written in the Hebrew language of 
the day. It could not therefore be understood, and consequently 
was not read, by the great body of Christians belonging to the 
church catholic. Of all the fathers even of the early ages, 
only Origen and Jerome could read and examine it. It circu- 
lated among Christians who had separated themselves from the 
catholic church, on the ground of Jewish rites and ceremonies ; 
and so far as it respects the Ebionites, on the ground also of 
fundamental disagreement with the church catholic in respect to 
the rank and dignity of the Redeemer’s person. There was 
constantly more and more alienation springing up between the 
church catholic and these Jewish Christians, so that the latter 
kept themselves entirely aloof, and were not treated by the 
Gergile Christians as a part of their brotherhood, and were not 
pm to seek for or accept such treatment. It was thus 
matters went on through the second, third, and fourth centuries. 
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Soon after these had elapsed we hear no more of the Jewish 
Christians, and must naturally suppose that they dwindled 
away until they became extinct. 

In the mean time it is altogether clear, that from a very early 
period, (there can be no good reason to doubt, that even before 
the expiration of the first century), they had a rallying-point for 
their sectarian views in the so-called Gospel xara Mat@aiov or 
Gospel xa’ “EBgaiovs. They could not have kept themselves 
in countenance, nor even in existence, asa Christian sect, without 
some such central point around which they must revolve. 
That they regarded their Gospel as of apostolic origin, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, because they would otherwise not 
have rejected all other Gospels. That it originally had its 
basis in the Gospel of Matthew, one is strongly tempted to be- 
lieve, from the manner in which Origen, Epiphanius, and Je- 
rome speak of it. But whether it was tes Bo from Mat- 
thew’s canonical Greek Gospel, or vice versa, that is a point on 
which we have no explicit information; 1 mean none which, 
under circumstances like these, can be justly considered as 
decisive. We shall see in the sequel, whether I have assumed 
too much in this remark. 

The great body of the Jewish Christians being thus early 
separated from the church catholic, by their language and by their 
opinions, and great aversion existing between the two parties, 
the church at large gave themselves little or no concern about 
them or their Scriptures. They indeed gave out that they had 
a Gospel xara Mar@aiov. It was natural enough to suppose 
that Matthew might have left such an one for his kinsmen after 
the flesh. It was reported among the churches, and common- 
ly believed, that he did; and the fathers have given us that re- 
port as itcame to them. They have given it honestly, and 
their integrity is not at all impeachable. 

But mark now the result in respect to all those fathers who 
made any particular examination into this matter. Origen gives 
us a long passage from the Jewish Gospel which is wholly spu- 
rious. He gives us another which is preposterous ; (p. 144 seq. 
above). He plainly discloses his views of the Jewish Gospel ; 
and these are, that he does not deem it all authoritative. Epi. 
phanius has given us many citations from the same Gospel, 
and expressly told us, that the Ebionites used a Matthew which 
was 0vUx nAnoéoratoy, but was vevodsuuevoy xal nxowrnoracue- 
vov. He has given us many extracts also from the Gospel of 
Vor. XII. No. 31. 21 
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the Nazarenes, which shew most fully that it was an adultera- 
ted Gospel and had been the subject of many interpolations, in 
case our canonical Matthew was the original basis of it. Je- 
rome, who had a most intimate knowledge of this same Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, and translated it both into Greek and Latin, 
gives us a multitude of passages from it of the same tenor with 
those of Origen and Epiphanius ; and these fully demonstrate 
what he has himself explicitly avowed, viz., that one could 
not appeal to this Gospel as a matter of authority. 

All the testimony, then, being taken and compared together 
in respect to this Jewish Gospel, nothing can be plainer and 
more certain, than that, whatever resemblances it might have 
to our canonical Matthew, yet it was plainly a very different 
book from this, and had no substantial claims on the church 
for reception as authoritative. On any other ground than that 
which I have now taken, it is utterly incomprehensible how 
our canonical Matthew should have maintained its place as it did 
in the church. We cannot assume it as probable, that preju- 
dice against the Jewish Christians hindered the church catholic 
from receiving their Gospel. ‘The same prejudice would have 
operated in like manner in other cases. Yet it did not.. In 
the controversy between the unconverted Jews and the Chris- 
tians with respect to the meaning of the Old ‘Testament predic- 
tions concerning the Messiah, the Jews accused the Septuagint 
of being a false translation ; while many Christian writers ac- 
cused the Jews of having falsified their Hebrew Scriptures. 
Yet all this did not hinder Origen from correcting the text of 
the Septuagint so as to accord better with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; nor did it influence Jerome at all as to translating anew 
the whole, so as to free the Christian churches from deference 
to the defects of their Greek Scriptures. Origen and Jerome 
were indeed obliged to contest some points with many of their 
contemporaries ; but they did so boldly, and won the victory. 

With such facts in view, 1 now make the appeal to every 
candid critic, and ask : How can we possibly account for it, in 
case Origen and Jerome regarded the Nazarene Matthew as 
the real and authoritative one, that they did not at once lay 
aside the canonical Matthew, and appeal to the other? Jerome 
furnished the churches with a Greek and Latin translation of 
the other ; but not a word does he say in favour of receiving it 
as an authentic exemplar of Matthew ; and so little regard was 
paid to it by the churches in general, that, to our deep regret 
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and great loss, it soon perished, and is now known with any 
degree of minuteness, only by his report and the extracts which 
he has given us from it. 

I repeat it, that such a view as I have given above, is the 
only one which can reconcile these seeming inconsistencies in 
the fathers between their narrations at one time and their de- 
clarations at another, or between their language respecting the 
Hebrew xata MazrGaiov and their habitual treatment of this 
same Gospel. Whatever may be said of the mass of Christians 
in ancient times, or of the great body of the fathers, we cannot 
well suppose that Origen and Jerome, who shewed such strik- 
ing independence of mind, would have thought in one way and 
acted in another, in regard to this whole affair. 

Here then we will rest this matter of ancient testimony about 
a Hebrew original of Matthew. We impeach neither the in- 
tegrity nor the understanding of any of the fathers in regard to 
this subject. We have seen, that in the state in which they 
were, and that circumstances being such as they were, they 
can not rationally be supposed to have spoken differently from 
what they have done. e examine what they have said, just 
as we examine any testimony of a historical nature ; and we 
find, in the result, that all which they have said can be ex- 
plained consistently with their integrity, and yet that such de- 
clarations, in such circumstances as theirs, cannot establish the 
point, on account of which appeal is so confidently made to 
them. In a word, we may proffer as a cogent reason for pur- 
suing the method of argument exhibited above, that we feel com- 
pelled to resort to explanations of such a nature, by circum- 
stances already mentioned and yet to be mentioned, which 
seem to forbid and exclude the supposition, that a genuine He- 
brew Matthew was current in the early centuries. 

§ 3. Other circumstances which render the existence of an 
early genuine Hebrew Matthew improbable. 

I now proceed to redeem my pledge, by offering to the read- 
er some further specific reasons, why we may call in question 
the existence of an original Matthew in the Hebrew language. 

(1) Those fathers who understood the Hebrew and were ac- 
quainted with the Jewish Gospel, never appeal to it as of au- 
thority, and never recommend it to others as such. 

I merely mention this here, because I have already brought 
it to view more fully, as connected with the preceding discus- 
sion. The fact itself will not be denied ; and when admitted 
it is inexplicable on any satisfactory grounds which I can even 
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imagine, supposing the Hebrew Matthew to have been really 
genuine and authentic. 

(2) From the earliest period in which we have any means 
of knowing the state of the Hebrew Gospel, it appears to be of 
the same character which is developed in the Jater fathers. 

Jerome (De Viris Illust. c. XVI.) in his account of Ignatius 

fl. 108), gives us the earliest quotation, I believe, from the 
Gospel in question. His words are: ‘“ He [Ignatius] wrote an 
epistle ... to Polycarp, in which he produces a testimony 
from the Gospel [of the Nazarenes] lately translated by me, 
respecting the person of Christ, saying: I indeed saw him 
[the Greek here in Ignatius Epis. III. ad Smyrn. is o/de] in 
the flesh, after the resurrection, and I believe that he is living. 
And when he had come to Peter, he said to those around him, 
Aapere, wylagrjoaré us, Ore ovx eigul darudmov aoouatov. Kai 
évdus avrov nwavro xai éniorevoay.” 

Here is palpably an interpolation, borrowed for substance 
from Luke 24: 39—41 ; and this shews, that so early as the 
time of Ignatius the Gospel of the Jewish Christians bore the 
same character as in after ages. Several passages from Justin 
Martyr might be cited, which are of the like tenor; but I re- 
frain from quoting them, for reasons before stated on p. 144 
above. It is possible, I admit, that Ignatius himself also bor- 
rowed his passage from some traditionary source. But the 
confidence of Jerome in regard to the subject, seems to be en- 
titled to our credence. 

(3) We have no evidence of the existence of any Hebrew 
Matthew, which does not at the same time, whenever it is such 
as is particular and explicit, testify to its spurious and interpo- 
lated condition. 

For proof of this, I appeal to all the citations made in the 
preceding pages. ‘There was but one Hebrew Gospel, of 
which we have any knowledge, among the ancient churches. 
Repeated testimony is given by Jerome and Epiphanius to this 
point ; although Epiphanius shews us, that one part of the 
Jewish Christians, viz. the Ebionites, rejected the two first 
chapters of Matthew. In other respects we know of no im- 
portant difference between their Hebrew Gospel and that of the 
Nazarenes. This father says expressly, that he does not know 
whether the copies in circulation among the Nazarenes ex- 
hibited the like omission or not. But other circumstances, and 
especially the testimony of Jerome, render it probable that they 
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did not. Every witness then that we have in respect toa 
Hebrew Matthew, when ‘explicit and full, uniformly testifies to 
a spurious and interpolated Matthew, and to nothing else. 
Had there been any other in circulation, it could not have es- 
caped the knowledge of some of the fathers, especially of 
Origen and Jerome. 

(4) It is a fact, of which no one can give any satisfactory 
account in case a genuine Hebrew Matthew were extant in early 
ages, that antiquity knows nothing of the fate of it. This is 
the case, although we are told by many critics that such a 
Matthew was in extensive circulation, and was regarded as the 
original Scripture of Matthew. How is it that such men as 
Origen and Jerome should sleep over this subject, and be utter- 
ly silent? And especially Jerome, who went even to Syria to 
get acopy of the spurious Nazarene Gospel. It cannot be 
justly pretended, that any testimony which we have, respects 
any other Hebrew Gospel than that which Jerome translated, 
nor any other than that which even in the time of Ignatius was 
grossly interpolated. 

(5) Nothing can be more certain, than that more or less of 
the Jews, from the earliest age of Christianity downwards, be- 
longed to the church catholic, assented to the doctrines of Paul, 
and rejected the opinions of the Judaizing Christians. Now if 
these Jove could read Hebrew, (and who will say that at least 
some of them could not?) what reason can be offered why 
they should not have held on to the original Hebrew Matthew, 
and thus have preserved it in the church catholic? No good 
reason can be assigned, to account in a satisfactory manner for 
this. 
(6) That a genuine Hebrew Matthew did not exist in the 
early part of the second century, seems to be rendered almost 
certain from a very curious but interesting fact in regard to the 
Peshito or old Syriac Version of the New Testament, which is 
demonstrably and confessedly made from our canonical Greek 
Matthew. 

That this Version was made in the second century, and 
probably during the first half of it, seems now to be generally 
admitted. The fact that in its original state it does not con- 
tain the epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second and 
third of John, and the Apocalypse, is conclusive evidence that 
the Version was made before a corpus of the New Testament 
books had got into circulation. Of course it must have been 
made sometime before the end of the second century. 
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It could have easily been made at that period. The Syrians 
had a literature of their own early in the second century, and 
one of great celebrity. Bardesanes flourished during this pe- 
riod, and likewise his son Harmonius. Of the former Jerome 
says (De Vir. Illustr. c. 33), that “‘ he wrote almost an infinite 
number of treatises against the heretics, and a liber clarissimus 
et fortissimus de fato, which he sent to M. Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. Many other books he wrote,” adds Jerome, “ concerning 
persecution, which his followers translated from the Syriac into 
Greek. Si autem (says he further in respect to these books) 
tanta vis est et fulgor in interpretatione, quantum putamus in 
sermone propria !””” Eusebius (H. E. IV. 28) calls Bardesanes 
avy ixavwraros, év ty tav Svowy gary dtahextexwraros. 

armonius, his Son, was brought up at Athens, and rival- 
led his father in literary eminence. He became the favourite 
poet of the Syrians, in their own language. 

It does not certainly appear that Bardesanes was acquainted 
with the Greek; although it is quite possible that he was. 
Living in Mesopotamia, ‘he was beyond the reach of much 
familiar Greek communication. 

Now in what language did he read the New Testament in 
order to compose all his religious books? On the supposition 
that he understood the Greek, which may be allowed, yet as 
he wrote so many religious books in Syriac, is it probable that 
there was then no Syriac version of the New Testament? If it 
be possible, it cannot, all things considered, be deemed very 
probable. His writings must have been intended for those who 
could appeal to the Scriptures. But to the Greek Scriptures, 
the Syrians in general of Mesopotamia can hardly be thought 
capable of appealing. 

Here then we have a version, the Peshito, of a very early 
age, in a language which was twin-sister to the Hebrew of the 
day, yea almost identical with it in a multitude of respects, and 
yet this version is demonstrably made, not from a Hebrew 
original of Matthew, but from the present Greek canonical 
Matthew ! Could it enter the imagination of any Syriac trans- 
lator, that a Greek copy on any account, either as to authority 
or language, was preferable to a genuine Hebrew one, sup- 
posing such an one to be current? It is almost absurd to sup- 
pose it. The business of translating into Syriac was more than 
three quarters done to hand, when a Syro-Chaldaic original of 
Matthew was obtained. All was plain, obvious, easy. Buta 
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Greek original demanded much care, and not a little skill. 
That skill has indeed been exhibited fully ; a noble version the 
Peshito is, truly ; but then the time and pains it must have cost 
were wasted, in case an original Syro-Chaldaic Matthew could 
have been obtained. 

Could it not be, if it were extant and current among Jewish 
Christians? Most certainly it could. Jerome tells us, at the 
close of the fourth century, that he himself went into Syria, in 
order to get a copy of the Nazarene Matthew. We know, 
also, that in the second quarter, or rather we may say, near the 
close of the first quarter, of the second century, the Jews in 
Palestine were scattered abroad, by the devastations of Adrian 
which exceeded even those under Titus, over all the neighbour- 
ing countries. ‘That there were Christian Jews in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, admits of no rational doubt. At all times, ever 
since their captivities, the Jews had been scattered over all 
those oriental lands. ‘That Christianity had been early preach- 
ed and propagated there, the character and writings of Bar- 
desanes and Harmonius are a sufficient voucher. It must have 
been widely diffused in order to make room for so many re- 
ligious books as these authors published. 

I may therefore very properly ask Mr. Norton and other ad- 
vocates of an original Hebrew Matthew, how such facts as 
these are capable of being explained, on ground such as they 
occupy? [ am not aware of any satisfactory answer. 

Will it be said, that after all we cannot be certain that the 
Peshito or Old Syriac Version was made from our Greek copy 
of Matthew? Those may say this, who have never compared 
the two. ‘Those who have, will never think of saying it. 

I have made this comparison to some extent, and in various 
places. In particular, 1 have been carefully through with the 
whole of the two first chapters of Matthew, and compared every 
word down to the minutest particle. I had special reference in 
so doing to the question, whether these chapters were in the 
copy which the §  riac translator used. And nothing can be 
more certain than that this was so. No one word has escaped 
the vigilance of the interpreter. With the exception, that the 
dé used in the genealogy of Matthew, in passing from one link 
to another, is purposely omitted throughout the whole list of 
names, because it was not in keeping with the Syriac usage in 
regard to compositions of this nature, every xa/ and dé and yag 
and odv even, throughout the two first chapters, is carefully 
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rendered by a corresponding 0, 2 ° ae » and soo, Even 
the Genitive absolute in Greek, which so often occurs in Mat- 
thew, is here rendered throughout by the corresponding particle 


32 with a verb following, which is the only way that a Syrian 


could translate a Genitive absolute. The peculiar clause in Mat- 
thew 1: 23, “Eupavoun, 6 éore weOequevevomevov, we Huciv o 
#6¢, (which Kuinoel disposes of in the summary way of say- 
ing that this was undoubtedly added to the Greek version of 
Matthew by the translator), appears ad literam in the old Syriac. 
in a word, no more doubt can arise, when one makes the com- 
parison between the Peshito and our Greek Matthew, that they 
stand related as original and translation, than can arise whether 
our English version was made from our canonical Greek text. 
Nay, the Syriac is even a more minute, exact, and literal ver- 
sion than our own. 

So for substance is it with this version throughout the whole 
Gospel of Matthew. One is astonished to find how exactly our 
present Greek text agrees with the Syriac. I consider the old 
Syriac, indeed, a better voucher for the integrity of our present 
text, than any other testimony that is extant. 

The advocates for an original Hebrew Gospel of Matthew 
are bound, as it seems to me, to offer us some solution of the 
difficulty which all this presents in the way of their position. 

Will it be said, that the Greek version of Matthew was the 
one current in the church catholic, and therefore was selected 
by the Syriac translator? Such an account of the matter is cut- 
ting the knot, rather than untying it. How came this Version 
to be current—current before the close of the first century, as 
we have no good room to doubt it was? Were there not 
Jewish converts in the church catholic, who believed with 
Paul and with the church catholic, and who were not separa- 
ted from Christians in general by any feeling of alienation 
arising from sectarian views like those of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites ? Surely this will not be denied. Why then should 
the original Hebrew Matthew, in their hands, go into disrepute 
and desuetude? No good reason has been or can be given. 
Of course none can be given why the Syriac translator might 
not have taken a copy of the work from them, as the exemplar 
from which he was to make his version. 

(7) 1 have read the present Greek Gospel of Matthew 
through, for the sole purpose of ascertaining whether there are 
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any characteristics in it of a translation. If there are, they 
have escaped me. I cannot find them. The characteristics of 
the whole book are marked, and apparently decisive. It is no 
more replete with Hebraisms than Mark ; and I may venture 
to say, without the fear of being contradicted by » La than 
Luke ; although the contrary has often been asserted. ‘The 
book bears every where the impress of the same hand. ‘This 
will not be denied ; yet some attribute this to the adjusting skill 
of the translator. Bat I do not find the hand of a foreigner 
here. ‘The easy, natural, unconstrained manner of an original 
writer, is just as plain and palpable throughout the whole, as in 
respect to any of the other Gospels. Al] that Mr. Norton has 
said, and so well said, of the prominent and original characteris- 
tics of the Gospels in other cases as still remaining, and not at 
all obscured by any interpolations or alterations, holds true of the 
Greek Matthew. A foreign addition would be instantaneously 
detected by a skilful reader, in case it were of any considerable 
length ; and the constrained manner of a translator, especially 
of an ancient one, cannot be pointed out in the whole of this 
book. The dream of Bolten, that all our New Testament 
writings are only versions of Syro-Chaldaic originals, is now 
universally regarded as a dream. But there is just as much 
reason, for aught that I can discover from the internal state of 
Matthew, to regard other books of the New Testament as ver- 
sions, as there is to consider his Gospel as such. 

(8) If our canonical Matthew be a version only, then who 
was the translator ? 

I am aware that this question is answered by appealing to 
Jerome (De Viris Illust. c. 3), and quoting from him the de- 
claration ; Quts in Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. 
Truly, non satis certum est. It would indeed be difficult to 
discover who it was. And yet such a work as this must have 
exhibited some memorial of its performer as well as the 
many smaller and more insignificant works of early Christian 
antiquity. Consider for a moment the nature of this case. 
The early Christian church were so careful and particular in 
their selection of Gospels, that only four of all the writings 
which laid claim to such a character were selected. Yet one 
of these, according to Mr. Norton and many others, was only 
a translated Gospel. Still the original Hebrew one, if we are 
to credit these critics, was all the while current and easily to be 
had ; and yet nobody belonging to the church catholic, neither 
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Jew nor Gentile, clergyman nor layman, ever once proposes to 
review and examine this matter, and correct any deficiencies or 
errors in the translated Matthew! The thing taken in its tout 
ensemble, is palpably aronoy ; it is a kind of monstrosity in criti- 
cal history. It requires a large allowance of faith, in order to 
be a believer. 

Such are the leading considerations which seem to me to 
determine against the probability of an original Hebrew Gospel 
of Matthew. Atall events, the whole mass of quotations which 
we have from Matthew as a genuine book, from Justin Martyr 
down through the whole series of Christian writers, are from 
the Greek Matthew. No other one is known ever to have had 
any currency in the church catholic. The presumption—and 
a strong one it is under such circumstances—is fairly against 
the supposition, that any but the Greek Matthew was ever re- 
ceived by the church at large as his Gospel. 


§$ 4. Examination of objections. 


But there are some suggestions made against these views, which 
it will be proper to notice, before this essay is brought to aclose. 

‘ Matthew wrote for the Hebrews; and he could not have 
been well understood, if he had not written in the Hebrew 
language.’ 

An easy answer to this objection, so far as it respects the in- 
telligibility of a Greek Matthew, is at hand. Hug has shewn, 
in his Introduction to the New Testament, Part Il. $ 10, that 
the Greek language pervaded Palestine so thoroughly, that 
scarcely any difficulty of this sort can be well imagined. It 
would be merely to do again what has already been well done, 
to repeat the arguments which serve to shew conclusively the 
truth of this position. 

A single fact is incidentally recorded in Acts 22: 2, which 
seems conclusive in respect to this matter. Paul, at Jerusalem, 
was seized by the mob with a design to inflict summary ven- 
geance on him for having violated the Jewish customs as to 
temple-worship. The captain of the temple-guard, however, 
permitted him to address the Jewish multitude. This he did 
in Hebrew. When the Jews heard their own vernacular lan- 
guage, Maloy nagéoyor jovziar, says Luke, i. e. they gave him 
still the better opportunity to speak by keeping silence. The 
inference seems unavoidable, that had he addressed them in 
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Greek, which they evidently expected, they could have under- 
stood him, although they would listen to Hebrew with more 
satisfaction. 

No good reason, then, can be offered, on this ground, why 
Matthew might not have written in Greek. Why not, as well 
as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, whose work is now, 
I believe, universally conceded to have been originally written 
in Greek. 

Let us now examine another allegation made in the objec- 
tion which we are canvassing. It is taken for granted that 
Matthew wrote for the Hebrews, and only for the Hebrews in 
Palestine. Appeal is made to a passage in Eusebius (cited 
above on p. 158), in which he makes such a declaration. 

So far as his authority is concerned, | acknowledge, without 
hesitation, that he has faithfully reported a tradition which 
came down to him. But this, like the other report concerning 
the original language, we must suppose, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, was only what the Jewish Christians affirmed of 
their Gospel, and which was received by others in the manner 
that has been already stated. 

I now venture to suggest, as a further answer to the allega- 
tion we are examining, that the internal state of Matthew plain- 
ly contradicts the idea that his Gospel was designed only or 
principally for believers in Palestine. Facts are what we need 
here, and to them let us now resort. 

In Matt. 22: 23 the writer says: “ At that time came to him 
Sadducees, of Aéyovres uy sivas avactacw, who say that there 
is no resurrection.” Did then the Jews in Palestine, among 
whom the Sadducees lived, (for few of these were found 
abroad), need to be told that the Sadducees denied a resurrection ? 
That party had no fears, it would seem, in developing their 
sentiments ; as is plain enough in the questions they put to Je- 
sus concerning the woman who had had seven husbands ;_ which 
the immediate sequel to the passage cited above fully exhibits. 
Such an explanatory clause, then, seems plainly to indicate, 
that the author felt himself to be addressing readers who were 
pot much conversant with the particulars respecting the religious 
parties of Judea, as well as readers who were so. 

In Matt. 27: 8, it is said, respecting the potter’s field which 
had been bought with the money that Judas had abandoned : 
“Wherefore that field was called the field of blood, éws rn¢ 
onpegor.” Did a native of Palestine, where this report was 
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current, and the ground of it well known, need to be told that 
such a report was often made within his own hearing? On 
the contrary ; this looks like telling readers abroad, what had 
been and was going on in Palestine. I have cited the passage as 
genuine, because I do not think its credit can be shaken. 

In Matt. 27: 15 the writer says: “It was the custom of the 
Governor, during the feast, to release some prisoner for the 
multitude—whomsover they might desire.” And did the Jews 
of Palestine need to be told this, after all their experience in 
regard to the customs and manners of the Roman Governors ? 

Matt. 27:33. “And coming to a place called Golgotha, 
i. @. the place of askull, they gave etc.” 

I am aware of the solution which Kuinoel and others of the 
like opinion give to this passage, and which [ presume Mr. 
Norton must also give, viz., that the explanatory clause was 
here added by the translator. But as all the passages of this 
kind stand fully translated in the Peshito ; and as we seem to 
be well entitled to regard the canonical Greek Matthew as 
having been from the first just what it now is, in every impor- 
tant, and almost in every minute, respect ; I feel that this is 
assuming too much, unless there were some kind of evidence 
to support it. All the ancient translations we have of the 
Gospels, are literal even to a fault. See the remains of the 
Itala, and compare the Peshito; then read the versions of 
Irenaeus and of some parts of Origen, which have come down 
to us. Did the translators take such liberties with their 
text, as Kuinoel and others bid us believe were taken by the 
translator of Matthew into Greek? Every one who is conver- 
sant with the versions in question, knows well that they did not. 

lask then for some other evidence that this explanatory 
clause was foisted into the text of the Evangelist, besides that 
of mere suspicion or conjecture. I regard the clause as thrown 
in for the sake of readers abroad, whether Jew or Gentile, who 
were not familiar with Hebrew, and would not know that Gol- 
gotha ment skull. 

In the same light must I view the translation of the words 
"Hii! ° Hii! dopa oafayOavi; My God! My God! Why hast 
thou forsaken me? Matt. 27. 46. It is impossible that a He- 
brew original could have contained such a translation. It was 
itself more intelligible to its Jewish readers in Palestine, than 
any version could be. 

In Matt. 27: 6 it is said: “ And on the morrow, which is 
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pera rnv magaoxevr», i. e. the day after the preparation-day.” 
Only readers abroad needed to be told this. ‘The preceding 
context shews what morrow must here mean; and it shews, at 
thesame time, that this morrow was méra tyv nayaoxevnr. But 
a foreigner did not know that such was the technical name of 
this day, and so the Evangelist gives him the name. 

In Matt. 28: 15, the writer says: “Then they who receiv- 
ed the money, did as they were bidden ; and this report was 
spread abroad, among the Jews, until the present time.” The 
report mentioned was, that the disciples of Jesus had come by 
night, and taken him away clandestinely from the sepulchre 
where he was laid. Did a Jew in Palestine, where this re- 
port was current and general, need to be gravely told that it 
was current? A reference to such a thing en passant, we 
might well suppose to be made by Matthew or any other writ- 
er. But the communication of this fact as being something un- 
known to a portion of his readers, we can not well suppose to 
have been addressed by Matthew to his Palestine friends. 

Will it be said, now, in order to avoid the force of this reas- 
oning, that all the references to the Old Testament, the quota- 
tions from it, the allusions to the religious opinions, customs, 
manners, government, natural and artificial objects, etc., of Pales- 
tine, imply an apprehension on the part of Matthew that his 
readers are acquainted with these things, and consequently a con- 
viction that he is addressing his fellow-countrymen at home ? 
The answer is easy. It is just the same in these respects, with 
all the other Evangelists. They, and Matthew also, knew 
that their Gospels would go into the hands of Jewish converts 
abroad, and into the hands of Greeks who were united with 
them in the same church, and had the same Old Testament 
Scriptures. They might well take it for granted, that most of 
these things would be understood in neighbouring countries ; 
and even with respect to those individuals who would not at 
once understand them, the means of explanation were at hand. 
Jews were scattered every where, who had been up to Jerusa- 
lem to worship, and could give such information as was needed. 

If it be again asked, why the author sometimes explains, 
and at other times does not? The answer is, that he supposes, 
in some cases, the circumstances to be of such a nature as 
might have escaped the general notice of foreigners visiting Ju- 
dea, or of those who lived in its neighbourhood ; while in others 
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he feels that there is no need of explanation on his part. Of 
this we must concede him to have been a proper judge. 

With these internal evidences in view, that Matthew must 
have intended his Gospel for readers abroad as well as those 
in Palestine, we should join the consideration of the state of the 
Jewish nation when he wrote. In all probability his Gospel 
was written about A. D. 60, when Jewish believers were to be 
found in all the neighbouring countries, in Egypt, and throughout 
Asia Minor and Greece. Why should he think of limiting his 
efforts to propagate a knowledge of Christianity merely to Jews 
who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

That Matthew himself was acquainted with the Greek, would 
follow almost with certainty from the office which he held. 
Nearly all public officers were chosen from those who could 
communicate with their fellow men by the use of the Greek 
language. It was the general medium of official communica- 
tion. It was at that day, what the French now is, and has for 
a long time been, in many countries on the continent of Europe. 

§ 5. Was not the Gospel according to the Hebrews itself a 
TRANSLATION from the Greek Original of Matthew, with in- 
terpolations and alterations ? 

hat this Gospel stood related in some respects to Matthew, 
is agreed on all hands. Matthew appears to have been its ori- 
ginal basis. But that in transcribing, or in translating, it had 
received many changes, is perfectly clear from the extracts 
that we have from it, as given us by the Christian fathers. 
How can these changes be accounted for? Or is it our canon- 
ical Gospel which has been changed, while the Jewish one re- 
mained true to its original archetype? ‘The internal evidence 
in respect to this question is overwhelming, and entirely satis- 
factory. The puerile passages in the Gospels according to the 
Hebrews, which have been exhibited in the preceding pages, 
shew how entirely incongruous they are with the whole tenor 
of all the canonical Gospels, and speak for themselves, to the 
entire conviction of the reader, that they arose from other sour- 
ces than those of truly evangelical authors. 

Besides this, there is, in the few fragments that we meet 
with in Jerome who translated the Jewish Gospel, and whose 
testimony can be depended on with respect to the matter be- 
fore us—there is evidence somewhat striking, that the Naza- 
rene Gospel was rather a translation than an original. 
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In our canonical Matthew 23: 35, we have mention of a 
‘ Zechariah, the son of Barachias, slain between the temple 
and the altar.’ This passage has greatly perplexed all com- 
mentators, ancient and modern. The difficulty arises from the 
supposition, that the Zechariah here mentioned, is the one 
whose martyrdom is recorded in 2 Chron. 24: 20, 21, and who 
is there called the son of Jehoiada. Now this difficulty is re- 
moved by the Hebrew Gospel ; for, as Jerome testifies in his 
Commentary on Matthew 23: 25, that Gospel read the son of 
Jehoiada. Sapit interpretem—is what seems obvious in this 
case. The supposition would be quite improbable, that a 
translator of Matthew from the Hebrew into Greek would 
introduce the difficulty in question, by inserting viov Bagayiov 
instead of the son of Jehoiada. Every probability seems to be 
on the other side. The translator from Greek into Hebrew 
got rid of the difficulty, by making what he supposed to be a 
requisite correction of his text, and writing the son of Jehotada 
instead of Barachias. 

Again Bagafpav (Acc. case from Bagaffag) is mentioned 
in Matthew 27:16. Jerome says (Comm. in loc.), that he 
found in the Hebrew Gospel, filius magistri eorum as the cor- 
respondent to this proper name. Now here is evidently a mis- 
take on the part of an interpreter, respecting the etymology of 
the word Bagaffav. He supposed it to stand for 717279 72, 
i. e. the son of their master or teacher ; whereas the plain and 
proper etymology is N28 52, son of our father. Here we 
may clearly say: Sapit interpretem. If, on the other hand, 
our Greek Matthew were translated from the Hebrew Gospel, 
how should the interpreter have fallen upon Bagafpag (a 
proper name) as the equivalent rendering of jim37 “3, i. e. 
filius magistri eorum ? 

My own impression, from comparing the specimens transmit- 
ted to us by the fathers, in regard to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, is, that this Gospel is plainly and clearly a 
secondary work, a mere compilation from the Greek Matthew, 
with very many interpolations and changes of the original 
modes of expression, translated into Hebrew for the use of 
Jewish Churches, and translated after the Jewish converts had 
separated from the church catholic, and were desirous of some- 
thing in the way of Scripture which would serve as a rallying- 
point for their party. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the Gospel in question Judaizes. {t was composed, or rather 
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compiled, then, by some Judaizing teacher or writer, who took 
Matthew for his basis, because he was thought to have said 
nothing which would bring into particular disrepute a zeal for 
the ceremonial law of Moses, and because he was long conver- 
sant with the Palestine converts, after the death of Jesus. 

One thing, at all events, is quite certain ; and this is of great 
consequence in the matter before us. It is certain, that all the 
knowledge we have of the ancient Hebrew Gospel, is such as 
obliges us to believe, that it was a spurious Gospel, filled with 
interpolations, some of which are so weak and silly as to furnish 
ona: i evidence from their very nature, that they belong to 
no genuine Gospel. It is certain that the earliest notices we 
have of the state of this Gospel, all conspire to force upon our 
minds the same conclusion. 

As we know, then, but of one Hebrew Gospel among the 
ancients, (some small differences probably existed between that 
of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, and yet Epiphanius and Je- 
rome expressly declare that the Gospel of both sects was sub- 
stantially the same), and as we do know for certainty that this 
was palpably an adulterated, interpolated, and sectarian Gos- 
pel—why should we persist in maintaining that the original 
Gospel of Matthew was Hebrew? That such report was com- 
mon among the fathers, 1 fully acknowledge. But I have 
shown how this could easily be transmitted, as it was, and yet, 
under the circumstances in which they were, neither their in- 
tegrity or veracity be impeached, even when we withhold our 
credit from their testimony. Only two of them were capable 
of examining a Hebrew Gospel, and those two have given us 
extracts which show at once that such Gospel was a spurious 
one ; and in addition to this they have explicitly told us, that 
they do not regard that Gospel as of any binding authority. 
Then the amount of all we know of the Gospel under exami- 
nation is to its discredit ; and when also the amount of testimo- 
mony in this respect is very considerable, comprising many pas- 
sages especially in Epiphanius and Jerome, so that we have 
somewhat ample means of judging ; why should we affirm, in 
the face of all this, that there was a Hebrew Gospel entitled to 
more credit than our canonical Matthew? For such must be 
the case, if our Matthew is but a translation from a Hebrew 
Original. The incongruity of such conclusions with such testi- 
mony and such facts—is palpable, when the matter is seriously 
and fully examined. 
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§ 6. Conclusion. 


It is some years since I began to suspect the common mode 
of reasoning in respect to a Hebrew original of Matthew ; al- 
though the confidence reposed in it appeared to be so unwaver-. 
ing on the part of many writers. Every fresh investigation has 
served to increase my doubts; and they are now so strong, 
that I am forced to regard the assumption of a Hebrew original 
as improbable in itself, and as altogether incapable of being es- 
tablished by satisfactory proof. 

We may, onan impartial review of the whole case, say truly, 
that there are difficulties on both sides of the question. How 
can we dispose of the declarations of the Fathers? This is 
one difficulty. I have endeavoured to shew how we can dis- 
pose of them, with entire respect to their integrity, and with- 
out impeachment of their understanding. What Papias said at 
an early period, passed current afterwards ; not simply on his 
authority, but on the ground that it was countenanced or sup- 
ported by the testimony of the Judaizing Christians. Irenaeus, 
who cherished a high respect for Papias, received his views, 
we can hardly doubt, from that writer, in respect to a Hebrew 
Matthew. If Eusebius did not the same, still we can easily ac- 
count for his speaking as he does, on the ground of tradition and 
of reports derived from the Nazarenes and Ebionites. And so in 
the case of others. Most plainly and palpably the great body 
of the fathers, in this case, are hors du combat as to any ability 
to testify from personal knowledge or examination. Such as 
had ability to examine, renounced the authority of the Hebrew 
Gospel ; and these same fathers have given us extracts enough 
from it to show, that they did this with good and sufficient 
reason. In a word, all the testimony derived from actual knowl- 
edge of the Gospel in Hebrew, does nothing but show that it 
was a spurious, interpolated Gospel ; in many respects, indeed, 
having a resemblance to our Matthew, in many others differing 
widely and even offensively from him. Is it not time for crit- 
ics to cease from eulogizing and defending such a Gospel ? 

On the other hand, the facts adduced in the preceding pages 
can never be well accounted for, on the supposition of a genu- 
ine Hebrew original extant in the 2nd, 3d, and 4th centuries. 
They are incompatible with such a state of things ; and there- 
fore such a state is incredible. The facts cannot be denied. 
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They are not matters of conjecture or uncertainty. The in- 
ternal state of the Gospel itself proclaims, that the writer had 
foreigners in his eye when he composed it. How can a He- 
brew original be admitted under such circumstances, and in 
spite of all these difficulties? I cannot deem it probable; | 
must believe, that our canonical Matthew came from the hands 
of its author as it now is, with the exception of some slight 
variations in its readings occasionally, which are not of sufficient 
importance to affect in any degree worth naming the question 
before us. 

I cannot even go with Bengel, who, moved by some of the 
difficulties that I have suggested, says: ‘* Quid obstat, quo 
minus idem [Matthaeus] Graece eundem librum eodem exem- 
plo scripserit ?”’? He means to say, that itis not improbable that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel originally, both in Greek and 
Hebrew, on the same exemplar; so that both Jews and 
Greeks could avail themselves of it. Of the like opinion was 
Dr. ‘Townson of England; and Guerike of Halle has also 
recently published similar views. But there is no example of 
any thing like this, in respect to the Old ‘Testament or the New. 
The books of Ezra and Daniel, a mixture of Chaldee and He- 
brew, still never exhibit the same matter in both languages. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews even, was not written in He- 
brew. ‘The labour would have been superfluous. 

Doubtless the three critics above mentioned were moved 
with the difficulties attending the supposition of an exclusive 
Hebrew original, on the one hand, and on the other they do not 
seem to have been satisfied how the testimony of the fathers 
could be disposed of without impeaching their credit. Hence 
they made a conjecture which seemed to reconcile both opin- 
ions in relation to our subject. It is possible they may be in 
the right. Yet when we consider, that all the testimony we 
have of a Hebrew original goes to prove this to have been a 
spurious and interpolated Matthew, why need we be anxious in 
regard to this testimony? It shows indeed that there was, 
quite early, a so called Hebrew Gospel xara Mar@aiov; it 
shews that the Nazarenes and Ebionites claimed this as coming 
from the apostle Matthew ; but all this may be admitted, and 
yet an original Hebrew Gospel actually written by this apostle, 
be very reasonably doubted. The origin of a Greek version, 
from an unknown author, and at an unknown time—a version 
of such a book as this—buried in such inexplicable obscurity, 
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is a problem that cannot be satisfactorily solved. Still less can 
the conduct of the fathers be accounted for, who never once 
thought of appealing to the Hebrew Gospel as a document of 







authority. 
I cannot therefore admit the currency of such a Gospel—not s 
even along with a Greek copy. The conduct of the church Rey ¥ 





catholic is utterly inexplicable, when this is once admitted. 

I must come, therefore, to a conclusion quite different from 
that of Mr. Norton, in respect to the original language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. Quite as wide apart we are, also, in respect to 
the genuineness of Matthew I. Il. The question respecting 
these chapters, however, remains yet to be discussed. After 
the preceding disquisition, it may occupy perhaps less time and 
room than the first question has occupied. But it is time to 
close our discussion for the present ; the remaining topic of in- 
quiry must be reserved for a future number of this work. 
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§ Ll. Views entertained by the Reformers on the subject of 
Faith. 





It is contended by some that it is an essential departure from 
the principles of the Reformation to maintain that faith is simply 
an act of the mind, and is itself imputed for righteousness.* 








* The fourth charge of Dr. Junkin against Mr. Barnes is, “ Mr. 
Barnes teaches that faith is an act of the mind and not a principle, 
and is itself imputed for righteousness: in support of which he 
quotes from “Votes on Romans” p. 94,95. To give the reader an 
idea of the strong points of the evidence we subjoin a part of Dr. 
Junkin’s summary, viz. “Mr Barnes says, ‘the strong act of Abra- 
ham’s faith.’ He could not write without contradicting his own 
doctrine. What sense is in the phrase, ‘the strong act of Abraham’s 
act of the mind ?’ It is impossible to introduce this definition of his 
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The reader by consulting the note in the margin, will per- 
ceive the true state of the case, and render it unnecessary for 
us in this place to be more particular in our allusions. We will 
proceed to examine what were the views of the Reformation on 
the points here in controversy. 








(“faith is always an act of the mind”), without multiplying most 
Strange and unmeaning expressions, If ‘faith is always an act of 
the mind,’ and ‘ not a principle’ of action, who can explain the phrase 
fan act of faith?’ 3. If ‘faith is an act of the mind only,’ and not a 
principle of grace in the soul, from which the acts proceed, then it 
must follow that Abraham was justified by an act of his mind, which 
* was as much his own act as any act of obedience to the law.’ Here 
it is indubitably taught, that the individual, personal act of Abraham’s 
mind is the ground of his justification before God. Not the righteous- 
ness of the Saviour, as the church has always believed, but the act of 
the man himself was imputed to him for righteousness, ‘ The word it,’ 
says Mr. Barnes, ‘here evidently refers to the act of believing. It does not 
refer to the righteousness of another—of God, or of the Messiah.’ 
Now it is righteousness which justifies—when a man has the righ- 
teousness required by the law, he must and will be justified by the 
judge. If, therefore, Abraham’s act is his own righteousness—is the 
ground and cause of his being justified—he is not justified by Christ's 
merits at all, but by his own act.—Oh, sir, how difficult it is to get 
clear of the doctrine of imputed righteousness!” etc. ete. See “ Vin- 
dication,” pp. 55, 56. 

In relation to this charge Mr. Barnes thus replies: “this charge 
consists of three counts, or specifications, which it is necessary to dis- 
pose of in their order. The first is, that ‘faith isan actof the mind ; 
the proof is on p. 94. In regard to this position of the charge, 
I admit that I meant to teach, as charged that ‘faith is always 
an act of the mind.’ And the meaning is so obvious, that it scarce- 
ly requires elucidation. I designed to teach that it is not a created 
essence independent of the soul; and that there was nothing in 
faith which could not appropriately be described by the mind re- 
ceiving, and resting on Christ; exercising confidence in him ; be- 
lieving his promises, fearing his threatenings, and depending on him 
for salvation ; all which are actings of the mind, or are the mind 
acting. And I do not wish to be understood now as holding any 
thing on this point different from that which is here charged up- 
on me.—The second count in the charge is, ‘that faith is not a 
principle.” In the passage referred to in the Notes as proof, this 
is express!y stated as my belief, that faith is not a principle. By this 
1 meant to affirm that it was not any thing independent of the acting 
of the mind ; any created or conceivable essence of the soul that was 
lying back of the act of believing.—The third specification in this 
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The writer had read considerably in the older divines, when 
this controversy was approximating its height; and was sur- 
prised at the objections made to the views above stated, and 
the consequences attempted to be deduced from them. It is a 
singular fact that these very objections might be urged with 
equal, if not greater force against such men as Martin Luther 
and Francis Gomar. As these two divines have treated es- 
pecially on this topic, and as they have ever been regarded 
fair representatives of the orthodox doctrine, we shall quote 
them at some length on this topic. Let us hear 

I. Lurner. In the second volume of his works (the Niirim- 
berg edition, printed A. D. 1550,) when treating upon Gen. 
15: 6, he thus remarks: ‘ Paul has fully established this as 
the sentiment of the whole Scriptures; a sentiment so hateful 
and yet so formidable to the gates of hell, that all who believe 
what God has spoken are righteous. 1 shall not therefore 
darken so illustrious an exposition fof Gen. 15: 6] with any 
thing that I can offer. I shall therefore be brief. Read Paul, 
and read him with attention, and you will perceive that from 
this place he erects that chief article of our faith, so intolerable 
to the world and to Satan, that faith alone can justify ; and 
that faith is to assent to the Divine promises, and to decide that 
they are true. From this foundation the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews skilfully comprehends in the article faith the 
achievements of all the saints and affirms that all these things 
were done by faith. For without faith it is impossible to 
please God ; and God, when he promises any thing, requires 
that we believe it, that is, we conclude it to be true by faith, 
and doubt not that the event will answer to the promise. If 
you inquire, therefore, whether before this period Abraham 








charge is, that I have taught, that ‘ faith itself is imputed for righteous- 
ness.’ In regard to this | observe, 1. that so far as I am able to un- 
derstand the Apostle Paul, this is his very language and sense— 
‘Rom. 4:3, ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him (or 
imputed éhoyicDy,) for righteousness.’ The word ‘it’ in our transla- 
tion, I understand as referring, unquestionably, to the act of Abra- 
ham’s mind; since his strong act of faith was the subject, and the 
only subject of discussion. That it should refer to any thing else, 
seemed to me a departure from all the proper laws of interpretation. 
—5. By being justified by faith, it is meant, that we are treated as 
righteous—that we are forgiven,—that we are admitted to the favor 
of God, and treated as his friends.” Defence, pp. 160, 161, 166, 167. 
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were righteous, I answer, he was righteous because he believed 
God. This indeed the Spirit here wished to be plainly testified 
(because the promise is in relation to the spiritual seed, as is 
evident,) that they who embrace this seed, or those who be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, are righteous. Faith was strong in 
Abraham, when, being commanded, he left his country and 
wandered about in exile. But we are not all required to do 
the same thing: and hence he does not at that time add, 
Abraham believed God and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness ; but he adds it here in this place when he 
speaks of the heavenly seed; in order that the church in all 
ages might be confirmed. Because they, who, with Abraham, 
believe this promise, are truly righteous. The Holy Ghost 
wished to express this, in its own appropriate place clearly and 
unequivocally, that righteousness is nothing but to believe the 
promises of God.”’* 

“How therefore did Abraham obtain righteousness? In 
this way alone, God spake, and he believed God speaking. 


* “Hoc vero est apostolice tractare scripturas, et statuere illam 
universalem sententiam ipsis inferorum portis formidabilem et invi- 
sam, quod omnes qui credunt verbo Dei, sunt justi. Ne igitur opti- 
mum interpraetem meis disputationibus obscurem, brevius hic ero. 
Vos Paulum legite, et legite attentissime, et videbitis ex hoc loco ex- 
truere eum praecipuum nostrae fidei articulum, mundum et Satanae 
intolerabilem, quod sola fides justificet. Fidem autem esse promis- 
sionibus divinis assentiri, et statuere quod verae sint. Ex hoc funda- 
mento author epistolae ad Hebraeos, erudite omnium sanctorum res 
gestas includit in fidem, et dicit,ex fide ab eis gesta esse omnia. 
Sine fide enim impossibile est placere Deo, et Deus cum promittit 
aliquid, hoc exigit, ut id credamus, hoc est, ut verum esse fide statu- 
amus, nec dubitemus eventum responsurum promissioni. Si interro- 
ges igitur an Abraham ante hoc tempus fuerit justus. Respondeo 
fuit justus quia credidit Deo. Hic autem diserte id Spiritus Sanctus 
testari voluit, quia promissio est de spirituali semine, ut recta conse- 
quentia statuas, amplectentes hoc semen, seu credentes in Christum 
esse justos. Fuit fides in Abraha eximia, cum jussus deserit patriam, 
et se exilio committit. Sed non omnes jubemur idem facere: Ideo 
tum non addit, credidit Abraham Deo, et reputatum est ei ad justi- 
tiam. Hic autem addit cum de coelesti semine loquitur, ad ecclesiam 
omnium temporum confirmandum : quod qui cum Abraha huic pro- 
missioni credunt, vere sunt justi. Hane sententiam in hoc tanquam 
maxime proprio loco voluit Spiritus Sanctus diserte et clare propone- 
re, quod justitia nihil sit, nisi credere promittenti Deo.” Ut supra, 
p. 55, 56. 
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But the Holy Spirit appears, (a witness worthy of belief,) and 
affirms that this leieding, or this faith itself is righteousness. 

r that it is by God himself imputed for righteousness, and that 
it is regarded as righteousness. But because the words which 
the Lord speaks, especially concern the spiritual seed, Christ ; 
Paul unfolds this mystery, and openly declares that righteous- 
ness is by faith in Christ. In this doctrine, therefore, we ac- 
quiesce, nor can we suffer ourselves to be driven from it by the 
ravings of the devil, or of popes. One proof that Satan 
hates this doctrine is, that not only in our time does he with 
the greatest hostility contend against it, and impudently blas- 
pheme and condemn it through his popish satellites; but the 
Jewish rabbins here also make known their folly and the fu- 
rious hatred which they bear to Christ. For they read this 
place as follows: Abraham believed in God and thought to 
him in righteousness : that is, he believed the Lord, and thought 
that he was righteous, and that he would grant to him a seed 
because he was righteous: that is, because he regarded the 
merits and holiness of father Abraham: an idea that is truly 
worthy of rabbins and enemies of Christ. For in this manner 
the whole doctrine is reversed; the promise and the grace is 
excluded, and human righteousness established; when Paul 
from this very place earnestly opposes this same sentiment as 
both false and impious. 

* About the word 207, I shall not much contend; for 
whether you understand it as signifying to account, or to esteem, 
it amounts to the same. For when the Divine Being thinks 
of me that I am righteous, that my sins are forgiven, that I am 
freed from eternal death, and I, with thankfulness apprehend, 
as a matter of faith, this thought of God concerning me, truly I 
am righteous ; not indeed by my own works, but by that faith 
by which I apprehend the divine thought. For the thought of 
God is infallible truth : therefore when I lay hold on it, with a 
strong exercise of will, (not with a vague and doubtful opin- 
ion,) Lam righteous. For faith’s a sure and certain belief, or 
confidence concerning God, that through Christ he is propitious, 
—that through Christ he thinks thoughts of peace concerning 
us, and not thoughts of affliction or of anger. For the thought 
or promise of God, and the faith by which I lay hold on that 
promise are related to each other. Paul therefore rightly trans- 
lates the verb (32) by the verb, AoyefioGar; because it 
also alludes to the thought as being a verb of accounting. For 
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if you will believe the promises made by God, God will ac- 


count you righteous.” * 

*“‘ He therefore who believes God promising, who feels that 
he is true, and that he will perform whatever he has promised, 
such an one is righteous, or accounted so. Faith most as- 
suredly is nothing more, nor is it possible for it to be any 
thing more than assent to the promise. And if this assent is 
counted for righteousness, why does the insane sophist assert 
that it is love, hope, and other virtues? Faith alone lays hold 

* “Quomodo igitur acquisivit justitiam? Hoe solo modo, Quod 
Deus loquitur, et Abraham loquenti Deo credit. Accedit autem Spir- 
itus Sanctus, testis fide dignus, et affirmat hoc ipsum credere, seu 
hanc ipsam fidem, esse justitiam, seu imputari ab ipso Deo pro justi- 
tia, et haberi pro justitia. Quia autem verba quae Dominus loqui- 
tur, praecipue respiciunt semen spirituale, Christum: evolvit Paulus 
mysterium hoc, et clare pronunciat justitiam esse per fidem in Chris- 
tum. In hac igitur sententia acquiescamus, nec ab ea dimoveri nos 
furoribus Satanae et Pontificum sinamus. Argumento autem est 
quam Satan hanc sententiam oderit, quod non solum hodie per Pon- 
tificias larvas, sic eam hostiliter impugnat, et impudenter blasphemat, 
ac damnat. Sed Rabbini Judaeorum hic quoque suam stultitiam, et 
furorem suum, quem contra Christum habent, patefaciunt. Sic evim 
hune locum legunt: Credidit Abraham in Deo, et cogitavit ei in jus- 
titia, hoc est Abraham credidit Domino, et cogitavit Deum esse jus- 
tum et daturum ei semen, quia sit justus, hoc est, quia respiciat meri- 
ta et sanctitatem patris Abraham. Digna profecto Rabbinis et hosti- 
bus Christi cogitatio. Hoc enim modo tota sententia invertitur, ex- 
cluditur promissio et gratia, ac stabilitur justitia humana: cum Pau- 
lus ex hoc ipso loco gravissime eam sententiam, tanquam falsam et 
impiam, oppugnet. De verbo 21 non valde repugno, sive id pro 
reputare sive cogitare accipias, nam res eodem redit. Cum enim di- 
vina majestas de me cogitet, me esse justum, mihi esse remissa pec- 
cata, me liberum esse a morte aeterna, et ego cum gratiarum actione 
in fide hance cogitationem Dei de me apprehendo, vere sum justus, 
non meis operibus, sed fide qua apprehendo cogitationem divinam. 
Nam Dei cogitatio est infallibus veritas. IRgitur cum eam apprehen- 
do, firma cogitatione, non vaga opivione et dubia, justus sum. Fides 
est enim firma et certa seu cogitatio seu fiducia de Deo, quod per 
Christum sit propitius, quod per Christum cogitet de nobis cogitationes 
pacis, non afflictionis aut irae. Relativa enim haec sunt, cogitatio 
Dei, seu promissio, et fides qua promissionem Dei apprehendo. Recte 
igitur Paujus, verbum 321M reddidit per verbum doy:féoFar quod etiam 
ad cogitationem alludit, sicut reputandi verbum. Si enim tu Deo 
promittenti credis, Deus te reputat justum.” Ibid. p. 56. 
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on the promise ; it believes in the promises of God ; it stretch- 
es forth its hand to God who is offering something, and receives 
it. This is the appropriate work of faith alone. This is 
the clear and indubitable testimony of Scripture, that the right- 
eousness of faith is imputed, i.e. that Abraham believing in 
God is reputed by God as righteous. This the Scripture says 
not of works. Let this distinction, therefore, be observed, that 
faith which contracts with God promising, and accepts his 
promise, that alone rye pase The difference, therefore, of the 
faith of Abraham and of our faith is nothing but this; Abraham 
believed in Christ to be exhibited, and we believe in him al- 
ready exhibited. And by this faith we all are justified. The 
whole matter consists in this, that Abraham believed God and 
it was counted to him for righteousness ; that is, he was by be- 
lieving made righteous and an heir of eternal life.’’* 

We have been thus particular, lest it should be suspected 
that we have misrepresented the doctrine of this great reform- 
er. Let his views be compared with those, against which so 
serious exception has been taken, and it will be perceived that the 
rejection of either, must be followed by the rejection of both. 
The views of Luther, however, on the subject of justification 
and faith, cannot be consistently rejected by Calvinists. 

II. Our second witness shall be the Augsburg Confession. 
This celebrated symbol was prepared for the purpose of 
making known to Europe the doctrines of the Reformation ; 
and also to correct the flagrant misrepresentation and calumny 





* “Qui igitur promittenti Deo credit, qui sentit eum esse ve- 
racem, et esse praestiturum quicquid promiserit, hic est justus, seu 
reputatur justus.—Profecto fides aliud nihil est, nec aliud potest, quam 
assentiri promissioni. Si autem hic assensus reputatur pro justitia, 
cur insane sophista, asseris dilectionem, spem, et alias virtutes. 
—Sola autem fides apprehendit promissionem, credit promittenti Deo, 
Deo porrigente aliquid admovet manum, et id accipit. Hoc propri- 
um sdlius fidei opus est.—Scripturae autem testimonium hie clarum 
et indubitatum est, quod fidei imputatur justitia, hoc est, quod Deo 
credens Abraham, reputatura Deo justus: Hoc non pronunciat Scrip- 
tura de operibus.—Retinenda igitur distinectio baec est, quod fides 
quae agit cum Deo promittente, et ejus promissionem accipit, haec 
sola justificat.—Differentia igitur fidei Abrahae et nostrae nulla alia 
est, nisi quod Abraham credidit in Christum exhibendum, nos credi- 
mus in exhibitum jam. Et illa fide justificamur omnes.—Tota res in 
€0 consistit, quod Abraham Deo credidit, et reputatum est ei ad jus- 
titiam, hoe est, quod credendo factus est justus, et haeres aeterni 
regni.” Vide ut Supra, pp. 57, 58. 

Vou. XII. No. 31. 24 
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which the papists had circulated respecting them. It is the 
joint production of Luther, Melancthon, Bugenhagen, and 
Jonas, who were appointed by the elector of Saxony to draw 
up a sketch of their doctrines to lay before the emperor Charles 
V. at Augsburg. For he had commanded the convention of a 
diet at this place, for the purpose of terminating the disputes 
between the Pope and the princes who favored the Reforma- 
tion. It was held June 25, anno 1530. The fourth article is 
on the subject of justification, and thus reads:* “ The 
churches teach that men cannot be justified before God, by 
their own strength, merits or works ; but that they are justified 
for Christ’s sake, when they believe themselves to be received 
into favor, and their sins forgiven on account of Christ, who 
by his death made satisfaction for our sins. This faith God 
imputes tous for righteousness.” The reader cannot but be 
struck with the similarity between the language of this article 
on this subject, and the language of Luther above quoted. 

Ill. During the preceding year was held the Colloquium 
Marpurgense, in whose Acts are contained the sentiments of 
Luther, Zuinglius, and their followers. ‘The reader will bear 
in mind that the object of this colloquium was to settle articles 
of peace and union among the reformers. We will now listen 
to its testimony. ‘ We believe that we shall be delivered 
from this original sin, and from all other sins, and from eternal 
death, if we believe in Jesus Christ the Son of God who died 
for us. Without this faith there is no kind of works, or con- 
dition, or religion, etc. that can absolve us from a single sin. 
We believe that this faith is the gift of God; and that we can- 
not acquire it by any preceding works, or merits, nor can we 
obtain it by any exertions of our own ; but that it is created 
and bestowed by the Holy Spirit, even as he wills when we 
hear the gospel or word of Christ. We believe that this faith 
ts our righteousness before God.’’* 





* For the original Latin, see Note Vol. XI. p. 467. 

+ “V. Credimus, nos ab hoc peccato (originali,) aliisque omnibus 
peceatis et ab aeterna morte liberari, si credamus in Filium Dei Jr- 
sum Curistom pro nebis mortuum: absque hac fide nullo operum 
genere, conditione, vel religione, etc. ab ullo peccato absolvi posse. 
VI. Hujusmodi fidem esse donum Dei, quod nullis praecedentibus 
operibus vel meritis a nobis acquiri, aut viribus nostris parari possit: 
Sed Spiritum Sanctum eam largiri et creare, proat vult in cordibus 
nostris quando Evangelium seu verbum Christi audimus. VII. Hane 
fidem esse justitiam nostram coram Deo,” etc. 
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IV. The Confession of Bohemia. We have not the origi- 
nal of this Confession, and shall therefore quote it from a trans- 
lation. ‘ Now this faith, (viz. justifying faith,) is properly an 
assent of awilling heart to the whole truth delivered in the 
gospel, whereby man is enlightened in his mind and soul,” etc. 

- Moravian Confession, Art. 1V. “ We likewise teach, 
that we cannot attain to the forgiveness of sins and righteous- 
ness before God, through our own merit, work, or satisfaction ; 
but that we obtain pardon of sins and are made righteous before 
God, by grace, for Christ’s sake through faith, even by believ- 
ing that Christ hath suffered for us; and that for his sake sin 
is forgiven us, and righteousness and eternal life bestowed upon 
us. For it is this faith, which God will account and impute 
for righteousness before him, as St. Paul says to the Romans, 
in the third and fourth chapters.” 

VI. Cloppenburg, a learned and acute theologian, (but he 
flourished later than any we have yet quoted,) after remarking 
that, “ Justification in the Scriptures signifies absolution from 
the guilt of sins,”* distinctly states that “ it is a problem among 
the orthodox,” (problema est inter orthodoxos), whether justify- 
ing faith is to be predicated of the intellect or will. It is worthy 
of remark too that this eminent divine (whose only fault was, he 
was too disputatious), the annihilator of Bedell and Smalcius, 
and the companion of Spanheim, of Polyander, of 'Triglandius, 
and Rivetus, and others who were alike the glory of the church 
and of the age, should pronounce the doctrine of Luther and 
Melancthon on the very topics before us, “ the orthodox doc- 
trine” (orthodoxam doctrinam). ‘Thus showing that on this 
subject, to quote a primitive Lutheran reformer is equivalent 
to quoting a strict Calvinist. 

VII. Tilenus. “ When justification is passively understood, 
its form is nothing else than the application of faith; whence 
faith is said to be our righteousness.” + 

VIII. Gomar. For reasons already stated, our quotations 
from this eminent Calvinist will be extensive. For as in the 
case of Luther, so here, we wish to present his views in full, 
upon each topic embraced in the objection referred to. 

Treating upon the nature of faith he thus remarks: “ That, 


* * Justificationem in sacris literis significare absolutionem a reatu 
peccatorum, credimus.” Opp, Alt. Tom. p. 394. 

+ “Passive cum sumitur justificatio, forma ejus nihil aliud est, 
quam fidei applicatio, unde fides dicitur justitia nostra.” Syntag. Par. 
il. Loc. XLII. De Just. Thes. VIII. p. 724. 
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whose subject is the intellect, and not the will alone, that, 
properly, is not confidence. But the subject of faith is the in- 
tellect and not the will only. Therefore faith is not proper- 
ly confidence. The proposition is true, because, by universal 
consent, confidence is not in the intellect but in the will alone ; 
because by itself it is an emotion, an affection of the heart and 
will, and thus it is defined by every one. But it is a contra- 
diction to affirm that a thing is in the intellect and not in the 
will alone, and at the same time that it is not in the intellect 
but only in the will. The assumption is true, beyond all con- 
troversy. For although it remain a question whether faith is 
partly in the intellect and partly in the will, it is yet by univer- 
sal consent, from the general definition of faith, and from the 
sacred Scriptures, acknowledged, that faith is in the intellect, 
and not in the will alone. Wherefore, the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows from the admitted proposition and assumption, that 
faith is not confidence.”* With the premises of this argument 
we have nothing to do. The conclusion to which Gomar ar- 
rived was that justifying faith is purely an intellectual exercise. 

Again. “The same thing concerning confidence is not ob- 
securely signified by some celebrated theologians, who, however, 
in their definition of faith and confidence assert that the faith by 
which we are justified is confidence. An illustrious example 
of this may be found in Dr. Ursinus, in that eminent work of 
his, the Explanation of the Catechism, which is well known to 
every one. After a common place exposition of faith, he, in 
the sixth thesis of those adjoining it defines faith as follows: 
‘ Justifying faith is a notion by which one firmly assents to all 
things made known to him in the word of God, and concludes 





* “Cujus subjectum est intellectus, non autem sola voluntas ; il- 
lud proprie non est fiducia, Atqui fidei subjectum est intellectus, 
non autem sola voluntas, Ergo fides non est proprie fiducia. Pro- 
positio vera est, quia omnium consensu fiducia non est intellectu, sed 
in sola voluntate ; quia per se motus, atque affectus cordis, ac volun- 
tatis est, atque ita ab omnibus definitur. Contradictoria autem sunt 
manifesta, idem esse in intellectu, non autem in sola voluntate: et si- 
mul non esse in intelleetu, sed in sola voluntate, Assumptio etiam 
est vera, citra ullam controversiam. Nam licet quaestio sit, an fides 
sit partim in intelleetu; partim in voluntate: illud tamen, omvium 
consensu, ex Scriptura, et generali fidei significatione, notum est: fi- 
dem esse in intellectu, non autem in sola voluntate. Quare conclu- 
sio, necessario, ex vera propositione, et assumptione sequitur : fidem 
non esse fiduciam.” Vide Opp. Dr. F. Gomari, Tom. I. p. 655. in folio 
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that the ones of the favor of God for Christ’s sake, be- 
longs to himself. And the confidence in this favor of God 
towards himself overcomes all fear and sorrow. Here, as others 
are accustomed to do, he plainly allows that there are two 
parts of justifying faith: the first he places in a notion of the 
word of God, to which he particularly refers, to determine that 
the promise of grace belongs to himself. He also distinctly 
subjoins another, to wit, confidence in this favor, or grace. The 
same further appears from the next sentence of the following 
thesis, in which he describes this confidence in the following 
manner: For the confidence in justifying faith is an emotion 
of the will and heart, consisting of joy because of the know- 
ledge of the present favor of God towards us, and hope of a 
future liberation from all evils. But I affirm that the faith by 
which we are justified is not composed of this joy and hope. 
Therefore the faith by which we are justified is not that con- 
fidence. ‘This appears,” etc.* 

We shall now hear his criticism on the same passage upon 
which we quoted Luther so largely : “ And Abraham believed 
God and it was counted to him for righteousness.” 





* “Tdemque de fiducia, a magnis theologis, qui tamen fidem, per 
quam justificamur, fiduciam esse tradunt, in definitione fidei et fidu- 
ciae, non obscure significatur. Cujus rei exemplum illustre, in egre- 
gio illo, quod omnium pene manibus teritur, explicationum Catechet- 
icarum D, Zachariae Ursini, edito opere, post locum communem de 
fide expositum, in thesibus de ea subnexis: thesi enim sexta, fides 
ita definitur: Fides justificans est notitia qua quis firmiter assentitur 
omnibus in verbo Dei sibi patefactis, et statuit, promissionem gratiae 
Dei, propter Christum ad se pertinere: et fiducia hujus favoris Dei er- 
£a se, omnem tristitiam et metum superat : Ubi duas manifeste, ut et alii 
solent, fidei justificantis partes ponit. I. Notitiam verbi Dei, ad quam 
refert peculiariter, statuere promissionem gratiae ad se pertinere: ae 
distincte alteram subjicit, nimirum fiduciam favoris illius, hoe est 
gratiae. Idemque ex hypothesi, seu sententia proxime sequentis 
thesis septimae confirmatur : qua fiduciam illam, hoc modo, deseribit : 
Est enim fiducia fidei justificantis motus voluntatis, et cordis, compositus 
ex laetitia, propter certiludinem praesentis gratiae Dei erga nos ; et spe 
futurae liberationis ab omnibus malis. Atqui, inquam, fides, per 
quam justificamur, non est composita ex faetitia praesentis gratiae 
Dei erga nos; et spe futurae liberationis ab omnibus malis. Ergo 
fides per quamn justificamur, non est fiducia illa. Assumptio patet: 
quia illa duo, laetitia et spes, sunt effecta fidei justificantis: quemad- 
modum in antecedente loco communi de fide, etc. ete.” Vide ut supra, 
p. 656. 
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“ Besides,” says he, “for the active verb which Moses uses, 
to wit, imputed, read God imputed ; for which Paul has it in 
the passive form, i¢ was imputed, to wit, by God. There isa 
little change, to be sure, in the phraseology, but the sentiment 
remains unchanged, as verse 6 also declares. As it is certain 
from Moses that rodro this, refers to the faith of Abraham, a 
— arises as to what is signified by this word? and what 

id he intend to ascribe to him? (It was counted to him for 
righteousness.) In answer then to the former question we re- 
mark, that some understand that word, and properly, to refer 
to faith; and others improperly understand it to refer to 
Christ, or rather to the righteousness of Christ apprehended 
by faith. They think that faith is here to be understood me- 
tonymically for its object; as the word hope, is often used for 
the thing hoped for. So they think that faith is here employ- 
ed for the thing believed in by faith. Nevertheless, in this di- 
versity of sentiment, even among the orthodox, the former of 
these views is evidently the genuine one. It so appears from 
the preceding declaration. ‘ Abraham believed God, and this, 
to wit, the believing, that is, the faith by which he believed, 
was imputed to him for righteousness. For the pronoun rovro 
or it, cannot in this place be otherwise understood. Neither 
the truth of the Scriptures, nor the context at all militate 
against this construction. 

“ What Arminius, in his epistle to Hippolytes, contends for, 
to wit, that faith ought here to be understood, and not the right- 
eousness of Christ ; thus far he does not speak improperly, as 
appears from what has been offered above. But the reason 
which he adduces in proof of it is false, etc. etc.”’* 





* “ Praeterea pro activo verbo, quo utitur Moses, nempe imputavil> 
supple Deus, de quo in antecedentibus sermo, Paulus habet passive 
imputatum est, scilicet, a Deo, vocis aliqua mutatione, sed eadem ta- 
men manente sententia: ut ver. 6 etiam declaratur. Siquidem cum 
certum sit ea Mose, subjectum esse tovto hoc, nempe credere seu fi- 
dem Abrahami: quaestio oritur, quid hac voce significetur: et quid 
attributum, (imputatum est ei ad justitiam,) sibi velit. 

“Ad prius, nempe fidem, quod attinet, quidam accipiunt proprie 
eam vocem: alii vero improprie, pro Christo, aut potius pro justitia 
Christi fide apprehensa, per metonymiam adjuncti, pro suo objecto : 
quemadmodum spes pro re sperata nonnunquam usurpatur : sic etiam 
consentiunt, fidem pro re fide credita, hoc in loco, usurpari. 

“Veruntamen in hac sententiarum diversitate, etiam inter ortho- 
doxos, priorem genuinam esse, apparet, ex prima atque antecedente 
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Dr. Pareus has the very same criticism on this passage : * 
and yet this criticism has been objected to as discriminating 
Pelagians, and Arminians from Calvinists. 

We had Scultetus marked for quotation, on the subject of 
faith, but shall omit his testimony, in order to introduce a mat- 
ter in relation to the question before us, that ought to be most 
seriously considered by those who are engaged in existing con- 
troversies. 

The reader has observed that both Cloppenburg and Gomar 
speak of a difference of sentiment on the subject of faith, pre- 
vailing among the orthodox, (inter orthodovos is the expression 
employed by both.) Now this difference which then existed, 
and which then proved not that either side were heretics, is in 
our time considered, by some as utterly incompatible with Cal- 
vinistic soundness. ‘The view which Luther and Gomar so 
nobly contended for, with multitudes of other eminent divines, 
is now repudiated as Arminianism and heresy. But the truth 
is that the followers of Arminius originally opposed the doc- 
trine of Luther and Gomar;+ though the views which they 
embraced are now advocated as orthodox. 
assertione ; credidit Abraham Deo, et hoc, nempe credere, id est, fides 
illa, qua credidit, imputatum est ei ad justitiam: nam pronomen toito, 
seu illud, non potest aliter hoc loco accipi, (quam vox antecedens, ad 
quam refertur, et cujus loco, pro natura pronominis, elegantiae causa, 
ponitur: deinde a propria significatione ad impropriam, atque inusi- 
tatam) in Sacra Scriptura non est recedendum, nisi necessitas seu ver- 
itas Scripturae, aut loci circumstantiae hoc flagitent, ut extra contro- 
versiam est: atqui in hac sententia Pauli, nec veritas illius, neque 
circumstantiae loci id flagitant: quia attributum illud, imputatum est 
ei ad justitiam, hoc non requirit: nam vera est assertio servata sub- 
jecti, nempe fidei propria significatione, neque ulla circumstantia hu- 
jus loci repugnat. 

“Quod vero Arminius in epistola ad Hippolytum, legatum Palati- 
num, contendit, fidem proprie debere accepi, non autem improprie 
pro justitia Christi: hactenus non mali loquitur, ut ex antecedentibus 
patet: sed ratio, quam illi rei probandae adducit, falsa est, etc. ete.” 
ut sup. Vol. I. 396, 397. 


* See Comment. in Epist. ad Romanos, by David Pareus. Opp. Parei, 
Vol. I. Part ILf. p. 103. and Part I. p. 192. 


+ We could multiply quotations, but the following will suffice : 
“Est autem fides in Christum assensus fiducialis Evangelio adhibitus, 
quo argumentis sive extrinsecis, sive ipsi Evangelio insitis persuasus, 
statuo vera esse omnia ea, quae Evangelio continentur, inque Deo per 
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The fact is that there then existed among the orthodox, the 
same difference on the subject of faith, that now exists between 
the contending parties in the community referred to. Yet they 
lived in peace and harmony, and considered each other as sound 
in their views. 

We have seen then how expressly Luther, Gomar, and 
others have maintained that faith is not confidence, and that 
“at is, and can be, nothing more than assent,” or belief of the 
promises: We shall now introduce on the subject the views 
of a few other men, who have ever been reputed equally 
orthodox. 

We begin with Dr. Pareus. In his Anatomy of Arminian- 
ism he says: “ 'To believe, is with us, not only to assent to 
the whole word of God ; but particularly and properly to con- 
fide in the promise of the gospel concerning grace and forgive- 
ness of sins for the sake of the blood of Christ. Mark 5: 26, 
only believe ; here it is used for confide. And especially hath 
it this sense in the phrases to believe in God, in Christ, etc. 
John. 14: 1, If ye believe in God, believe also in me ; that is, 
put your ¢rust also in me; for here he comforts his apostles. 
John. 9: 36, Whois the Lord that I may believe in him ?—for 
that I may confide in him. Saving faith is with us united 
with confidence in the promise of the gospel, or of the prom- 
ised mercy of God, by the forgiveness of sins, for the sake of 
the blood of Christ. So that when we say, (Rom. 3: 28,) that 
we are justified by faith, faith signifies confidence ; and to be 
justified by faith rs to be absolved from sin by confidence in 
the merit of Christ. This is the sense of the apostle when he 
says, (Rom. 3: 25,) ‘whom God hath set forth as an atone- 
ment through faith in his. blood, to declare his righteousness by 
the forgiveness of sins, that are past.’ Here faith in his blood 
cannot signify any thing but confidence in the blood of Christ. 
But they who understand faith only of assent, and to believe 
only for to assent, show by this that they would render John 3: 
36, 6 62 anecOav tw vig they who do not believe the Son, by 
they who do not assent to the Son: etc.”* 


Christum confido et acquiesco. Itaque Fides non est notitia nuda eorum 
quae Evangelio continentur,” etc. Disput. Episcopii, Par. 111. Disput. 
XV. Thes. Ill. and IV. 


* Nobis credere, est non tantum omni verbo Dei assentiri, sed prae- 
cipue et proprie promissione Evangelii de gratia et remissione pecca- 
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Our next witness shall be Wendeline. “ Faith, in its form 
consists of three parts, notion, assent, and confidence. Confi- 
dence is the principal part of justifying faith, by which we 
apply to ourselves the general promises of the gospel ; and 
are by God accounted righteous for the sake of the merit of 
Christ ; and by which we have a firm persuasion that hereafter 
we shall be heirs of eternal life. It is in respect to this confi- 
dence that faith is called saving or justifying. For God can 
justify no one unless he possesses confidence in Christ, and 
firmly believes that his sins are forgiven for his merit’s sake. 
Hence, in order to salvation, a mere knowledge of Divine 
mysteries, or general assent is not sufficient; but confidence 
also is necessarily required. But we prove that faith is confi- 
dence. (1) From the appellations given it in the Scriptures. 
It is called @agous, confidence, John, 16: 33, ndnoogogia, a full 
and firm persuasion, Heb. 10: 22. See also Heb. 3: 6. Eph. 
3:12. These terms cannot by any means be explained to 
signify only a mere knowledge of mysteries, or a general 
assent. For Satan himself believes as to a mere knowledge or 
assent, but then it profits him nothing, for by believing he 
trembles. (2) Because they who truly believe in Christ know 
that they have life eternal. See 1 John 5: 13. But no man can 
know from a mere naked notion and general assent, that he 
will have eternal life; yea, even despair may be united with 


torum propter Christi sanguinem confidere, Mark, 5: 26. Crede tan- 
tummodo pro confide. Et hunc sensum praesertim habet in phrasi 
credere in Deum, in Christum, ete. (John 14: 1.) Si creditis in Deum 
etiam in me credite; pro confidite: Consolatur enim ibi Apostolos. 
(John 9: 36.) Domine quis est, ut credam in eum? pro, ut confidam in 
eo. Fides salvica nobis est conjuncta cum fiducia promissionis Evan- 
gelii, seu promissae misericordiae Dei remissione peccatorum propter 
Christi sanguinem: ut, cum dicimur fide justificari, fides fiduciam 
significat: et fide justificari, est fiducia meriti Christi a peccatis ab- 
solvi: quem sensum apostolus tradit, cum dicit: Quem proposuit 
Deus placamentum per fidem in sanguine pro, ad declarandum justitiam 
suam per remissionem peccatorum precedentium: ubi fides in sanguine 
suo, non potest nisi fiduciam sanguinis Christi significare. Illi vero 
quod fidem tantum de assensu, credere tantum pro assentiri intelli- 
gant, tum hoc ostendit, quod in Articulo verba Johannis cap. 3: 36. 
0 82 dnewdv 16 wh reddunt: Qui vero non assentitur filio; pro, qui 
non credit filio: tum ete.—Vide Anat. Arminianismi, pp. 8, 9. 
Vou. XII. No. 31. 25 
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both knowledge and assent, as it is, for instance in the repro- 
bate, and in all devils.’’* 

Tilenus, speaking of justifying faith, says, “This faith is 
called ineoraorc, by the apostle, because it is not an empty 
notion floating in the mind, but it realizes those things which as 
yet are in anticipation, and experimentally unknown to us, SO 
that they appear, and exist. It is also called é4eyyzo¢, because 
it demonstrates with so much certainty to the mind and to the 
hopes those things which as yet are unseen, of themselves, like 
as the light with certainty declares to the eyes of the body, 
those things which are visible. Heb. 11:1. This faith is not 
only a notion united with assent, but also with confidence ; by 


which the believer is persuaded that the promise pertains to 
himself.”’+ 


* “ Haclenus materia fudei justificantis. Sequitur forma, quae con- 
stitit in tribus partibus, nempe, notilia, assensu, et fiducia, .Notitia 
est prima fidei pars, qua, quae de salutis nostrae ratione scriptura 
tradit, seu quae ad salutem scitu sunt necessaria, cognoscimus : 
Graecis éxiyveais. Assensus est altera fidei pars, qua, quae ex scrip- 
tura novimus a Deo revelata, pro veris habemus: Graecis cvyxata- 
Seog. Fiducia est tertia et principalis pars fidei justificantis, qua 
generales Evangelii promissiones nobis applicamus, et nos, propter 
Christi meritum justos a Deo reputari, aeternaque vitae haeredes fore, 
plene persuasuin habemus: Graecis ningoqogia seu menoidyoic. 

Respectu fiduciae bujus fides appellatur salvifica, et justificans. 
Neminem enim justificat Deus, nisi qui fiduciam in Christo collocat, 
et propter ejus meritum sibi peccata remitti firmiter credit. Itaque 
ad salutem non sufficit vel notitia mysteriorum divinarum, vel assensus 
etiam generalis: sed necessario requiritur quoque fiducia, Esse autem 
fidem fiduciam probamus :(1) Ex appellationibus, quae in scriptura ipsi 
tribuuntur, appellatur enim Pagos, confidentia, John 16:33. mingo- 
gogia, plena et firma persuasio, Heb. 10:22. maggyoia, libertas fiduci- 
alis, Heb. 3: 6. menoiFyors, firma persuasio, Eph. 3: 12. tndctacis 
tay éhnifousvar, subsistentia rerum speratarum, quae facit res speratas 
coram existere. Nomina haec simplici notitiae mysteriorum vel as- 
sensus generali minime conveniunt. Credit enim Satan, quoad no- 
titiam et assensum cui tamen Sagcos, tingogogia et nagéyala nulla 
comperit quia credendo contremiscit. (2) Quia, qui vere credunt in 
Christum sciunt se habere vitam aeternam. 1 John 5:13. Haec scri- 
bo vobis, qui creditis in nomen Filii Dei, ut sciatis vos vitam aeternam 
habere, Atqui ex nuda nolitia et assensu generali nemo scit se vitam 
aelernam habere: imo cum notitia et assensu desperatio potest esse 
conjuncta et est in multis reprobis, omnibusque diabolis, conjuncta. 
Vide Chris. Theolog. Wendelini, Lib, I. cap. XXIV. p. 544—549. 

+ “Haec fides ab Apostolo vocatur imdctacic, quia non est inane 
spectrum, in mente volitans, sed efficit, ut quae in expectatione sunt 
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Polanus, is the last that we shall quote. In his system of 
Theology, pp. 1883, 1884, he uses the following language. 
“ The essential form of saving faith is a full and sure persua- 
sion, an absence of doubt and dispute, concerning the truth, 
fidelity, power and mercy of God: and therefore concerning 
our reconciliation to God through Christ. See Luke 1: 37, 
etc. For which cause saving faith is not a naked notion, or 
knowledge of truth to be believed, or even a firm assent, but 
it is also a confidence of the mercy of God and of eternal sal- 
vation by and for the sake of Christ. This is clear from the 
following arguments. 

1. Saving faith is a mAngoqgooia, that is, a full persuasion that 
what God has promised he is able to perform. Thus is the 
faith of Abraham described, Rom. 4: 11, and of Sarah, Heb. 
11: 11. Now a persuasion of the power of God in performing 
his promises, is not a notion only, but a firm and undoubted 
confidence. 

2. Saving faith is a strict acquiescence in the divine benevo- 
lence and favor. But it is objected 1. That the effect of saving 
faith is not its essential form ; but confidence is the effect of 
faith ; and therefore it is not the essential form of saving faith. 
The assumption is proved by the testimony of Paul in Eph. 3: 
12, “In whom we have freedom and access with confidence, 
through faith in him.” But to this I answer, that the assump- 
tion is to be distinguished, because it is ambiguous. For confi- 
dence in itself, as in the passage cited from Paul is a sure per- 
suasion that prayer will be heard, if it be made in faith, and in 
the name of Christ. But confidence which is the essential 
form of saving faith, is a most certain persuasion of the truth, 
fidelity, power, and mercy of God, and reconciliation with him 
through Christ. ‘The confidence of prayer is rightly said to be 
the effect of faith. 

But it is again objected that confidence is the essential form 
of no intellectual virtue ; but faith is an intellectual virtue ; 
therefore confidence is not the essential form of faith. To this 


posita, eoque essentiae videntur expertia, exstent quodammodo, ac 
subsistant. Item vocatur éleyyos, quod tam certo demonstret menti 
ac spei, ea quae per se sunt inaspectabilia, quam certo lux manifestat 
oculis corporis, quae sunt adspectabilia Heb. 11: 1.——Fides haec non 
solum notitia est cum assensu, sed etiam cum fiducia conjuncta, qua 
credens persuasum habet promissionein etiam ad se pertinere. Syn- 
tag. Tilen. p. 709, 1063. 
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I answer that it is true, confidence is not the essential form of 
any intellectual virtue ; that is, of a virtue purely intellectual. 
But I deny that faith is a virtue purely intellectual. It is ob- 
jected 3. etc. etc.”* 

Here then we find Gomar, and Polanus, (to specify no other 
instances,) personally engaged in the very controversy that is 
now considered as separating Arminians and Calvinists. And 
we find Gomar also, (who is, according to the standard of 'Tur- 
retin a much more orthodox Calvinist than Calvin himself,) 
taking that side of the question which is now repudiated as 
Arminian. The very arguments that Gomar advances, Po- 


* Essentialis forma salvicae fidei, est miygoqogia adiaxgetos, id est 
plena ac certa persuasio, dubitationis ac disceptationis expers, de vera- 
citate, fidelilate, potentia, et misericordia Dei, ac proinde de reconcil- 
jatione nostri cum Deo per Christum, Luc. 1: 37. Rom. 4:21. Collos. 
2: 2. Heb. 10: 22, and 11: 19, quae etiam dicitur wex0iPnoxg, persuasio, 
Rom. 8: 38. 2 Cor. 3: 4. Eph. 3: 12, et tadataoig, Heb. 11:1. Quo- 
circa fides salvifica non est nuda notitia seu cognitio veritatis creden- 
dae, sed etiam firma assensio, sed etiam a%ngoqogia seu fiducia mise- 
ricordiae Dei et salutis aeternae per et propter Christum. Id mani- 
festum est ex sequentibus argumentis: 1. Quia fides salvifica est 1Ay- 
eogogia, id est, plena persuasio, Deum quod promisit, posse etiam ef- 
ficere. Sic enim describitur fides Abrahami Roman. 4: 21, quod plene 
persuasum habuerit, Deum quod promiserat posse etiam efficere: et tides 
Sarae Heb. 11: 11, quod fidelemesse duxerit eum promiserat: autem per- 
suasio de potentia Dei in praestandis promissis, non est tantum notitia, 
sed firma ac indubitata fiducia. 2. Quia fides salvifica est intima ac- 
quiescentia in divina benevolentia ac gratia. Ossicrrur 1. Effectum 
fidei salvificae non est essentialis forma ejus. Fiducia est effectum fidei 
salvificae. Ergo non est essentialis forma fidei salvificae. Assumptio 
probatur testimonio Pauli Ephes. 3:12. In quo habemus libertatem et 
auditum cum fiducia per fidem in ipsum. Resr. Assumptio est distin- 
guenda, quia est ambigua. Nam fiducia in ea, ut in dicto Pauli alle- 
gato, est persuasio curta de exauditione precum in nomine et fide 
Christi factarum: Sed fiducia quae est essentialis forma fidei salvifi- 
cae est persuasio certissima, de veracitate, fidelitate, potentiae, ac mis- 
ericordia Dei, et reconciliatione nostri cum Deo per Christum. Fidu- 
cia exauditionis recte dicitur esse effectum fidei. Oxsicrrur 2. Nui- 
lius virtutis intellectualis, forma essentialis est fiducia: Fides est virtus 
intellectualis : Ergo fidei forma essentialis non est fiducta. Resp. Nul- 
lius virtutis, intellectualis, nimirum tantum intellectualis, tantum in 
intellectu sitae, forma essentialis est fiducia. At fidem esse virtutem 
tantum intellectualem, negatur: quia totius anima est perfectio. 
Osyicitur 3. Quicquid, etc.” Vide Syntag. Chris. Theol. Lib. IX 
cap. 6. 
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lanus disposes of ; and the very arguments that Polanus urges, 
Gomar responds to: each considers himself in the right ; and 
yet each esteems his brother as a sound orthodox Calvinist. 

We might show by other quotations that Dr. Gomar has 
completely set aside those very objections which are now urged 
against the view which he takes of Rom. 4: 3, or Gen. 15: 6. 
But we forbear. The length of our discussion admonishes us 
to hasten to the concluding: topic announced in the question at 
the head of this article.* 


ARTICLE VIIL 


Tue Puitosopuy or Ecc uesiastes. 


Translated from the German MS. of Dr. I. Nordbeimer, Prof. in the University of the city 
of New York, by Wm. W. Turner; and revised by the Author. 


“ Rectum iter quod sero cognovit lassusque errando aliis monstrat.”’ 
Seneca. 

Tue book Koheleth, or as it is more frequently denominated 
Ecclesiastes, has already been made the subject of laborious in- 
quiries by many learned men, stimulated thereto by the hope of 
being enabled to illumine the obscurity of its style and to ex- 
tract the deep spiritual meaning which it seems to contain. 
As each writer regarded it from his own peculiar point of 
view, one taking it for one thing and one for another, it is easy 
to imagine that its fortunes must have been extremely various 
at various times. And thus in fact it was: for, in consequence 
of the apparently contradictory nature of its contents, it has 
been looked upon both as the gloomy imaginings of a melan- 
choly misanthrope, and as the licentious suggestions of an Epi- 
curean profligate ; as the disputation of a wavering skeptic, and 
as a justification of God’s providence in ruling the world. 


* We regret the necessity of again postponing the remaining sec- 
tion of this article. It will be concluded in the next number of the 
Repository.—Ep. 

+ Written in the year 1833, as an Introduction to a new translation 
of Ecclesiastes accompanied with critical and philological notes, 
which may appear in future Nos. of this Periodical. 
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Some again, with the view of freeing it from objections to which 
it has appeared to them obnoxious, have even gone so far as to 
convert it into a dialogue in which the preacher is made to 
speak as a learner, the bold tone of whose language is rebuked 
and softened down by the calm and soothing voice of his in- 
structor. Another natural consequence of the variety of lights 
in which it has been viewed, is that it has met by turns with 
both advocates and opposers, and its tendency been regarded 
as beneficial or injurious accordingly. 

It is not at present the writer’s intention to enter into a par- 
ticular enumeration and refutation of the numerous theories that 
have been broached and defended with greater or less ability 
by others, but simply to lay before the public, in addition to 
what has already been advanced, his own ideas with regard to 
this portion of Holy Writ. In order to combine the requisite 
degree of brevity with a satisfactory illustration of his positions, 
he will confine himself in his exhibition of the Philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes to a consideration of the two following questions : 

First, To what description of work does the book belong? 

And Secondly, What is its object, and what are its contents ? 

I. In reply to the first of these queries, when we consider 
the form, the course of ideas, and the contents of the work, we 
feel no hesitation in affirming it to be a philosophic didactic 
poem, whose design is to ascertain and exhibit the obligations of 
man to himself, to his fellow-man, and to God. This proposi- 
tion having been advanced, we are now under the necessity of 
examining by the rules of art its author’s style and train of 
thought ; these not unfrequently appear obscure and enigmatic, 
on account of the apparent want of connection occasioned by 
the rapidity of his transitions from one idea to another, now 
proving and lamenting, now exhorting and encouraging. 

The writer of a philosophic didactic poem, whose principal 
object must be the development of moral truths, should seek 
to avoid the two extremes of wandering too far into the realms 
of poesy, or of restraining himself too strictly within philosophic 
bounds. His style should not be too constantly poetic, nor 
ever be allowed to become too animated, too lyric, or too pa- 
thetic ; on the contrary, he should observe a proper moderation 
in the employment of ornaments, images, and allegories ; and 
frequently vary the tone of his discourse. Again, he should 
not deliver his philosophic truths in scholastic phraseology en- 
cumbered with proofs and explanations, or observe a too pre- 
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cise order of arrangement ; but he should continually refer to 
life and daily experience, never becoming cold and formal, but 
moving and convincing by his warmth and earnestness.* If we 
now test by these precepts the work before us, we shall find 
that it conforms to them in every essential particular ; and thus 
not only will its obscurities of diction be explained, but its enig- 
matic train of thought will likewise no longer present such a 
disconnected appearance. 

Its style must not be too constantly poetical or possess too 
much animation. 

How sublime and powerful, how penetrating and convincing, 
yet how brief and simple are the descriptions and even the com- 
plaints of the composition before us in comparison with those 
of any other sacred poems of the East! Let us for the sake of 
illustration compare a passage containing the development of a 
single idea with a corresponding one from that precious relic of 
oriental antiquity, the magnificent production of Job. In the 
following few words the preacher expresses with forcible brevi- 
ty that which Job occupies a chapter in portraying with a pro- 
fusion of illustration and poetic ornament. 


“] returned, and beheld all the oppressions that are committed un- 
der the sun. I saw the tears of the oppressed, and they had no 
comforter ; bowed were they by the violent hand of their oppressors, 
and they had no comforter. 

Then praised I the dead because they are already dead, rather 
than the living because they are yet alive.”—Eccl. c. 4. v. 1, 2. 


And again, 

“ All this have I observed during my vain existence: righteous 
persons perishing in their righteousness, and wicked ones going on 
long in their wickedness.” —Ecel. c. 7. v. 15. 


Here the poet has depicted the sufferings of the innocent 
and the triumphs of the wicked with a few powerful strokes. 
In the hands of Job the former part of the subject is wrought 
into the following highly finished picture : 


“Why, since destinies are not hidden from the Almighty, 
Do not his friends behold his days of punishment ? 
The wicked remove boundaries ; 
They carry off flocks, and feed them for their own: 
They drive away the ass of the fatherless ; 
The widow’s ox they take for a pledge: 
They thrust the needy from the path ; 
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The poor of the earth are compelled to hide together. 
Behold, like wild asses, they flee into the wilderness ; 
By their labor they seek in the desert food for themselves, 

bread for their children : 
They cut provender for themselves in the field ; 

And they glean the vineyard of the wicked: 
Naked, they pass the night without clothing ; 

And have no covering from the cold : 

They are wet with rain from the mountains, 

And lie without shelter in the rocks.” 

Job c. 24. v. 1—8. 


The prosperity of the wicked he thus describes : 


Why do the wicked flourish ? 

Why grow they old, and even increase in strength ? 
Their seed is established around about them, 

And their offspring before their eyes : 
Their houkes are free from alarm ; 

And the rod of God is not laid upon them : 
Their bull impregnates, and does not fail ; 

Their cow brings forth, and does not miscarry : 
They send out their little ones like sheep ; 

And their children dance; 
They shout to the timbrel and harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of the flute.” 

Job c. 21. v. 7—12. 


What an essential difference here presents itself in the man- 
ner of the two writers. One in the sententious style of a 
philosopher expresses the conviction as the result of his ex- 
perience, that innocence suffers, while vice triumphs. The 
other in a strain of sad inspiration pursues the subject through 
all its ramifications, and presents a highly wrought picture to 
the reader’s mind. The same difference is perceptible between 
the two poets in their modes of giving utterance to the firm 
persuasion, that with the innocent sufferer all will at length be 
well, while punishment cannot fail in the end to overtake the 
prosperous sinner. ‘The Preacher says: 


“ Although the sinner commit wickedness a hundred times, and 
carry it on long ; still I know that it shall be well with those who 
fear God, because they fear him. 

But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither shall he prolong 
his days, which are like a shadow ; because he does not fear God.” 

Eccl. ¢. 8. v. 12, 13. 
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His confidence in the ultimate triumph of innocence is thus 
expressed by Job: 


“TI know that my Redeemer lives ; 
And that at last he will stand upon the earth. 
And though my skin may then have been destroyed, 
Still in my flesh I shall behold God : 
Whom I choose for myself, and my eyes look for without moving ; 
For whom my heart pines in my bosom.” 
Job c. 19. v. 25-—27. 


And in the twenty-fourth chapter, after concluding his 
enumeration of the crimes of the wicked, he portrays their end 
in these terms : 


“He is light upon the surface of the waters, his portion is cursed 
upon earth : 
His way leads not to pleasant places. 
As drought and heat consume snow-water, 
So shall hell the sinner : 
Friendship shall forget him—sweet food for worms! 
He shall be remembered no more; wickedness shall be broken 
- down like a tree.” 
Job c. 24. v. 18—20, 


From these examples it will be seen, that while Job en- 
deavors to adorn his ideas with all the embellishments and 
amplifications of poetry, the philosophic author of Ecclesiastes 
is content with exhibiting general truths. 

If we examine into the ground of the difference in both the 
style and general plan of the two writers, we shall find that it arises 
from the opposite circumstances in which their productions were 
compared. Job complains of his personal grievances ; his 
bodily pains furnish the theme of his discourse, which conse- 
quently turns almost entirely upon himself: while the preacher 
directs his searching gaze on mankind collectively, and his 
language partakes of the same general character with his 
speculations. Thus Job, weighed down by the loss of his 
earthly possessions, racked with bodily pain, and completely 
overpowered by the mournful reflections which for many sleep- 
less days and nights had been pent up within his bosom, at 
length breaks from his fearful silence into terrible complaints, 
curses the day of his birth and the night of his conception, 
curses himself and his destiny, wishes in the most solemn man- 
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ner that he had never seen the light, describes in his anguish 
as enviable the Jot of an infant prematurely born, and paints in 
glowing terms the state of undisturbed repose he should have 
enjoyed, had such been the fate allotted to himself. On the 
contrary, it is not his individual misfortunes that call forth the 
preacher’s complaining voice ; but the sight of the distresses of 
others, the conviction how often the innocent is made to bend 
under the yoke of the oppressor, extort his lamentations, and 
force him to cry out, ‘* Happier are the dead in being already 
dead, than the living in being still alive.” His dicta conse- 
quently are of universal application. 

A still greater difference between the two works will appear 
on subjecting them to a claser inspection, a difference which does 
not lie in the mere choice of expressions or in a greater or less 
fulness of detail, but which pervades the entire plan and con- 
duct of each. The preacher, sound in body and unrestricted 
in his views, casts his intelligent glance over the whole world 
and the occurrences that take place within it, remains constant 
to his purpose of combating the doubts and removing the ob- 
jections which either force themselves upon his attention or are 
proposed by himself in order to obtain the nearest possible ap- 
proximations to the truth, and of then laying down the results 
of his inquiries in the form of universal maxims for the conduct 
of life. With Job the case is entirely different: he, borne to 
the earth by his own sufferings both mental and physical, breaks 
out into complaints which drown the consoling voice of reason, 
that vainly strives from time to time to make itself heard ; driven 
to desperation by the horrid fate that has so suddenly overtaken 
him, not only does his own reason prove insufficient to bring 
him to a state of calmness and resignation, but even the excel- 
lent arguments and grounds of consolation presented by his 
friends fail in making the slightest impression on his agonized 
mind. Nought has the power of moderating his affliction, until 
at length the majesty of God himself from the clouds, to solve 
the dignus vindice nodus, and silence him with the voice of Om- 
nipotence. With a crushed and penitent heart he regrets the 
rash expressions he had uttered, and feels his troubles soothed. 

If we now compare Ecclesiastes with the golden Proverbs of 
Solomon, which likewise consist of moral aphorisms, D>t7, 
anogdéypura, yvopot; or with the maxims of profane authors, 
such as Pythagoras, Lucretius, and Cato; we shall find some re- 
semblance in the brief periods and condensed phraseology in 
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which they all have presented the results of their investigations, 
as also in the topics of advice, warning, and consolation sug- 
gested by their experience : it being a common practice of the 
ancients, before the line of demarcation between prose and 
poetry had been distinctly drawn, to communicate the know- 
ledge they possessed in short harmonious sentences. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, they are not without striking points of dis- 
similarity. ‘The moralists, we have mentioned, are accustomed 
to utter their councils and warnings in language highly figura- 
tive and poetical, and accompanied by a certain copiousness of 
illustration, while the Preacher lays down his rules with re- 
markable simplicity and conciseness. In the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, wisdom is thus described as the greatest good, and its 
worth and power exhibited in various lights. 


“J, Wisdom, dwell with prudence, 
And make myself acquainted with reflection : 
Counsel is mine, and deliberation ; 
I am understanding, and power is mine. 
By me kings reign, 
And princes decree justly : 
By me princes rule, 
And nobles, and all judges of the earth. 
I love those who love me, 
And those who diligently seek me shall find me. 
Riches and honor accompany me, 
Dazzling wealth and virtue. 
My fruit is better than gold, even than fine gold, 
And my profit than choice silver. 
I walk in the way of virtue, 
In the midst of the paths of justice. 
I give to my friends substance, 
And fill their treasuries,” etc. 
Prov. c. 8. v. 12, 14—21. 


The language held by the Preacher is to the same effect ; 
he, however, enters into no minuteness of detail, but sets forth 
its advantages in the following general terms: 


“ Wisdom is good with an inheritance, and still better to those who 
know wherein happiness consists. 
For wisdom protects where wealth protects; but the advantage of 
acquiring wisdom is, that she gives life to her possessors.” 
Eccl. ¢. 7. v. 11, 12. 


Another and a still more essential difference is observable 
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between the book of Ecclesiastes and the maxims of Solomon, 
Pythagoras, and Cato. ‘These latter do indeed deliver their 
precepts in a style generally forcible and concise ; but, at the 
same time, they are dogmatic, and on no occasion disclose the 
mode by which they have arrived at a knowledge of the truths 
they undertake to promulgate. The preacher, on the contrary, 
seems ever solicitous to lead his readers with him along the 
path of experience, and thus cause them to arrive at the truth as 
it were simultaneously with himself. In order to accomplish 
this object he very appropriately adopts the character of a 
skeptical inquirer, and then in the presence of his readers com- 
mences his investigations: In the course of these he himself 
puts queries and raises objections, in order, by answering and 
refuting them, to exhibit his doctrines with greater perspicuity 
and force. In the Proverbs of Solomon the beauty and ad- 
vantages of wisdom are dwelt upon through several chapters, 
and its attainment recommended as the highest object of human 
ambition, but without any intimation of the manner in which 
the writer obtained his conviction of its extreme importance. 
The preacher, on the contrary, at once brings forward an ex- 
ample drawn from his own observation, and thence deduces 
the general principle which it involves. He says, 


“This wisdom also have I seen under the sun, and found it im- 
portant. 

“There was a small city and but few men in it; and there came 
against it a great king, who surrounded it, and raised against it great 
entrenchments. 

“ Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wis- 
dom delivered the city ; yet no one noticed that poor man. 

“Then said I, wisdom is better than strength,” etc. 

Ecel. c. 9. v. 13—16. 


On comparing this with one of Cato’s precepts, it will be 
perceived that the latter observes the plan adopted by Solomon, 
viz. of bestowing his advice as derived from experience, but 
without communicating more than the result. The words of 
Cato are, 


“Corporis exigui vires contemnere noli: 
Consilio pollet cui vim natura negavit.” 


We now return to the statement made in the outset, that 
the work under consideration is a philosophic didactic poem, 
composed while the investigations on which it is founded were 
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going on, and executed in such a manner that the opinions of 
its author are conveyed in the replies to the questions advanced 
by himself; and this, we think, we have satisfactorily shown to 
be the case. Hence there will appear nothing surprising in 
the fact, that the poet frequently passes quickly from one ob- 
ject to another, and, after dwelling on it awhile, returns to take 
up again the thread of his investigation at the point where he 
had quitted it ; that at one time we see him proving and in- 
structing, at another complaining and consoling ; and that in so 
doing his style becomes as varied as his topics: for this very 
diversity is in strict compliance with the rules laid down for 
the species of composition under which we have ventured to 
class his production. And this naturally conducts us to the 
result which so many have endeavored to reach in vain, viz. 
that although the poet frequently appears to turn aside from 
the paths in which he had set out, there is constantly observa- 
ble an internal bond of connection, a gentle gradation from one 
division of his subject to another, and even from one scene to 
another ; at the end of which he seeks to condense in one princi- 
pal assertion the sum of all his experience. How this inter- 
connection of its different parts, as well as the gradual progres- 
sion of the inquiry through each successive stage, is discover- 
able in the work before us, will be discussed at length in the 
sequel. 

I. We now come to a consideration of the second question, 
“ What is the object of the book, and what are its contents ?” 
The only means of obtaining a satisfactory reply, is that of 
having recourse to an examination of the book itself; and hence 
the solution of the former part of the query depends entirely on 
that of the latter. In consequence of this necessity of applying 
to the body of the work for information as to its design, the 
obscurity of its language, its frequently varying style, and the 
apparently conflicting nature of the opinions it maintains, have 
had the effect of producing views on the subject nearly as nu- 
merous as the persons who have engaged in the investigation. 
But of all the theories which have yet been broached on this 
head, there is surely none more shallow or more absurd than 
that which regards the book of Ecclesiastes as the production 
of a wavering skeptic, or which is worse, of a patron of infideli- 
ity ; since the very reverse of this supposition can be most de- 
cidedly proved. ir while inspecting a book for the purpose of 
discovering its tendency we meet with doubts proposed and 
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positions momentarily taken up for the sake of illustration, we 
are by no means warranted in assuming them to be the author’s 
ultimata ; since such are often made to constitute the com- 
mencement of an investigation, being employed by the author 
as the means by which to arrive at his final results, in accord- 
ance with the Cartesian theory that all philosophic truths are 
the results of inquiries begun by doubting. The entire history 
of skepticism, properly so called, from Pyrrho to Hume down- 
wards fully confirms the truth of Kant’s description of it, viz. 

“It isa miserably preconceived mistrust, not preceded by 
an investigation of the powers of pure reason, and arising 
solely from the failure of its positive assertions.” 

In like manner as this skepticism is prejudicial to speculative 
reason, by undermining all philosophic knowledge, and deny- 
ing to it any certainty whatever, so is it also dangerous to 
practical reason, or practical life, when allowed to extend to 
this latter. For when the mind, intent on investigating all the 
relations of life, goes onward in its activity without first ex- 
amining into and ascertaining its own powers, in order thereby 
to regulate its demands and decisions, it is liable to fall into a 
skepticism whose effects on practical life are exceedingly hurt- 
ful. ‘Thus, the man who has resolved to subject life to a rigid 
scrutiny ; to ascertain with precision the obligations of man to 
himself, to his fellow-man, and to God; and to institute a 
minute inquiry into his future fate, with the view of adjusting 
his life and actions accordingly, may easily, in forming his con- 
clusions, strike into a wrong path, which, instead of conducting 
him to the haven of contentment, may lead to his eternal des- 
truction ; unless he first resolves to ascertain the extent of the 
powers of his mind that he may know what as man he can ex- 
pect to attain, and then sets bounds to his endeavors by 
selecting some definite object of pursuit. For by entering thus 
unprepared in his examination of nature and life, whenever he 
met with the reverse of that which he had hoped to find true, 
or whenever he came to a knowledge of the many unaccounta- 
ble contradictions and apparently inexplicable enigmas which 
exist in nature, in the fate of man, and in the relations of man 
to his Creator, he would either be induced to regard the world 
as a vale of misery, and consequently drag out his useless life 
in hopeless discontent; or, disheartened by the constantly re- 
curring obstacles to his progress presented by the revolving 
course of events, he would deny the existence of every thing 
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exalted in nature, and thus degrade himself to a level with the 
brutes. 

To set bounds to this sinful endeavor, and to warn mankind 
of the danger attendant upon it, appears to have been the 
principal aim of the author of this book. In order to execute 
his arduous undertaking in the most effectual manner possible, 
he adopted, and with great propriety, the Socratic or skeptical 
method of induction. The main bantee of this method con- 
sists in a suspension of the final decision, until the truth has 
been rendered perfectly evident, and the writer has it in his 
power to make assertions that shall be incontrovertible ; hence 
it is the most perfect mode of attaining absolute certainty that 
can be conceived. In this manner it is that the author of 
Ecclesiastes institutes his examination into the powers of the 
human mind, which he carries to such fearful lengths that 
reason itself threatens to totter from its throne. All this is 
done in order to test its strength, and to bound its sphere of 
action accordingly, to the end that it may not run in danger, 
from the impossibility of comprehending the highest phenomena 
in nature, of introducing into practical life the errors which are 
the result of such imperfect conceptions. And at last he ar- 
rives at the conclusion, that as reason can know itself in the 
form of human reason alone, it is utterly unable to penetrate 
the ultimate designs of the Deity, or even all the secrets of his 
works in nature, viz. that it can never succeed in discovering 
all the hidden powers which are constantly at work in the 
world ; and that consequently man has no right to complain of 
the apparent contradictions he meets with, much less to suffer 
himself to be led by them into error. 

In the course of this skeptical inquiry, however, the author 
does not always confine himself strictly to his principal subject, 
but frequently enters, after the usual manner of the ancient 
philosophers, into a discussion of individual cases of life, to 
render more obvious and forcible the rules for its conduct which 
his experience enables him to lay down. This mode of pro- 
cedure enables him to attain his object with much greater cer- 
tainty than it would have been possible for him to do by fol- 
lowing the plan of the proverbs of Solomon or of the verses of 
Pythagoras. For to these latter a skeptic might urge all the 
objections which the Preacher proposes to himself ; while they 
are totally unable to reply to and confute such objections, and 
accordingly so not to effectually advocate the cause of truth. 
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The author of Ecclesiastes selected the method he employs to 
the end that he might show at once to his readers the manner 
in which he arrived at a knowledge of the truths he engages in 
propagating, what internal struggles their acquisition cost him, 
and how he succeeded in extricating himself from the perilous 
labyrinth of doubt and ignorance. In so doing he exhausts 
every objection that can be brought forward, and effectually bars 
all ingress’ to the path of error by his ingenious and conclusive 
reasoning. 

Having premised thus much in general, we will now follow 
the course of the author guided by these views, with the hope 
of disclosing that hidden connection which has so long eluded 
every search. ‘Throughout the whole performance we plainly 
discern the author’s design, which is to inscribe the uydév ayay 
on every human effort, mental as well as physical. The rea- 
son for this lies in his conviction that the majority of those who 
feel themselves unhappy owe their wretchedness to ill directed 
and ill regulated exertion ; since, as too violent bodily labor 
accelerates physical death, so does overstrained application of 
the mind quicken the decay of the mental powers. This truth 
has been well expressed by the elegant Herder. ‘ There is a 
wilful destruction of the powers of human intellect, which might 
be termed a most refined species of suicide. And it is so much 
the more to be deplored, as it is met with only in minds of the 
most choice description, whose delicate structure it either at 
once or by insensible degrees reduces to ruins. Persons of 
the most exquisite sensibility have some elevated standard of 
excellence to which they aspire, some idea after which they 
grasp with inexpressible longing, some beau ideal which with 
fondness they strive to attain. Should this idea be torn from 
them, should this beautiful image be destroyed before their eyes, 
the heart-leafof the plant will be rent in fragments, and nought 
remain but its withered stalk. Probably there are many more 
such to be found within the circle of our acquaintances than we 
are accustomed to suppose ; for they seek for the most part to 
conceal within the sad recesses of their hearts, even from their 
dearest friends, the poison that consigns them to a lingering 
death.”* 

How true, alas, is this mournful picture! How many are 
there who sacrifice in the search after imaginary felicity the 


* Zerstreute Blitter, p, 80. 
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solid happiness they already enjoy! ‘Touched by this sad ex- 
perience, the author of Ecclesiastes resolved on devoting his 
energies to the composition of a work which should point out to 
his fellow-men in what true happiness consists. In the very 
outset he warns his readers against forming too exalted an idea_ 
of life ; since here no permanent good, no real 7)", is to be 
obtained. Again, as the world moves in a perpetual circuit, 
so does the fate of man at all times retain the stamp of uni- 
formity ; for, says he, “one generation passes away and anoth- 
er arises, but the world remains ever the same.” An idea thus 
expressed by Lucretius in his magnificent poem De Rerum 
Natura : 
“Nec remorantur ibi: sic rerum summa novatur 
Semper, et inter se mortales mutuo vivunt. 


Augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur.” 
Lib, Il. v. 74—76. 


As this revolving state of things is the fixed law of the world, 
man will in vain strive to free himself from it. He will there- 
fore act more wisely not to expend his strength in ineffectual 
endeavors to attain degrees of knowledge and happiness which 
are placed forever beyond his reach. ‘To the same effect is 
the advice of Horace : 


“TInsani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis erat virtutem petat ipsam.” 


The uncontrollable and restless eagerness which mankind too 
frequently evince to arrive at a goal which constantly flies their 
pursuit, can be productive of nought but the pain resulting from 
frequent disappointment ; which truth our author confirms in 
the declaration (v. 18), “in much wisdom there is much sor- 
row.” Thus too Lucretius in his forcible manner exclaims, 


“ Certare ingenio; contendere nobilitate ; 
Noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora coeca !” 
Lib. XU. v. 11—14. 


How eloquently is this prolific source of human woes described 
by Pythagoras in his Golden Verses ! 
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“Know thou that, as it becomes her, nature in all things is equal ; 

So shalt thou not dare to hope for the good that to hope is denied thee. 

Know that the ills which oppress human kind are of their own seeking; 

Wretched they live ; for they see not, they hear not the joys that are 
near them, 


And few understand to escape from the snares with which life is 
surrounded. 

So sad a fate wounds deeply the soul. Like bowls on the greensward, 

Hither and thither they’re borne, hiding griefs without end in their 
bosoms. 

Eris that evil companion, secretly plots their destruction ; 

Her they should flee, nor ever their safety trust to her guidance. 

Jupiter, Father! would’st thou all men from these evils deliver, 

Oh, grant to each mind the power of employing its energies rightly.” 


_ There is, however, this grand distinction between these writers 
and our author, that the latter describes their endless aspirations 
after unattainable felicity as unwise and unholy, not from the 
mere conclusions of argumentative reasoning, but from that pro- 
found conviction which is produced by experience alone. He 
performs the part of mankind in his own person, steps himself 
upon the stage of life as one entirely occupied with these de- 
sires, and in awfully vivid colors depicts the fate which awaits 
their indulgence : this is done with the design of working in the 
most powerful manner, viz., by the force of example, upon the 
sympathies of his readers, and of thereby saving them from the 
consequences of their unrestrained desires. How admirably 
does such language become a Solomon, him who had fully 
proved every enjoyment both mental and physical that man can 
taste ; and how powerfully should it affect us when, sitting on 
his lofty throne, he declares from his own experience, and in 
tones of the deepest self-abasement, that all is transitory and 
vain! No man on earth could have made such a declaration 
with equal power and effect. 

Having taken (chapter i.) this part upon himself, and hav- 
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ing stated in the twelve introductory verses the main design of 
the ensuing chapters, which is, to prove that all the solicitude 
which mankind give themselves for the acquisition of real earthly 

must ever remain unrequited, he proceeds to demonstrate 
the truth of bis positions from the events of his own biography. 
He commences his inquiries by a strict self-examination ; and 
before he has cast a glance on the world without, he comes to 
the conclusion (chapter ii.) that physical enjoyment is unworthy 
the pursuit of a rational being. This he was perfectly war- 
ranted in affirming ; for all the appliances of luxury stood at his 
command, he tested them all, and found them all equally 
worthless. He does not, however, stop at this stage of his re- 
searches ; for he had resolved on ascertaining all for himself, on 
exploring every path of human activity, to the end that his 
want of success in the search after real earthly good might not 
be attributed to the imperfect nature of his investigation. Ac- 
cordingly he next inquires into the value of mental attainments 
(v. 12), and also into the nature of the mind itself: but here 
likewise he meets with nothing satisfactory ; for, although wis- 
dom is certainly preferable to folly, they are still both subject 
toacommon lot. Proceeding in this manner with his self-ex- 
amination, he encounters nought but bitter disappointment, and 
- already induced (v. 17) to express himself disgusted with 
ife. 

Such are the results of his inquiries as directed towards him- 
self, from which he now passes (chap. iii.) to the external 
world; and thus he comes to a consideration of time and of 
mankind as existing in time. He investigates all that relates 
to this subject, and finds that God has indeed ordered every 
thing beautifully in time, and that every thing is dependent up- 
on God ; but he sees that men act unjustly towards one another, 
and mutually embitter each other’s lives. He perceives that 
the just are often wrongfully dealt with by human tribunals 
(v. 16), while the unjust are permitted to escape with impuni- 
ty: and thus the pious does not meet with his just reward in 
this life, nor the wicked with his proper punishment. From this 
he draws the conclusion (v. 17), that God will judge them both, 
and will then assign to the just his true reward, and to the un- 
just his true punishment. In this manner the Preacher shows 
that the aad argument for a belief in a system of rewards and 
punishments after death, lies in the unjust treatment which men 
experience at the hands of one another. 
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Having thus arrived at the idea of God, the poet next en- 
deavors (v. 18) to ascertain the nature of the relation existing 
between man and the Deity, with the view of discovering in 
what the superiority of man over all other creatures really con- 
sists. He examines life in all its several aspects, but cannot 
perceive that man enjoys any essential superiority in either his 
birth, his life, or his death, in all of which the fate of every 
created being is in all important respects the same. He, there- 
fore, justly concludes (v. 21) that this is to be sought for in the 
future after death, when the spirit of man ascends to dwell 
with God, while that of the brute sinks into annihilation. In 
this consists the preacher’s second argument for the existence 
of a future state; so that he has already twice surmounted 
those formidable barriers which oppose the progress of the ad- 
venturous inquirer, and threaten to hurl him from their sum- 
mits into the dark abyss of infidelity. Having thus rescued 
his belief in the justice of God from the mazy labyrinth of 
speculation, he is enabled to guide into the right path all those 
who venture in spite of his warnings to explore by the glim- 
mering light of human reason the dark and hidden things of 
God and nature, and are thus drawn into imminent danger of 
perishing in its tortuous windings. 

Again (ch. iv.) the poet enters upon the world’s wide stage, 
to view the life of man as exhibited in society. And here a 
sad spectacle presents itself before his eyes; he beholds man 
disconsolately weeping over the wrongs inflicted by the hand 
of his brother man; touched with emotions of pity and sorrow 
he exclaims (v. 2), “Happier are the dead because they are 
already dead, than the living because they are yet alive.” He 
proceeds still further, and finds that all the labor and turmoil of 
men owe their origin to a mutual envy ; and that this frequent- 
ly assumes the hateful form of avarice, causing them to hoard 
up treasures merely to the end that they may become richer 
than their neighbors, while they themselves are totally unable 
to enjoy aught of the fruits of their parsimony. ‘This sad ex- 
perience suggests to him some reflections (v. 9), which he de- 
livers in the shape of maxims, until he comes to consider the 
conduct to be observed in drawing near to God, with respect 
to which he gives (v. 17) the following advice. “ Be on thy 
guard when thou enterest the house of God, and approachest 
to hear, against offering the sacrifice of fools, who do not con- 
sider the evil they do,” 
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Being thus brought to an immediate consideration of the 
Deity, the poet goes on to describe further the conduct which 
man should pursue towards his Creator ; his discourse turning 
especially on sins of the tongue, to which men are so prone 
that they often fall into them from sheer inadvertence. He 
warns (chap. v.) against wordiness in prayer, since one who 
speaks much is extremely liable to let fall some foolish thing. 
In the Proverbs (10: 19) Solomon censures the commission of 
the same fault in ordinary conversation : 


“In many words there is not wanting sin ; 
But he who restrains his lips is wise.” 


This is also reprehended by Cato in the following words : 


“Rumores fuge, ne incipias novus auctor haberi : 
Nam nulli tacuisse noret, noret esse loeutum.” 


Our author next exhorts to the performance of vows (v. 3), 
as a duty to which a man is bound by his words, and which if 
left unfulfilled will only add to the sinner’s guilt. Thus too 
the Grecian poet : 

“Mit éxvognions , uit ayves , wits éxovti 
Weidogxov aroyées Péog aSeotos Os tis Opooey.” 

Having laid down his precepts on the subject of our duty to 
God with regard to language, he returns to a consideration of 
the manifold evils which follow in the train of insatiable avarice, 
and these he places before the view of the covetous man (v. 
9,17) with the intention of checking if possible the greedy 
thirst of gain. He shows him, reflected in the clear glass of 
truth, the quiet happy life of the contented man as contrasted 
with his own, and which Cato with his usual terseness thus 
recommends : 


“ Commoda naturae nullo tibi tempore deerunt 
Si contentus eo fueris quod postulat usus.” 


This suggests to him the precarious tenure on which all 
earthly possessions are held ; and shows him that should he by 
any accident be deprived of them without allowing himself to 
enjoy them, the reflection would render him far more unhappy 
than he would have been had riches never fallen. to his lot. 
He concludes (v. 17) with the rational advice, to enjoy with 
moderation the gifts of Providence, instead of striving inces- 
santly after more. So Cato; 
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“Utere quesitis opibus, fuge nomen avari : 
Quid tibi divitiae prosunt, si pauper abundas !” 


The vision of avarice conjured up before the poet’s mental 
eye has taken too powerful a hold on his imagination to be at 
once dispelled ; the ghastly form still floats before him. As he 
proceeds, (chap. vi.) in describing the horrors that occupy his 
soul, he exclaims: (v. 3) “ Ifa man have a hundred children, 
and live many years, and lead a prosperous life, but do not en- 
joy his good things, or receive funeral rites, 1 declare, that a 
premature birth is happier than he.” And he ends (v. 12) 
with setting forth the folly of the miser, in allowing himself no 
enjoyment in this life, which he permits to pass from him like 
a shadow, without knowing what the future is to bring forth. 
And here (chap. vii.) the poet pauses awhile to lay down a 
number of additional maxims, the fruit of his preceding in- 
vestigations. From the censure of folly he naturally passes to 
the praise of wisdom, by which he is led back (v. 13) to his 
main argument, that man cannot penetrate the designs of God. 
From this he deduces (v. 16) the general principle of a medi- 
um in all things, which he seeks to impress on the minds of his 
fellow-men as their safest guide through the intricate paths of 
life ; for he says (v. 23), “ All this have I tried by wisdom: 
I said, I shall become wise; but it remained far from me.”’ 
And again (v. 25), 1 applied with heart and soul to the ac- 

uisition of knowledge and wisdom ; but I found at last that the 
ruits of this anxious desire to investigate every thing were 
bitterer than death ; and that he alone who trusts steadfastly in 
God, and to whom God is gracious, can escape with safety from 
the labryinth in which such an undertaking must involve hit. 
This new result of his researches serves to give additional 
strength to his previous warnings against the restless search 
after forbidden knowledge ; for in consequence of the barriers 
that in every direction oppose the progress of human inquiry, 
the man who is not content with that portion of knowledge 
which it is permitted him to obtain, must either be con- 
demned to perpetual grief for the frustration of his desires ; or 
else, by breaking through the bounds preseribed to humanity, 
he will become an outcast from his species, and in consequence 
be plunged into the very lowest depths of despair. Yet hear 
the words of Lucretius : 


“Ut genus humanum frustra plerumque probavit 
Volvere curarum tristes in pectora fluctus.” 
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The design thus exhibited by the sacred writer, to warn 
mankind against every species of ill-regulated desire by pointing 
out its evil consequences, appears also to lie as the principal 
idea at the bottom of the masterpiece of Géthe, we mean his 
Faust. There exists, however, a marked difference between 
the two works even in this respect: Our author directly warns 
against the error, and in the most earnest and forcible language 
predicts its dire results ; while Géthe shadows it forth dramati- 
cally in the fate of a single individual, and shows by this means 
that the possessor of the rarest talents by breaking through the 
laws of his nature will come to. be at variance with the world 
around him, and thus convert it into a hell as regards himself 
even while he lives. 

The Preacher, having completed his inquiries into the obli- 
gations of man to himself, now enters (chap. viii.) upon those 
which he is under to his fellow-men; and first he takes into 
consideration the king, as the highest individual in human so- 
ciety, and prescribes rules for the conduct to be observed to- 
wards him. He begins by recommending to subjects in gene- 
ral, as their first and highest duty, an unshaken fidelity to their 
sovereign (v. 3), and then speaks of the punishments which 
await evil rulers. In this chapter the poet leaves the skeptical 
mode of arguing with which he set out, and merely proposes 
questions to himself in order to show the manner in which he 
arrives at his doctrines ; having done this, he proceeds to la 
them down in the manner of a teacher. As already duiorel, 
he first recommends the observance of steadfast obedience to 
the king, even should his reign be tyrannical: the reason for 
which is, that tyranny cannot be of long duration, and punish- 
ment must overtake it in the end. He conducts his readers 
(v. 10) in imagination to the tyrants’ tombs, and exhibits them 
as consigned to an eternal oblivion, which in the East is con- 
sidered to be the most severe of all inflictions ; and then (v. 12) 
breaks out into the joyous exclamation, “Though the sinner 
do evil an hundred times, and carry it on long, sure am I that 
in the end it will be well with those who fear God.” Yet to 
this pleasing conviction is immediately opposed (v. 14) the 
sad experience which seems to contradict it, that it as frequent- 
ly goes well with the wicked, and ill with the good. This 
threatens to draw him once more into the vortex of materialism; 
but, says the poet (v. 16), as I endeavored with the greatest 
anxiety to find out the reason of all this, I became convinced 
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that it is not in the power of man thoroughly to explore the 
works of God. And thus this reflection again occurs to him as 
an angel of deliverance, leading him in safety from the dark 
labyrinth into which he had wandered. 

A similar instance in one of the Psalms, where the writer 
by reflecting on the prosperity of the wicked would have been 
in danger of wavering in his belief, had it not been for his firm 
reliance on Providence, is too excellent and too appropriate to 
be omitted. 


Psatm LXxtil. 


Surely God is good to Israel, 
To those that are pure of heart. 
But as for me, I had nearly fallen from my feet ; 
Within a little my steps had slipped : 
When I envied the foolish, 
And regarded the prosperity of the wicked. 
For death has no bands for them, 
And their health renrains firm ; 
They are free from human troubles, 
And are not afflicted like other men : 
Pride stiffens their necks, 
Violence covers them like a garment ; 
Their eyes stand out with fatness, 
They surpass the desires of their hearts ; 
They speak in mockery of wrong and oppression, 
Loftily they speak ; 
They assail the heavens with their mouths, 
And their tongues go through the earth. 
So that their people reach thus far, 
And water in abundance is poured out to them. 
But they say, How shall God know ? 
Is it regarded by the Most High ? 
Behold, these are the wicked, 
And in continual security they amass wealth. 
Have I then purified my heart in vain, 
And washed my hands in innocence ? 
In vain been afflicted all the day, 
And chastened in the morning ? 
If I said, I will speak thus, 
I should deal falsely with the generation of thy children. 
I strove to understand this, 
But to me it seemed hard ; 
Until I entered into the sanctuary of God, 
And discovered what was their end. 
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On what slippery places hast thou set them ! 
Thou hast cast them down to ruin. 
How have they become desolate in a moment! 
They are swept away with sudden destruction. 
Like a dream when one awakes, 
Thou Lord shall publicly despise their image. 
When my heart is vexed, 
And my reins are pierced ; 
Then am I stupid and ignorant, 
And like a beast in thy sight: 
Yet am I ever with thee ; 
Thou holdest me by my right hand. 
If thou lead me in thy counsel, 
And conduct me to glory ; 
Whom else have I in heaven, 
And what besides thee can I desire on earth ? 
Though my heart and my flesh fail, 
The stay of my heart and my portion is God forever. 
For behold they who are far from thee shall perish : 
Thou destroyest all those who go astray from thee. 
But as for me, the presence of God is my delight ; 
In the Lord Jehovah I confide, and recount all thy works. 


Being thus led anew to the conviction that it is impossible 
for man to estimate the actions of God, the poet exerts all his 
power of reason to vindicate the conduct of the Most High. 
He asserts that all is under the control of God, that each indi- 
vidual thing is to be regarded as a portion of the whole to 
which it belongs; and that nothing exists for itself alone, or 
can rise independently above the rest of creation. Every thing, 
therefore, to be judged of correctly, must be viewed in all the 
relations which it bears to other existences ; but as this is fre- 
quently altogether beyond the power of man, he should ever 
guard against suffering himself to be misled by those isolated 
facts which are above his comprehension, bearing in mind the 
warning of Homer : 


Moigay 3 ovtiva pyus aepuypévor Eupevar avdoey. 
Il. vi. 

This is the language which every one should address to him- 
self, to prevent his being led into error and consequent unhap- 
piness by the contradictions and obscurities to be met with in 
nature. But, says the poet (v. 3), the greatest evil under the 
sun is, that one and the same fate happens to all: this is an 
evil which leads men to the commission of crime ; for it causes 


Vou. XII. No. 31. 28 
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them, as our author expresses it, to entertain the idea that the 
condition of a living dog is preferable to that of a dead lion, 
since, with death, every thing is at an end. From this doctrine 
it follows that physical enjoyment is to be pursued as the great- 
est good ; for, says the deluded one, if even during life there is 
no distinction made between the good and the bad, how much 
less is it to be expected after death! ‘The poet expresses his 
pity for mankind in this respect (v. 12), and leaves the reader 
to his own reflections. 

By this mode of viewing it, the apparent inconsistencies of 
the chapter under consideration are removed, and the preacher 
appears in the light of a noble moralist free from all reproach. 
In this chapter also he takes occasion to show that to his reason 
he owes his deliverance from the labyrinth into which his restless 
endeavors to penetrate all the secrets of nature had plunged 
him. For it is reason alone in its highest state of development 
that can form an estimate of its own powers, and in conse- 
quence he is content with comprehending only so much as it is 
possible for it to know, without attempting what is entirely 
beyond its reach, and in this manner working its own destruc- 
tion. The poet illustrates the value of this practical wisdom 
by an example (v. 14), from which he draws the conclusion 
that knowledge is to be prized above physical force. In 
chap. x. he lays down those maxims which this conviction 
of the preéxcellence of wisdom suggests. He had already 
(c. 8. v. 2.) recommended obedience tothe powers that be: 
he now describes the blessing which a good ruler and the curse 
which an evil one may prove to a State ; concluding (v. 20) 
with the advice not to conspire against the latter however 
secretly, as it is impossible to tell how soon it may come to his 
knowledge. 

Having now completed his researches into the obligations 
of man to himself, to his fellow-man, and to God; and having 
stated the results in the shape of maxims for the conduct of 
life ; the Preacher proceeds in chap. xi., in the form of a 
peroration, to draw his subject toaclose. He reverts once 
more to the duties which man owes to himself, and instructs 
him in what manner to make use of his possessions and to en- 
joy life. He advises him not to strive incessantly after riches, 
or selfishly to appropriate his acquisitions to his own exclusive 
use ; neither should he pass his days in apathetic indolence, 
but with cheerfulness and moderation enjoy the blooming peri- 
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od of youth. He then pronounces in chap. xii. the noble pre- 
cept which crowns the entire production, and brings his self-im- 
ed task to an end: “ Remember thy Creator even in thy 
outh ; before the unhappy days arrive, or the years approach, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 

The work closes with a description of the latter end of man, 
in which is depicted, in faithful colors and with a master hand, 
the gradual approach of old age and finally of death. On reach- 
ing the grave, he suggests (v. 7) the consoling thought of an 
after life to be spent in the presence of the Deity. 


“Then shall the dust of the body return to the earth which it sprang 
from : 
The spirit itself shall ascend, to dwell with its Giver on high.” 


Such is the object and such are the contents of that precious 
fragment of sacred oriental philosophy, the book of Ecclesiastes, 
through the whole of which is shadowed forth the sentiment 
contained in the concluding words, “‘ Fear God, and keep his 
commandments.” 


ARTICLE IX. 


Stave or THE PresspyTeRIAN Cuurcu. 


Presbyterianism. A Review + the Leading Measures of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1837. By a Member of the New York Bar. 
New York: John S. Taylor, 1838. pp. 47. 


By the Editor. 


Tur publication of this unpretending pamphlet stands con- 
nected with events of painful interest and of high and moment- 
ous bearing. It claims the attention of tlie friends of religion 
and of religious liberty on several accounts. It is not the pro- 
duction of a heated partizan, whose own acts and positions 
before the public imposed upon him the necessity of a public 
defence. The author had nothing at stake in the controversy 
of which he treats. He is neither a minister nor an elder, but 
an intelligent lawyer, of good reputation, and a private mem- 
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ber of the church. His mind, therefore, may be supposed to 
have been unbiassed by any personal or private interest in the 
questions at issue; and this, we think, is apparent from the 
candor and fairness which marks his discussion. He sketches 
with accuracy and clearness the origin and organization of the 
Presbyterian church and the prominent events in its history, 
which have led on to the existing controversy, and examines 
the great —_—- involved in it, with the freedom and di- 
rectness of one whose only aim is to illustrate the true interests 
of both parties and the rights and duties of each. This he has 
accomplished with singular ability and in a manner to interest 
and instruct the candid reader. 

It is not, however, principally, the candor and talent ex- 
hibited in this production, which have given it the importance 
we attach to it at the present time. Had it been issued a few 
months earlier, or a few days later, than the date of its actual 
publication,* it might have failed to accomplish the important 
and striking results which it seems already to have produced. 
It appeared at the very moment when a lucid and attractive 
discussion of the principal points embraced in it was especially 
needed to harmonize the views and concentrate the action of 
that portion of the church, who considered themselves as op- 
pressed and injured by what they regarded the unconstitutional 
acts of the General Assembly of 1837. Had this been the 
result of contrivance, or of suggestion, by the leading men of 
that portion of the church who have availed themselves of the 
principles maintained in this publication, we should have re- 
garded it with less admiration. But, assured as we are, that, 
while others, personally interested in the controversy, of both 
parties, were urging their conflicting views before the public, 
our author, unadvised by either, was pursuing his investigations, 
and while they were yet speaking, was unconsciously answer- 
ing and refuting the positions of some, and confirming those of 
others, we are constrained to contemplate it as an agency es- 
pecially excited and controlled by Him who seeth not as man 
seeth. It is this strikingly seasonable appearance of the publi- 
cation before us, and its peculiar adaptation to meet and affect 
the crisis which was approaching, that has induced us to select 
it from the numerous documents, essays and opinions whicli 
have a bearing upon the existing controversies in the Presby- 











* About the 25th of April, 1838. 
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terian church, and to place the title of it at the head of this 
article. Whatever may be its merits in other respects, it seems 
to have been the pivot on which the action of the church, in 
the constitution of its late General Assembly, has turned. It 
laid down in a condensed and popular form the most important 
of the constitutional and equitable principles, on which a large 
portion of the church have already taken their position and 
asserted their rights. 

The result of the position here referred to was the organiza- 
tion, in Philadelphia, on the eighteenth of May last, of two 
bodies, each claiming to be “ The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States of America.” The 
majority of the members of each body will doubtless be sus- 
tained in their measures by the Presbyteries whose commissions 
they bore. Which of them will be sustained in law, remains 
to be decided by the civil tribunals, to which the parties have 
made their appeal, as we trust, in the fear of Him by whom 
princes reign and judges decree justice. But whatever may be 
ultimately decided to be the legal rights of the parties, the 
church is in fact divided. 

This result we had for some months anticipated, with un- 
feigned reluctance and regret. We deprecated it as an evil 
and a reproach to be prevented, if possible. It was at length, 
however, rendered unavoidable, excepting by the surrender of 
rights and privileges, by a large portion of the church, which it 
seemed plainly their duty to maintain. We now contemplate 
it as one of those mysterious events in the Providence of God, 
by which he often confounds the wisdom of the wise, and 
makes his power and goodness known by means the most im- 
probable to human appearance. 

To us, the very reverse of the present position of the Pres- 
byterian church would have seemed to be the attitude in which 
she ought to have stood forth, to exert the most benign and 
eflicient influence on the advancement of the cause of Christ 
among men. Her constituent members and her ministry, from 
the commencement of her history in this country, have been 
among the most enlightened of our citizens. As a body they 
have been the friends of education, the. warm and zealous 
patrons, not only of common schools, but of the higher semina- 
ries of learning both classical and professional. Through their 
efficiency, with the blessing of God, the church has grown with 
the growth of the country, both in character and numbers, 
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until she has extended, with more or less effect, the enlightening, 
the elevating and saving influence of her ministrations over 
many millions of our population. Among the several denom- 
inations of American Christians, there was none which seemed 
to possess so many and so great facilities of usefulness. The 
total number of her communicants, as reported in the Minutes 
of the General Assembly of 1837, was 220,557, and the num- 
ber of her ministers and licentiates, 2,420 ; and there probably 
does not exist on the face of the earth a denomination of Chris- 
tians equally numerous and extended, among whom there pre- 
vails a greater uniformity of doctrinal belief. The differences 
which exist in this respect, excepting a few individual instances, 
are all of minor importance, and such as had ever been regard- 
ed, in this and in other denominations, as quite consistent with 
the preservation of the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
Differences equally great, and in some cases the same, have 
prevailed in the Presbyterian church from her beginning, and 
have been tolerated through the whole progress of her history, 
excepting the period of her lamented division, from 1741 to 
1758, at the close of which, by mutual concessions, the two 
Synods were happily united,” though “there is not the least 
reason to believe that the members of either party really enter- 
tained essentially different opinions, on any important points, 
when they effected a union in 1758, from those which they 
entertained at the date of their schism in 1741.”* There was, 
therefore, no sufficient reason for the existing division of the 
church, on the ground of differences of doctrinal belief, and no 
sufficient reason now exists, on this account, for the continuance 
of this division. 

Eighteen months ago this noble and delightful communion 
was oNE. She had arisen from small beginnings in the infancy 
of the country, and had held on her way, with occasional inter- 
ruptions, and through many trials for a century and a half. 
Many of her little ones, which had risen up in rapid succession, 
in the new settlements, had become thousands. ‘The sphere of 
her direct ministrations, mingled with those of other denomina- 
tions, had been extended over four fifths of the nation, and 
many of her ministers and members were foremost among Amer- 
ican Christians, in their individual and associated efforts to pro- 
mote those great objects of catholic christian benevolence, which 
have been prosecuted, with manifold blessings on our country 


* See Miller’s Letters to Presbyterians, p. 11. 
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and the world, by the American Bible, Tract, Sunday School, 
Education, Home and Foreign Missionary and other benevo- 
lent societies. 

While she was thus watering others, and associating her in- 
fluences with those of Christians of all other names, in the pro- 
motion of knowledge and religion, her own numbers were great- 
ly multiplied by the —- of the Spirit of God upon many 
of her congregations. Her character and influence, with the 
exception of those internal conflicts which had begun to dis- 
turb and pervert the action of some of her judicatories, were 
admired and emulated by other denominations. Had she pre- 
served her integrity and continued to cherish and exhibit the 
evangelical and catholic spirit, which had marked her proceed- 
ings in former years, she might have maintained in perpetuity, 
an influence for good on the cause of universal philanthropy, 
unequalled by that of any other single denomination of Chris- 
tians. This was perceived and acknowledged by her most in- 
telligent friends ; and a great majority of her members, no doubt, 
on both sides of the existing division, deeply felt both the im- 
portance and the responsibility of preserving the unity of the 
church entire and unbroken. But the accuser of the brethren 
had entered her judicatories. Whisperings and surmises against 
prominent individuals were spread among her members. News- 
papers, which had been established for the purpose of circu- 
lating religious intelligence among the ae became the vehi- 
cles of attack upon personal character. Excitement and alarm 
were thus produced, and prosecutions for alleged heresy fol- 
lowed in their train ; parties were formed, and the higher and 
lower judicatories were, in several instances, arrayed against 
each other. 

In this state of things the prevailing plans of promoting re- 
ligious benevolence by Voluntary Societies were supposed to be 
favorable to the increase and prosperity of one of the parties. 
These, therefore, were assailed by the other party, as danger- 
ous and inexpedient, and organizations were suggested and 
adopted by several judicatories, to counteract the influence of 
Voluntary Societies, and to prosecute the various objects of 
christian benevolence in a manner better suited to promote the 
interests and increase of the party adopting these organizations. 
One of these, “‘ the Board of Missions of the General Assem- 
bly,” was at length, in 1828, allowed the sanction of the high- 
est judicatory of the church. Subsequently a similar organiza- 
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tion was adopted in regard to the education of candidates for 
the ministry. These gave ubiquity to a controversy which had 
been commenced on other grounds, and had hitherto been con- 
fined to certain sections of the church. The friends of Vol- 
untary, Catholic Societies, on the one hand, and of Ecclesiastical, 
Sectarian Boards, on the other, were now, everywhere, urged 
to take their sides. Discussion on these topics became rife in 
the newspapers and periodicals. ‘The results of these public 
appeals, and of the agencies employed, were every year report- 
ed to the General Assembly, and were there the occasions of 
arraying the parties against each other, till, at length, that judi- 
catory, which had already consented to adopt sectarian organi- 
zations for Domestic Missions and Education, was strenuously 
urged in 1835 and 1836, to adopt another for Foreign Missions. 
It now became apparent also that the leading friends of this 
measure desired and designed, as soon as practicable, to super- 
cede the action of all Voluntary Societies in the Presbyterian 
church by the organization of sectarian Boards for the prosecu- 
tion of every object of christian benevolence. These efforts, 
though unavailing in the Assemblies of those years, were not 
without their effect in giving new vigor to the controversy which 
had already been waged im every section of the church. Yet, 
as we have said, The church was one. Her form, though mar- 
red, was not broken. Her representatives in the General As- 
sembly of 1837 met as the judicatory of a united body. But 
they brought with them the elements of disruption. Measures 
had been previously concerted in a confidential “‘ Convention” 
of one of the parties, and were carried in the Assembly, which, 
whatever may have been their design, have resulted in a formal 
division of the church, and have brought into question, before 
the civil tribunals of the country, the rights of two bodies, each 
representing, as far as yet appears, about equal portions of what 
was “ the Presbyterian church in the United States,’ and each 
claiming to be the General Assembly of the same. 

We will now state the grounds on which this division has 
been effected, or rather, on which that body, which, for the sake 
of distinction, is now currently denominated the ‘* Constitutional 
General Assembly,” has been organized. ‘This we will do 
principally by quotations from the pamphlet before us, which, 
though they may fail to do justice to the strength of our author’s 
continuous argument in support of the principles he advances, 
will place before the reader the principal points on which the 
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action of the Assembly turned. We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure, however, of first presenting the rapid sketch, by our 
author, of the history and progress of the Presbyterian church 
from its beginning, to the meeting of the General Assembly 
of 1837.— 


“ Presbyterians were among the first of those who sought, in our 
country, entire religious freedom. The organization of the Church, 
in its present form, however, is only coéval with the constitution of 
the United States. In 1788, there were but one Synod and seven- 
teen Presbyteries in the country. The highest assembly in the 
Church, was the Synod of New-York and Philadelphia. is was 
so large, that it was decided to divide it into four Synods, and to 
form a new judicatory, to be composed of delegates from all the 
Presbyteries in the United States. This was done in that year, and 
thus a purely representative body—the highest Councjl, and the 
Court of last resort,—was created, and called, The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. The powers and duties of all the 
courts and councils, were at this time prescribed and defined in a 
written constitution, which, by alterations and amendments, has 
become the present constitution. 

“ Every body knows how the spirit of our free institutions was the 
breath of a new life to our country, and how, after the adoption of 
the federal constitution in 1788, the nation spread onward into the 
wilderness. So, too, our Church, organized in the republican sim- 
plicity and equality of the New Testament, and recognizing and 
adopting the immutable principles of human rights, grew with the 
country, and spread onward and around, as the receding forests 
opened new regions to be christianized. As the Church grew, its 
Courts and Councils were multiplied. The growth was in the 
churches, by the mere addition of individual members. ‘The multi- 
plication of the judicatories, was by the totally different, but simple 
process of sub-division. Members were received into the churches 
by the sessions, and in this manner alone the Church grew. As the 
members increased, and emigrants settled in neighborhoods, separate 
churches were formed, and new pastors settled. The Presbyteries 
were thus enlarged, and parts were organized into new Presbyteries. 
The Synods, too, became inconveniently large, and parts were 
formed into separate Synods. Thus, not by the.introduction of new 
elements, but by a continued division of the genuine old Presbyterian 
jJudicatories, the little assembly that met in apostolic harmony in 
ae into the great and discordant politico-religious multitude 
of 1837. 

“* While the Church was thus spreading over our vast territory, the 
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State of Connecticut was the hive, from which swarms of emigrants 
went to the fertile regions of the frontier. Our borders were princi- 
pally occupied by Congregationalists, in connexion with the General 
Association of Connecticut, and by Presbyterians, in connection with 
the General Assembly. As for their common interest, they banded 
together against the savage and the wild beast, and joined hands in 
throwing up their dwellings and fortresses, without disputing about 
the fashion of either ; so, for their common faith and worship, they 
were willing to make common cause in building up churches, and 
securing and sustaining the protecting institutions of religion, without 
regard to the minor points of church government. Each yielded a 
little, that both might enjoy together, what neither could enjoy alone, 
the stated ministration of the gospel. To remove all objections, 
however, which might arise in any minds, to this noble, evangelizing 
spirit of charity, the highest Ecclesiastical Councils of the two sects, 
corresponded on the subject, and in 1801, only eleven years after 
the formation of the constitution, united in recommending a plan, by 
which the Congregationalist from Connecticut, and the Presbyterian 
in the new settlements, might unite in supporting the gospel. Its 
object was to prevent alienation, and to promote union and harmony. 
It enjoined on all the missionaries of both parties, the promotion of 
mutual forbearance and accommodation between the two sects. It 
recommended, in case of minister'and people belonging to different 
sects, that all should maintain their respective forms of government 
and discipline, and preserve their ecclesiastical connection, settling 
their difficulties, between minister and people, by a sort of arbitra- 
tion, or council, composed of half of each sect, unless all could agree 
to submit to the forms of the sect to which the minister should be- 
long. In case of a mixture of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
in the same settlement, it recommended their uniting in one church, 
administering discipline by a committee from the communicants, 
with a right of appeal to the Presbytery or the Church, as the ac- 
cused should be of one or the other sect. This was the “ Plan of 
Union,” and by its operation, the churches were rapidly extended. 
The stated ministrations of the Gospel, brought forth its appropriate 
fruits, and the plan of union remained undisturbed till 1837, a 
period of thirty-six years, during which time the “ new settlements” 
of 1801, had become the populous cities—the rich and flourishing 
counties and States of 1837. 

“ During the last few years, various causes have operated in each 
General Assembly, to produce discord and contention. A large 
party, of great respectability, have been desirous of carrying certain 
measures, but being in the minority, have been, of course, defeated. 
They have not concealed their chagrin, and, finally, they attempted 
a system of party organization. They called a Convention to 
concert measures by which a majority might be secured in the 
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Assembly of 1837,* or failing in that, a secession produced. Their 
avowed purpose was to carry their measures, or “ dissolve the 
union” of the Presbyterian church. The Convention met a few 
days — to the meeting of the Assembly of 1837, and deter- 
mined on their course. Unexpectedly, however, when the Assem- 
bly met, the disunionists t found themselves in the majority. They 
suddenly changed their course—entered, without sufficient delibera- 
tion upon ill-digested measures, and immediately proceeded to 
secure their conquest, by acts of nullification and exclusion—and, 
by imposing new tests, to prevent the popular voice from ever put- 
ting them again in the minority. 

“It had been observed, that a large part of the representatives from 
the Presbyteries in Western New-York, and the Western Reserve, 
had usually voted against the wishes of the disunionists, and those 
regions were the “ new settlements” of 1801, where the Plan of 
Union was designed to operate. The leading disunionists thought 
this furnished the means of getting rid of a troublesome minority— 
and, on their suggestion, the Assembly passed resolutions, without 
notice, abrogating the Plan of Union—excluding from the Church 
the Synods of the Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genessee 
—binding the clerk to enrol no commissioners to the next Assembly 
who should come from those regions; and denying to the repre- 
sentatives from new Presbyteries the right to sit in the Assembly, 
til: after much of its important business be transacted, and even then, 
except by permission, on submitting to new tests. ‘These acts were 
the more easily accomplished, inasmuch as the reading clerk, 
(whose whole duty it is to read correctly,) in reading the roll to take 
the questions, omitted, intentionally, the names of a large number 
of the unionists, who were actual, sitting members of the Assembly, 
and the moderator, and the Assembly, decided it was out of order 
for them to ask for the enjoyment of their privilege of voting. 











* The first Convention of this kind which was avowedly called for 
the purpose of promoting party organization was that which was in- 
vited from Presbyteries and minorities of Presbyteries in the celebra- 
ted party paper denominated “The Act and Testimony,” in June 
1834, and which convened in Pittsburgh in 1835, a few days previous 
to the meeting of the General Assembly of that year. The influence 
of this Convention was found to be so efficacious, that the party were 
encouraged to call Conventions for similar purposes in 1837 and 
1838.—Ed. 


+ The majority being changeable, the terms “ majority” and “ mi- 
nority” are extremely. inconvenient, as descriptive of the parties. 
The terms Old School and New School, being also liable to objection, 
as conveying no idea of the distinction between the parties, I have 
preferred the terms “ disunionists” for the majority, on the leading 
measures in 1837, and “ unionists” for the other party. 
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“ Are these proceedings valid and binding on the Churches? What 
is their force and operation ? 

* It iscontended by the one party, that they are valid in their whole 
extent, and that by their fair construction and operation, they shut 
out from the Presbyterian Church, all the Courts and Councils, 
Synods, Presbyteries, Sessions and Churches—all the professing 
Christians, clergy and laity—men, women, and children, within the 
boundaries of the Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genessee, and the 
Western Reserve, amounting to about 500 ministers, and about 
60,000 private Christians. The other party as confidently contends 
that the proceedings are all unconstitutional and void, and that the 
integrity of the Presbyterian Church is unimpared, and its constitu- 
ency undiminished.” 


Our author proceeds to state the leading principles of the 
Presbyterian church government, the organization, rights and 
duties of Church Sessions, Presby teries, Synods and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and shows that “the great principles of Ameri- 
can liberty are the foundation principles of religious liberty and 
of Presbyterian right in our church constitution.” He remarks 
truly, that “the only punishments known to the church consti- 
tution, are admonition, rebuke, suspension or exclusion from 
church privileges till repentance, and excommunication ;—and 
in case of a minister, suspension and deposition from his office 
of bishop. ‘The highest punishment to which their authority 
extends,’ says the constitution, ‘ is to exclude the contumacious 
and impenitent from the church.’ Declaring one out of the 
church is always a judicial sentence,” etc. He then raises the 
following inquiry : 

“Tested by them,” (these principles,) ‘* What becomes of the 
resolutions cutting off large portions of the Church ? Construe them 
as we will, view them in any light, is it not true that they violate 
every one of these principles, and seem to have been passed in utter 
derision of all our constitutional rights and safe-guards? The 
General Assembly, a mere appellate Court,—sitting in Philadelphia 
—has inflicted the highest ecclesiastical penalty on 60,000 laymen 
and 500 clergy men—residing in other States—many hundred miles 
distant— without notice —without accuser —without accusation— 
without citation—without proof or pretence of trial—without sentence 
—without naming an individual—or specifying an offence—and with 
the express admission, that an unknown, indefinite portion of them, 
were ‘ strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and in order,’ and were 


guilty of nothing.” 
These are the naked facts. Our author’s position is that 
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the resolutions referred to, if they have any force, are clearly 
equivalent to a sentence of excommunication, because there is 
no way, except by excommunication, in which a member can 
be put out of the church, unless it be by dismission with recom- 
mendation to another church. Are these dismissed to another 
church? What church? Are these recommended ? 

The question then to be examined is, whether these resolu- 
tiors can have any validity as resolutions of exclusion or excom- 
munication? ‘They are as follows. 


*** But as the Plan of Union adopted for the new settlements in 
1801, was originally an unconstitutional act on the part of that As- 
sembly, these important standing rules having never been submitted 
to the Presbyteries ; and as they were totally destitute of authority 
as proceeding from the General Association of Connecticut, which is 
invested with no power to legislate in such cases, and especially to 
enact laws to regulate churches not within her limits; and as much 
confusion and irregularity have arisen from this unnatural and un- 
constitutional system of union ; therefore it is 

“ Resolved, That the act of the Assembly of 1801, entitled a Plan 
of Union, etc. be, and the same is, hereby abrogated. 

“ Resolved, That by the operation of the abrogation of the Plan of 
Union of 1801, the Synod of the Western Reserve is, and it is here- 
by declared to be, no longer a part of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States. 

“Be it resolved, by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America: 

“1. That in consequence of the abrogation, by this Assembly, of 
the Plan of Union of 1801, between it and the General Association 
of Connecticut, as utterly unconstitutional, and therefore null and 
void from the beginning, the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genessee, 
which were formed and attached to this body, under and in execu- 
tion of such Plan of Union, be, and they are hereby declared to be, 
out of the ecclesiastical connection of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, and not in form or fact an integral por- 
tion of said church. 

“*2. That the solicitude of this Assembly on the whole subject, 
and its urgency for the immediate decision of it, are greatly increased 
by reason of the gross disorders which are ascertained to have pre- 
vailed in those Synods, (as well as that of the Western Reserve, 
against which a declarative resolution, similar to the first of these, 
has been passed during our present session ;) it being made clear to 
us, that even the Plan of Union itself was never consistently car- 
ried into effect by those professing to act under it. 

“*3. That the General Assembly has no intention by these reso- 
lutions, (or that passed in the case of the Synod of the Western 
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Reserve) to affect in any way the ministerial standing of any mem- 
ber of either of said Synods ; nor to disturb the pastoral relation in 
any church : nor to interfere with the duties or relations of private 
Christians in their respective congregations ; but only to declare and 
determine, according to the truth and necessity of the case, and by 
virtue of the full authority existing in it for that purpose, the relation 
of all said Synods, and all their constituent parts to this body—and 
to the Presbyterian church in these United States. 

“*4, That inasmuch as there are reported to be several churches 
and ministers, if not one or two Presbyteries, now in connection with 
one or more of said Synods, which are strictly Presbyterian in doc- 
trine and order: Be it therefore further resolved, that all such 
churches and ministers as wish to unite with us, are hereby directed 
to apply for admission into those Presbyteries, belonging to our con- 
nection, which are most convenient to their respective locations : and 
that any such Presbyteries as aforesaid, being strictly Presbyterian 
in doctrine and order, and now in connection with either of said Sy- 
nods, as may desire to unite with us, are hereby directed to make 
application, with a full statement of their respective cases, to the next 

eneral Assembly, which will take proper order thereon.’ ” 

“ These resolutions, it will be seen are all made to depend upon 
the unconstitutional character of the Plan of Union. If the Plan of 
Union was constitutional, the resolutions fall of course to the ground. 
It is important, then, to inquire into its nature, and the consequences 
of its abrogation.” 


As this “ Plan of Union” has come to be a document of so 
much importance in American church history, and also that the 
reader may appreciate the force of the remarks which follow, 
we deem it proper to give it a place in this review. 


THE PLAN OF UNION, 
From the Assembly's Digest, p. 297. 


A Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, in 
the new settlements, adopted in 1801. 


“* Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian church in America, and by the General Association of the State 
of Connecticut, (provided said Association agree to them) with a 
view to prevent alienation, and promote union and harmony, in those 
new settlements which are composed of inhabitants from these bod- 
ies. 

1. It is strictly enjoined on all their missionaries to the new set- 
tlements, to endeavor, by all proper means, to promote mutual for- 
bearance and accommodation between those inhabitants of the new 
settlements who hold the Presbyterian, and those who hold the Con- 
gregational form of church government. 
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“2. If in the new settlements, any church of the Congregational 
order shall settle a minister of the Presbyterian order, that church 
may, if they choose, still conduct their discipline according to Con- 
gregational principles, settling their difficulties among themselves, or 
by a council mutually agreed upon for’ that purpose: But if any 
difficulty shall exist between the minister and the church, or any 
member of it, it shall be referred to the presbytery to which the minis- 
ter shall belong, provided both parties agree to it; if not, to a coun- 
cil consisting of an equal number of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, agreed upon by both parties. 

“ 3. Ifa Presbyterian church shall settle a minister of Congrega- 
tional principles, that church may still conduct their discipline accor- 
ding to Presbyterian principles; excepting that if a difficulty arise 
between him and his church, or any member of it, the cause shall 
be tried by the Association to which the said minister shall belong, 
provided both parties agree to it; otherwise by a council, one half 
Congregationalists and the other half Presbyterians, mutually agreed 
on by the parties. 

“4. If any congregation consist partly of those who hold the Con- 
gregational form of discipline, and partly of those who hold the Pres- 
byterian form ; we recommend to both parties that this be no obstruc- 
tion to their uniting in one Church and settling a Minister ; — and 
that in this case, the Church choose a standing committee from the 
communicants of said Church, whose business it shall be to call to ac- 
count every member of the church who shall conduct himself incon- 
sistently with the laws of Christianity, and to give judgment on such 
conduct ; and if the person condemned — judgment be a Pres- 
byterian, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Presbytery ; if a Con- 
gregationalist, he shall have liberty to appeal to the body of the male 
communicants of the Church ; in the former case, the determination 
of the Presbytery shall be final, unless the Church consent to a fur- 
ther appeal to the Synod, or to the General Assembly ; and in the 
latter case, if the party condemned shall wish for a trial by a mutual 
council, the cause shall be referred to such council. And provided the 
said standing committee of any church shall depute one of themselves 
to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Presbytery, as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church.” 


Our author reviews this “ Plan of Union” at length, and 
shows that it was a plan solely for the new settlements ;—that it 
was confined to new settlements composed of inhabitants in 
connection with the General Assembly and the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. ‘It did not embrace Congregational- 
ists from the rest of New England. Congregationalists from 
Massachusetts were no more embraced in it than Quakers from 
Rhode Island ;” ete.—Its object was to promote union and har- 
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mony between individuals of the two sects in certain circum- 
stances, while it was not intended to affect the membership or 
ecclesiastical connection of clergy or laity in either denomina- 
tion. From all this our author concludes that neither its exist- 
ence nor abrogation could affect the integrity of the Presbyteri- 
an church in the slightest degree. He adds : 


“It was essentially a missionary plan—an evangelizing scheme, 
and entirely within the power of the Assembly to recommend. 
(What may they not recommend?) ‘The Assembly of 1801 was 
as competent to make it as the Assembly of 1837 to unmake it; 
and both were entirely competent to do so. Jt was not in any sense 
a contract. Neither the Assembly, nor the Association, nor the two 
sects, nor any individuals or bodies of men, thereby agreed to do, or 
to omit to do any act, or to exercise or to waive any right. It was 
not a standing rule or a constitutional rule, to be submitted to the 
Presbyteries. It is an abuse of language to call it either the one or 
the other. Itwas no rule at all. It prescribed nothing, commanded 
nothing, required nothing. It asked for no obedience, contemplated 
no responsibility, inflicted no punishment. _It neither restrained nor 
constrained any man or body of men. How idle then, on the one 
hand, to contend that it could not be made by one Assembly, and on 
the other, that it could not be rescirded by a succeeding Assembly! 
It was clearly, in any just view of the nature of the Plan itself, liable 
to be abandoned or rescinded, at pleasure. 

“It was subject to be rescinded also for a higher reason. The 
General Assembly has go perpetuity of mind or body. Each As- 
sembly is independent of another. In all matters of advice, recom- 
mendation, and general action,—as a Council,—one Assembly has 
no constitutional right to bind another Assembly. What one As- 
sembly can do, another can undo, with the exception of judicial 
decisions. One Assembly cannot reverse the judicial decision of 
another Assembly ; but it is its clear right to decide a precisely 
similar case ina directly opposite manner. 

“The Assembly then had abundant power to abrogate the Plan 
of Union, and by their resolution passed on the 23d May, 1837, it was 
abrogated. It was thereby abrogated. It was then abrogated. It 
existed till that time, and no longer. And the only consequence that 
could follow from rescinding the Plan would be, that from that day, 
there would be no longer any Plan of Union between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in the new settlements, in the support of the 
Gospel. Each sect must stand alone, and bear its own burdens. 
Whether its operation brought any one into the church or not, its 
abrogation could turn no one out of the Church: members are not 
thus turned out of the Church. Then its abrogation would draw after 
it no such consequences as the disunionists supposed, and by their 
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resolutions of exclusion declared. It could by no possibility have a 
retrotictive effect, or an expulsive effect.”* 






The declaration of the resolutions in question, therefore, was 
absurd. ‘They declare certain Synods to be “no longer a 
part,” “an integral portion” of the Presbyterian church! A 
Synod is not a part of the church, but a local court, created by 
the church, for the convenience and protection of a portion of 
its members. ‘The church is composed of its members, and 
not of its courts. 











“If, by any means,” says our author, “ there should be neither 
Assembly, nor Synod, nor Presbytery in the whole Church, still the 
Church would be as perfect and complete, and as large as ever— 
none of its parts would be gone, and it would be etticcly competent 
to create and organize anew all its judicatories. Here lies the great 
fallacy of these resolutions: they seem to consider a Synod, and 
those individuals who sit in it, and all those who live within the cir- 
cuit of its jurisdiction, as the same idea. It can have been nothing 
but this confusion of ideas, and the sweeping, uncertain, and indis- 
tinct character of these resolutions, that blinded the eyes of many 
who voted for them.” 















Again. No man can be affected by such resolutions as 
these, unless he can be identified. The resolutions, therefore, 
are clearly void for uncertainty, in regard to individuals. Nor 
can the disowning of Synods by the General Assembly, in any 
manner affect the existence and integrity of Presbyteries, be- 
cause the Presbyteries and they only are represented in the 
Assembly. ‘These and several other points of importance to 
his argument, our author urges with great force and directness, 
in most of which we doubt not his correctness, though, in 
regard to some of them, we have been accustomed to entertain 
different views. In the general conclusion to which he arrives, 
however, we entirely concur, viz: “ That in every view of 
the case, the constituency of the General Assembly remains the 
same, asin former years, and that great judicatory of the 
church is itself untouched and unimpaired by these resolutions.” 
Notwithstanding the unconstitutional acts of the General 



















* In the foregoing positions our author is fully sustained by the 
legal opinions of G. Wood, Esq. and Chancellor Kent of New York, 
excepting that the latter was inclined to treat the “ Plan of Union” as 
a contract between the Gen. Assembly and the Gen. Association.— Ed. 
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Assembly of 1837, all the Presbyteries were as competent to 
form, by their commissioners, the General Assembly of 1838, 
as they had ever been to form any previous Assembly. 


“ What, then,” says our author, “ will constitute the General 
Assembly of 1838? It must be chosen in the same manner as the 
last, that is, it must be chosen by all the Presbyteries, which choose 
to be represented. ‘“ The General Assembly shall represent in one 
body all the particular churches of this denomination.” “ It shall be 
denominated the General Assembly.” “ The General Assembly shall 
consist of an equal delegation of bishops and elders from each 
Presbytery.” The delegates or commissioners are appointed by 
all the Presbyteries ‘to consult, vote and determine, on all things 
that may come before that body.” They are all equal in power 
and right—all are appointed in the same manner, and bring the 
same evidence of it. If any have superiority, whence do they 
derive it? etc. It is not necessary that they should all be present, 
but none must be excluded who bring the proper evidence of their 
appointment.” * * * * If some are excluded, it is not a judicatory 
of the whole Church—it does not “ represent in one body all the 
particular Churches”—it is not “the bond of union, peace, corres- 
pondence and mutual confidence among al! our Churches”—it has 
no right to “ superintend the concerns of the whole Church”—it is 
not the “General Assembly,” etc. 

Any fourteen or more of these commissioners, one half of whom 
shall be ministers, being met, on the day and at the place appointed, 
shall be a quorum for the transaction of business.” Any number, 
“ being met,” are necessary to form a quorum. Fourteen are not a 
quorum, if there be more there. No business can be transacted 
unless there be a quorum. It is not the General Assembly till there 
is a quorum competent to transact business ; and there cannot con- 
stitutionally be a quorum for the transaction of business, if any of 
“fourteen or more, being met,” are excluded or debarred from 
their participation in the transaction of business. On any other 
construction, there might be a dozen quorums of the Generul 
Assembly competent to transact business, which is absurd. These 
principles are so universally received and acted on in all the 
transactions of public affairs, that it is believed that the whole history 
of deliberative bodies, no matter with what factious zeal or unprinci- 
pled party-spirit they may have been characterized, does not furnish 
an instance, in which it was ever before pretended, that a part of a 
body of directors, trustees, managers, representatives, of any sort 
could exclude their associates, and legally exercise the authority of 
the whole, except such were the express terms of their association.” 


These are the principles which are maintained in the Essay 
before us. They were brought before the public in several 
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newspapers, and in the pamphlet under review, a few weeks 
before the meeting of the General Assembly in May last. They 
were not new. Most of them had been urged in other essays, 
speeches and publications, but they were here combined and 
sadly stated, and supported by an array of arguments which 
left no longer any ground of doubt or hesitation as to their sub- 
stantial correctness. They were accordingly adopted and 
acted on with great unanimity, by almost the entire number 
of the commissioners to the General Assembly of 1838, who 
were opposed to the exscinding acts of the Assembly of 1837. 

As was expected, the clerks of the former Assembly, in 
obedience to the order of that Assembly, and in fulfilment of 
their pledge or promise to the same, made out a partial roll of 
the Assembly of 1838, declining to receive the commissions and 
to record the names of the commissioners from all the Pres- 
byteries within the bounds of the disowned Synods. The names 
of the said commissioners were then tendered to the Moderator, 
and a motion made and duly seconded that that roll be com- 
pleted by their insertion. ‘The Moderator declared the motion 
out of order. ‘The member proposing it appealed to the Assem- 
bly from this decision. ‘The Moderator declared this also out 
of order, and refused to put the appeal. This was regarded as 
a palpable refusal of the Moderator to discharge the duties of 
his office, and, as, by virtue of his having been the Moderator 
of the last preceding Assembly, he was by constitution declared 
to be the edenuce of the present Assembly only “ until 
another should be appointed in his place,” a commissioner pre- 
sent, whose name was already enrolled, nominated another com- 
missioner to be now appointed Moderator of this Assembly. 
This nomination being duly seconded, was put to vote by the 
individual who made the nomination, and carried in the affirma- 
tive by a large majority, very few being heard to vote in the 
negative ; whereupon the Commissioner named was declared to 
be duly elected Moderator of the General Assembly for the 
time being. The Clerks, who had refused to receive and re- 
cord the names of certain commissioners, were then supersed- 
ed by the appointment of others in their place,—the roll was 
completed by adding the names of all the commissioners present, 
which had been omitted, and the General Assembly was organ- 
ized, as is claimed, in all respects, according to the Constitution. 

In the mean time, that portion of the Commissioners present, 
who approved of the exscinding resolutions of the General As- 
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sembly of 1837, refused to act with the Assembly constituted 
as above, and proceeded to constitute what they also claim to 
be the General Assembly. Their proceedings, in the matter of 
organization, as far as we know, with the exception of their 
having excluded from their seats the commissioners above refer- 
red to, were according to the constitution and usages of the 
church. ‘Thus have been constituted two bodies each claiming 
to be The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States. Each of these bodies proceeded to perform ac- 
cording to their best discretion, all the acts and duties required 
to be done by the highest judicatory of the church. These acts 
conflicting, as they do, with each other, and in some cases in- 
volving the rights of property, as well as constitutional privi- 
leges and duties, have imposed upon the adherents of both 
bodies the necessity of an appeal to the civil tribunals of the 
country to determine which of the two is in law, and in fact, 
the Constitutional General Assembly. Prosecutions, we under- 
stand, have already been commenced for the settlement of the 
great question at issue. 

We hardly need to remark, that this is a state of things deeply 
to be deplored, not only by Presbyterians, but by Christians 
generally. The collisions which have resulted in this separa- 
tion, have brought great reproach upon the cause of religion ; 
and the result itself is reproachful. It is but little relief to our 
own feelings to say that separation is better than for the parties 
to have remained in one body, to contend with each other be- 
fore a gazing world, as they have done for several years past. 
To make the best of it, the alternative is but the substitution of 
one evil for another; and upon the authors of the former, of 
whatever party, whose acts and doings have created a necessity 
for the latter, there rests a tremendous responsibility. 

These two divisions of the once united Presbyterian church, 
will hereafter constitute two denominations of Presbyterians. 
One of the Assemblies recently in session, will in due time, be 
determined to be the legal successor of the General Assembly 
of 1837. That one and each future Assembly which shall be 
formed in pursuance of the position which it has assumed, by 
commissioners from all the Presbyteries which choose to be thus 
represented, will, of right, retain the name and authority of the 
“‘ General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States.” The other Assembly, with its successors, will inherit 
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no rights from its predecessors, but will acquire new rights by 
the action of such Presbyteries as shall choose to constitute such 
Assemblies, either under the provisions of the present “ Form 
of Government,” or any other which they shall adopt. Which 
of the two bodies shall be reduced to this alternative, we need 
not be especially solicitous. It will be the duty of the parties, 
as citizens, no less than as Christians, to respect the decisions of 
the tribunals to which they are amenable. Both parties should 
remember that the success of either in establishing its claim, before 
a civil court, to the rights and privileges of the General Assem- 
bly, under the present constitution, is but a minor interest, not 
worthy to be compared with the greater duties and responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon both these divisions of the church, 
in the positions which they have respectively taken ; and worse 
even, than division, will be the result, if the strength of these 
bodies shall be frittered away and lost in contending for their 
claimed inheritance. While the question on this subject is 
pending, let not the parties delay their work as Christians, as 
ministers, and as members of the church universal. A name to 
live, though it be supported by the best evidences of orthodoxy, 
or sustained by the laws of the land, will not constitute success 
in this conflict. ‘There can be no desirable triumph to either 
party, excepting that which shall be celebrated in the songs of 
the redeemed rescued from perdition and restored to the favor 
of God through its instrumentality. ‘ And here,” in the lan- 
guage of the late Dr. Rice of Virginia, “is the fairest oppor- 
tunity for that party which has the best spirit, and the most of 
truth on their side, to gain the victory. For, my life on it, in 
this age, those who do most to build up the kingdom of the 
Redeemer, will prevail.” 
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ARTICLE X. 
Criticaut NorTices. 


1.—Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. By James 
Cowles Prichard, M. D. F. R. 8. M. R. I. A., Correspond- 
ing Member of the National Institute of France, Honorary 
Fellow of King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land, Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
Third Edition. London, 1836—7. Vols. I. and II. pp. 376, 
373. 


Dr. Prichard, the author of the volumes before us, has already 
made himself favorably known to the literary and scientific world. 
Besides the former editions of the present work, he has published a 
Treatise on Insanity, said to be the best work on mental derange- 
ment in the English language ; a Review of the Doctrine of a Vital 
Principle ; and a learned Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. 
The diversities of structure in the human family early engaged his 
attention, and in 1808 he selected this subject for the argument of a 
Latin inaugural essay, printed at that time. The same treatise was 
translated and enlarged in 1813, and under this new form it made 
the first edition of the present work. After further and laborious 
investigation he brought out a second edition in 1826, to which in 
1831 he added an able philological essay on the eastern origin of 
the Celtic nations, cadet by a comparison of their dialects with the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic nations. He now presents to 
the public a third edition. In the words of the author “ each edition 
has been almost entirely written anew : every topic comprised in it 
has been reconsidered, with the advantage of such additional infor- 
mation as I have been in the interval enabled to acquire.” 

The Physical History, or Physiognomical Ethnography of the 
human race is a department of knowledge of the most recent date— 
indeed it owes its origin to an author now living, Professor Blu- 
menbach of Gottingen. Dr. Prichard had, however, thought deeply 
upon the subject before the works of Blumenbach fell into his hands, 
and with these for a foundation it has been presented in a better 
form and with clearer illustration. The comparative physiology 
and psychology of the different human races has never before been 
made the express subject of inquiry. 

In the first of these volumes, Dr. Prichard has impartially investi- 
gated the question with regard to the unity of the origin of the hu- 
man races, which he successfully endeavors to decide by analogies 


* Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man. London, 1819. 
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drawn from the vegetable and animal world. He takes a stand (in 
which Lawrence* agrees with him,) in opposition to the French phi- 
losophers who openly proclaim in defiance of the sacred Writ the 
diversity of origin of whites, negroes, etc. etc. The degrading the- 
ories of Voltaire, Desmoulins, Rudolphi, Bory de St. Vincent, Virey, 
and Lamarck, are satisfactorily confuted, and the truth of the Mosaic 
account is fully substantiated. 

Researches into the physical ethnography of the African races, 
with comparative vocabularies of African Languages and dialects are 
comprised in the second volume of the third edition. The sound- 
ness of his arguments, the clear and philosophical lan which 
he employs, together with his extensive information and unwearied 
industry, render Dr. Prichard’s work highly instructive, as well as 
essentially different, and moré satisfactory than any other treatise on 
the same subject. “ It would be difficult,” says Dr. Wiseman, “ for any 
one in future to treat of the physical history of man without being 
indebted to Dr. Prichard for a great portion of his materials.”* 

The work will probably extend to several volumes, as by far the 
most interesting and the largest portion of the human family is yet 
left uninvestigated. 


Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy. 289 


2.—A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy, or an Exposition 
of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine. By Caleb Tick- 
nor, M. D., Author of “ The Philosophy of Living” (No. 
77, Harpers’ Family Library.) New ork: Gould and 
Newman, 1838, pp. 242. 


Effectually to put down quackery is a bold undertaking. Yet we 
are told in the preface to this work that the author aims at nothing less. 
We highly applaud his motives, and wish him all possible success. 
We feel an unfeigned respect for his talents and amiable qualities, 
and have no doubt his work will be the means of great good. We 
must however express the belief that the foundation of quackery lies 
too deep in the constitution of our nature to be thus easily cured ; it 
is the vulnus irremediabile of the body social, and all the hellebore 
that ever grew in Anticyra cannot purge it away. Is it not so? 
Lord Bacon tells us that “ witches and impostors have always held a 
competition with physicians.” Old Galen complains of the same, 
and observes that his patients were more obedient to the oracle in 
the temple of Aesculapius, and to their own dreams, than to his 
prescriptions. The philosophic Ciceroand Aurelian were under the 
influence of medical superstition, and even Lord Bacon believed in 
the influence of charms and amulets. The great Boyle recommend- 
ed the thigh bone of an executed criminal as a specificin dysentery. 
Dr. Johnson believed in second sight, and all have read of the 
sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby, which was believed to 
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cure any wound, by its application to the weapon which caused the 
injury. 

To come down to our own times, have we not seen almost whole 
communities spell-bound, for a time, in the belief of the efficacy of 
the royal touch ;—of the successive manipulations of the seventh 
son ;—of natural bone-setters ;—of homojpathia and animal mag- 
netism ;—and have not all the vagaries and absurd conceits of the 
last been endorsed by men of high reputation? And if, at any time, 
there are symptoms of returning sense in the community, do we not 
immediately see signs of another plague of frogs, or lice, or some- 
thing yet more loathsome, coming up to devour the land ? 

The work before us deserves more than a passing notice. It is a 
philosophical treatise, giving an account of the origin of medicine, a 
general view of the human body and its divisions ;—the anatomy and 
diseases of the digestive organs, a description of the organs of res- 
piration, of the cutaneous system,—of the eye,—of female com- 
plaints,—of rheumatism,—of deafness,—of cancer,—of measles,— 
of natural bone-setters,—of the comparative powers of vegetable 
and mineral medicines,—of the errors, exclusiveness and ultraism 
of medical men, and their influence in causing and perpetuating 
empiricism ;—and, last, though not least in importance, we have a 
chapter on the influence of clergymen in the cause and spread of 
quackery. 

The aim of the author was to spread before the public, in a cheap 
and condensed form, a sufficient amount of anatomical and physio- 
logical truth to serve as an antidote to all the varieties of quackery 
which may arise. The plan, it must be acknowledged, is a good 
one. It is indeed the only plan adapted to have any efiect. Mere 
declamation here is useless. Still we adhere to our opinion that the 
case is a hopeless one, and he must be a very sanguine man who 
thinks differently. 

While we admit the general excellence of the matter of this vol- 
ume, we have some misgivings with regard to the wisdom or cor- 
rectness of the fifteenth chapter, “ on the errors, exclusiveness and 
ultraism of medical men,” etc. Is such an exposé as this likely to 
put down quackery ? We humbly opine that its tendency is to in- 
crease it. If our author’s representations here were wholly true, 
we should almost be ready to enrol ourselves the disciples of Brand- 
reth in Physic and of Graham in diet, and bid defiance to the medi- 
cal profession. But with all deference, we conceive the doctor has 
rather overstated the case of his medical brethren. He has aimed 
to make a strong case without stopping at every step to inquire 
whether his positions were all just. e refer to this chapter through- 
out, but especially to 233 and 234. However physicians 
may differ among themselves in theory, we believe that in the treat- 
ment of acute diseases, which constitute an immense majority of 
cases, they do not materially vary in practice. 


works. Sanguine in temperament, his views partake in some degree 

of his own ardor, and designed as they are to promote the best in- : 

terests of society, and to counteract the various forms of error, we i 
: 
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Those who have read the “ Philosophy of Living,” by the same a ae 

author, need not be told that Dr. Ticknor’s style is easy, natural and ee 

elegant. An air of simplicity and earnestness characterizes his r j 


cannot but hope and believe that the present work will rival the for- 
mer in usefulness and popularity. 


3.—Professor Bush’s Commentary on Genesis. New York, 1838. 


We have received a few of the first pages of this Commentary. 
It is much in the form of Mr. Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament. 


We have before, frequently, expressed our high opinion of the value * i 
of Mr. Bush’s exegetical labors. His remarks exhibit extensive ao 4 
learning, yet modestly and not unnecessarily protruded, and the ie: 
happy talent of exhibiting perspicuously and briefly the meaning of Bia) 


the sacred writers, while his moral reflections are generally pertinent 
and striking. It is not a preaching commentary, but a thoroughly 
exegetical one, and well adapted both to the learned and the com- 
mon reader. The theories which are occasionally advanced to ac- a 
count for particular facts are not dogmatically propounded, and i ‘ 
serve, on the whole, to give liveliness and interest to the observa- 4 + 
tions. Professor Bush has had extensive opportunities to become a a 
thoroughly versed in the great department of biblical illustration. mB Mi; 
The pages before us give the rich fruits of that knowledge. The nies 
author’s mind is too candid and liberal to induce him to wish that 
others should accord with him on every point, at least until after 
thorough examination. With many of the notes on the first chapter 
of Genesis we entirely concur. Respecting the correctness of a few 
statements we are in doubt. On p. 26 it is remarked, that “ it is a 
matter rather of rational inference than of express revelation, that 
the material universe was created out of nothing. Yet it is such an 
inference as cannot be resisted without doing violence to the funda- 
mental laws of human belief.” It appears to us, however, that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews asserts directly, 11: 2, that the 
world was created by God out of nothing. ‘ The things which are 
seen, i. e. the visible universe, were not made of things which do 
appear.’ The 10 é yj paivouéywy would be equally conclusive 
against any pre-existing materials, to whatever ea theory we 
may be attached. Prof. Bush adopts, p. 31, with some core a 
geologists, the theory of indefinite days. If the fact add by ge- 
ologists (see Introduction to Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise) be well 
established, that of the 3000 species of the fossil remains of plants and 
animals, in the tertiary formation, less than 600 are identical with 
living species, while the mass of those that are identical, occur in q 
the uppermost members even of the tertiary strata, or, in other 
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words, that the fossil remains do not correspond with the order of 
the six days’ creation, then the theory of indefinite days is unsound 
and unnecessary. Bib. Repos. VI. 309. “ And for days and years. 
As the word for is here omitted before years, though occurring be- 
fore each of the other terms, the sense of the phrase is undoubtedly 
‘ for days even years ;’ implying that a day is often to be taken for 
a year, as is the case in prophetical compilations.” We think that 
itis much more probable that days here means twenty-four hours 
only, and that there is an ellipsis of > before D"3w. The Septua- 
gint has si¢ émavrovg. Mr. Bush’s theory in respect to the topo- 
graphy of Eden is, that it embraced the countries known at present 
as Cabool, Persia, Armenia, Koordistan, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia 
and Egypt. The Pison is supposed to be the Indus, the Gihon, the 
Nile, and Havilah to be situated on the borders of India. There 
are, unquestionably, serious difficulties connected with either of the 
almost innumerable hypotheses on the topography of Eden. Yet 
the one which assigns the location to Armenia is, we are constrained 
to believe, the most probable. Some of the other theories assume 
that the deluge produced greater changes in the earth than seem to 
have been possible, or at least probable. 


4.—The True Intellectual System of the Universe: Wherein all 
the reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its 
impossibility demonstrated. Also a Treatise on Immutable 
Morality ; with a Discourse concerning the true notion of 
the Lord’s Supper; and two Sermons on 1 John 2: 3, 4 and 
1 Cor. 15:57. By Ralph Cudworth, D. D. With refer- 
ences to the several quotations in the Intellectual System, and 
an account of the Life and Writings of the Author: By 
Thomas Birch, M. A. F. R.S. First American Edition. 
In two volumes. Andover and New York: Gould & New- 
man, 1838. pp. 804, 756. 


Dr. Cudworth was born, in 1617, at Aller, in Somersetshire, of 
which parish his father was rector. He was admitted a pensioner 
at Emanuel College, Cambridge, at the age of 13. His diligence 
as an academicai student was very great ; “and, in 1639, he took the 
degree of M. A., and was elected fellow of his college. He became 
sO distinguished as a tutor, that the number of his pupils exceeded 
all precedent. In due time, he was presented by his college to the 
rectory of North Cadbury in Somersetshire. In 1642, he took the 
degree of B. D., and was chosen master of Clare Hall, and, in the 
following year, was made Regius professor of Hebrew. In 1651, 
he was made D. D., and in 1654, was chosen master of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge. Here, in the bosom of his family, he spent the 
remainder of his days. In 1678, he published his great work, The 
Intellectual System. The moral as well as mental character of this 
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distinguished scholar stood very high, and he died universally la- 
mented, in 1688, in the 71st year of his age. 

The Intellectual System was intended, in the first instance, to be 
an essay against the doctrine of necessity only ; but perceiving that 
this doctrine was maintained by different ‘individuals on various 
grounds, he arranged these opinions under three separate heads, 
which he intended to treat of in three books; but his Intellectual 
System relates only to the first, viz. ‘“ The material Necessity of 
all things without a God, or absolute Atheism.” 

Many of our readers will welcome this handsome American 
edition of this great man’s works. The matter which, in the English 
editions, is contained in two cumbersome quartos or in four octavos, 
is here comprised in two compact octavos, besides embracing what 
none of the English editions of the Intellectual System do contain, 
the profound and noble treatise on Immutable Morality. This latter 
has long been out of print. It was published more than forty years 
after the author’s death by Dr. Edward Chandler, bishop of London. 
It is in fact, though not professedly, an answer to the writings of 
Hobbes and of some other infidels whose opinions took away the 
essential and immutable distinctions between moral right and wrong. 
In addition to these various treatises, and Dr. Birch’s Life of Dr. 
Cudworth, there is subjoined an analysis of the whole, amounting to 
nearly 150 pages, which forms a very enlightened absiract or 
abridgment of the various treatises. 






5.—Lectures on the principal Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church, delivered at St. Mary’s Moorfields, during 
the Lent of 1836. By Nicholas Wiseman, D. D. Pro- 
fessor in the university of Rome, foreign member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, corresponding member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 12mo. 1836. pp. 332, 244. 


We have entertained a high opinion of the candor and talents of 
Dr. Wiseman. His Lectures on the Connection between Science 
and Revealed Religion furnished conclusive evidence, we thought, 
of a discriminating, liberal and philosophical mind—a mind well 
disciplined, open to evidence, not bigotted, and intently seeking in- 
formation from all accessible sources. The Lectures do not pro- 
fess to be profound, and original investigations on the various sub- 
jects which pass under review. But they appear to be a well-con- 
densed outline of the most important facts in the recent developments 
of science and literature which go to establish the authority of re- 
vealed religion. As-such they have commended themselves to the 
favorable attention of some of our best scholars, and of the con- 
ductors of our principal magazines, as the North American Review 
and the American Journal of Science. In these Lectures, Dr. 
Wiseman does not hold the pen of a partizan, or of a Roman Catho- 
lic, but of a well-read scholar. 
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What then was our surprise on opening the volume on the 
Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Church. A more unfair, 
one-sided, dishonest diatribe our eyes never beheld than is contained 
in Lectures VI. and VII. on the practical success of the Protestant 
and Catholic Rule of Faith in converting heathen nations. It would 
do honor to the most fervent and sturdy disciple of Inigo de Loyola. 
We will proceed to substantiate our allegation by sufficient proofs. 
1. Criminal want of care in seeking information concerning Protest- 
ant missions. Vol. II. p. 166, Dr. W. says “I have not always had 
the convenience of consulting documents down to the very latest 
period ; and I have therefore been obliged to content myself with 
such as have come within my reach. I mention this cautionary 
circumstance for this purpose, that, if I do not always quote the 
notices received within this and the last year, it may not be supposed 
that 1 have been ruled by a wish to avoid what might appear ad- 
verse to my assertions.” But why did he not get the latest informa- 
tion? Why depend on Reports several years old, when in half an 
hour, he could have obtained, gratuitously, the Reports of the very 
year, 1836, when he was lecturing and writing? He quotes the Re- 
port of 1828 of a Protestant minister in Canada, Dr. Morse’s Uni- 
versal Geography 1812, from Henry Martyn’s Memoir published 
more than 20 years ago, and from some remarks of Gordon Hall 
made at Bombay in 1825. On p. 184, he says: “I may briefly 
mention the mission which was attempted to be established, in the 
Burmese empire, by means of Mr. Judson and his lady. They re- 
sided there and, consequently, these results are from their own con- 
fession ; that after being there seven years, they had not made a 
single convert ; that, after the seventh year, they received one, and 
that he afterwards brought another, so that in the end they had four 
proselytes; when in consequence of the war breaking out, the 
mission was broken up.” ‘This is Dr. Wiseman’s account of the 
American Baptist mission in Burmah, which, by the way, he con- 
founds with the English Baptist mission in Calcutta. ‘This he would 
give as the present results of the Burman mission, when, if he had 
consulted the London Missionary Register, with which he seems to 
be acquainted, he would have found in the No. for February 1836, 
that four hundred and forty-four natives had been received into the 
communion of the Baptist churches in Burmah. 2. Dr. Wiseman 
frequently quotes authorities who are secretly or openly, the ene- 
mies of all missions. Such are the London Suntterty Review, the 
British Critic, the Asiatic Journal, the Noveau Journal Asiatique, 
Capt. Basil Hall, Klaproth and Gambia. ‘What must we think of a 
writer who will quote such authorities as the “ voyage of H. M.S. 
Blonde to the Sandwich Islands,” “ Kotzebue’s Second Voyage 
round the world,” and Augustus Toole’s “ account of a nine month’s 
Residence in New Zealand ?”” Yet he says he “ quotes no authorities 
which can be considered hostile to missionary societies.” 3. When 
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he extracts from our own authorities, he extracts only what is most 
discouraging ; he dwells at large on the history of a decayed 
mission ; he shows where the Reese’ have failed ; he parades 
the most desponding sentiments of a disheartened missionary. 4. 
He generally passes over in perfect silence the most popular and 
important missions. He makes not the slightest allusion to the ‘Tinne- 
velly mission, which in 1829 contained 6243 souls who were so far 
Christians as to have renounced idolatry. He refers not at all to the 
Church mission in New Zealand, to the American mission in Ceylon, 
to none of the missions in South Africa. In respect to the West 
Indies, where the glorious triumphs of the gospel are recorded 
and known the world over, unless it be at Rome, he merely says in a 
note, “I regret being obliged from fear of becoming tiresome, to 
omit the history of attempted conversion in the West Indies, where 
the series of failures is as remarkable as in the other parts of the 
world of which I have treated.” 5. When Dr. W. happens to meet 
with some instances of Protestant conversions, he explains them 
away by assigning them to secular causes, local influence, etc. 6. 
He gives the most exaggerated statements of the success of the 
Roman Catholic missions, past and present. But we have no space 
to enlarge. 

These Lectures of Dr. Wiseman are well worth reading, notwith- 
standing. There is no want of plausibility, of acuteness, of powers 
of reasoning, and of information respecting the Roman Catholic 
Church. We may be sure that the author has made the best of his 
cause. The subjects of the Lectures are the Protestant rule of faith, 
the Catholic rule of faith, authority of the Church, practical success 
of the two rules of faith, supremacy of the pope, penance, satisfac- 
tion and purgatory, indulgences, invocations of saints, their relics and 
images, and transubstantiation. 


6.—Life and Select Discourses of the Rev. Samuel H. Stearns. 
Boston: Josiah A. Stearns, 1838. pp. 410. 


Among the thoughts which have crowded upon us in reading 
this memoir is the truth of the inspired declaration “ that the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” Not strangers alone, but even intimate 
friends cannot always “ intermeddle” with it. Mr. Stearns gene- 
rally wore an air of unaffected cheerfulness. Mingled with his habit- 
ual thoughtfulness, there was sometimes a playful manner and a 
joyousness of spirits which little betrayed the tender melancholy and 
sadness, sometimes amounting to deep depression, which character- 
ized his inward life. We do not mean that there was a contrariety 
between his feelings and actions. No one was less chargeable with 
dishonesty or pretension. Neither did he cherish a murmuring spirit 
at the dispensations of his heavenly Father. But with an uncommon 
union of the powers of reasoning and of imagination, with a highly 
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cultivated taste, with a lofty standard of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, with warm and generous feelings, with a peculiarly susceptible 
temperament, and surrounded by strong-minded and strong-bodied as- 
sociates who were pressing on, unretarded, in the path of honorable 
usefulness—Mr. Stearns had, for many years,—an adequate cause 
for melancholy—a broken physical constitution. From his junior 
year in college till his death, he was a weak, if not a sick man. No 
dependence could be placed on the fragile tenement. Hope was 
strong and elastic, only to be disappointed. Many times did he es- 
say to labor in his Master’s vineyard, even if it were but for a “ little 
season,” but his shattered energies refused their aid, and nothing 
remained but a suspension or abandonment of the dearly loved pur- 
suit. Yet there were not wanting those who blamed him for not 
sooner accepting some one of the numerous invitations which were 
tendered to him to settle as a christian pastor. But such persons 
did not know him. They mistook his generally serene countenance 
and upright gait as the index of considerable, if not entire, bodily en- 
ergies. They did not know that the strings of the pleasant harp 
were broken. ‘They could not read the secret history of his mind, 
or if not absolutely secret, known to but few of his friends. He 
longed for the pastoral office. He “ stretched out his hands” 
towards the good work, but it fled from his embrace. 

Mr. Stearns was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Stearns, the 
late beloved minister of Bedford, Ms. He was born Sept. 12, 1801. 
In 1816, he entered Phillips Academy, in Andover. In June 1817, 
he became a member of his father’s church. In 1819, he entered 
Harvard University. At his graduation in 1823, he gave the saluta- 
tory addresses in Latin. On taking his second degree in 1826, he 
delivered the master’s valedictory in Latin. From the autumn of 
1823 to the spring of 1825, he was an assistant teacher in Phillips 
Academy. In December, 1825, he joined the theological seminary 
in the same place, where he remained three years. From 1830 to 
1834, he preached, occasionally, in various places, always with 
much acceptance. April 16, 1834, he was ordained over the Old 
South Church in Boston. But in two or three sabbaths, his strength 
was wholly gone. After resorting to various means for the recov- 
ery of his wasted powers, a voyage to Europe was determined upon. 
He sailed for London June 8, 1836. He travelled extensively in 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland and Germany, and spent the 
winter of 1836—7 in Italy. In the spring of 1837, he returned to 
Paris to die. This event took place May 15, 1838. His remains 
were brought to this country, and interred, with many tears, at 
Mount Auburn. 

Fraternal affection has well performed the biographical office. 
All is done which we could desire. Every thing is in taste and in 
excellent keeping with the subject of the memoir. The mechanical 
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execution of the volume is beautiful. We have seen no American 
biography which will compare with it, in this respect. About one 
half of the volume is occupied with the memoir, and the other half 
with the sermons and other compositions of Mr. Stearns. No culti- 
vated and christian mind will be tempted to stop till the volume 
is read through. 





7.—A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Isaac 
Nordheimer, doctor in philosophy of the university of Munich, 
Professor of Arabic, Syriac and other oriental languages in 
the university of the city of New York. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam, 1838. Vol. I. pp. 280. 


Our first remark in relation to this Grammar is the exceeding 
correctness with which it is printed. The difficulties of reaching, 
not an immaculate text, for that is out of the question, but a text 
which may be pronounced accurate, are known only to the few who 
have made the attempt where there isa profusion of Hebrew, 
Arabic and Syriac points and letters. The printer, Mr. B. L. 
Hamlen of New Haven, Ct., and the superintendent of the press, 
Mr. Turner, deserve great credit for their successful pains. But 
few books, exclusively English, are more handsomely printed than 
this Grammar. We have read many pages without noticing any 
material errors which are not marked in the errata. We have not, 
however, critically examined the volume in respect to this point. 

Our second remark is, that the author evidently possesses rich 
stores of oriental learning. He familiarly illustrates his positions 
not only from the dialects kindred to the leew, but from Persian, 
Sanscrit, etc. He seems to have shared largely in that faculty and 
diligence in acquiring languages for which the Germans are so re- 
nowned. Our author’s production exhibits not the mere appear 
ance, but the results, of extensive and profound personal researches. 
We presume that the grammar will receive attention in the native 
land of the author, and not simply in the country of his adoption. 
While he pays all suitable acknowledgments to the great name and 
merits of Gesenius, he does not blindly follow him, nor any other 
master. He gives due credit to Ewald, but is not willing to sub- 
scribe to all his theories. 

In the third place, the general arrangement appears to us to be 
perspicuous and well-chosen. Indeed, in many respects, on this 
point, it does not differ materially from the common Hebrew 
Grammars. Not a few of the changes may be real improvements, 
yet in regard to a few, we cannot yet see our way clear. We must 
prefer, for instance, Gesenius’s distribution of the nouns into about 
a dozen declensions. We would not pertinaciously retain exactly 
thirteen declensions. Why is it not better, however, to have a 
sufficient number of distinct declensions to embrace all the im- 
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portant differences in the nouns, rather than to confine them to four 
or six, and then be obliged to make four or five subdivisions under 
each of the four? Still, we are aware, that to many minds, the 
great number of declensions into which the nouns are distributed 
is in many grammars a stumbling block and a grievance. Such 
will, doubtless, be pleased with the arrangement of Mr. Nordheimer. 

Again, a most important characteristic of the grammar before us 
is the endeavor to assign the reasons for the various forms and 
usages of the Hebrew language. The author appears to have 
brought to this subject a very philosophical and discriminating mind. 
No inconsiderable light has thus been shed on many intricate paths 
and dark corners. What, seemed to be mere accident or conven- 
tional usage is found to be in accordance with the nature of man 
and with sound philosophy. Still, we are not sure but that the 
author has pushed his efforts in this direction too far. Some per- 
sons, at least, may think that language is affected in a considerable 
degree by mere contingencies, or by fortuitous incidents which are 
incapable of explanation. However, the efforts of Mr. Nordheimer 
in this department are worthy of all praise. The Hebrew language 
is full of life and energy, and the grammarian and lexicographer 
should possess those views and feelings which will enable him to 
infuse a corresponding vitality and force into his researches. 

We conclude this brief notice by expressing our cordial thanks to 
the author for this valuable addition to our helps in Hebrew study. 
May he reap a rich reward for his toils. The country of his adop- 
tion will welcome all such strangers as he, who comes to us richly 
freighted with that which is more precious than gold, yea, than fine 
gold. 


8.—The Life and Times of George Whitefield. By Robert Philip, 
author of the Experimental Guides, etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1838. pp. 554. 


Mr. Philip’s works have been widely spread and have produced 
good fruits both in this country and in fs His style, however, 
has never been any great favorite of ours. It will do very well for 
a few pages. But we tire in reading a long book, or successive 
treatises. There is an affectation of point, terseness, striking terms, 
acute observations. Mr. Philip is, doubtless, far from supposing that 
there is any affectation in his manner. But what may seem to 
to himself to be natural, appears to us to be extremely unnatural. 
This characteristic comes out in the titles to some of his books. He 
attempts to entrap the reader by some strange combination of 
words, which on examination is specious and curious rather than 
weighty and judicious. The Preface to Whitefield’s Life contains 
eighteen lines, of which the following are the last eight. “ In re- 
gard to the style of this work I have nothing to say ; except that it is 
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my own way of telling the facts of personal history. The time is 
not yet come for the philosophy of Whitefield’s Life. It is, however, 
fast approaching ; and, therefore, my mass of facts will soon be 
turned to good account by myself, or by some one. In the mean- 
time, Whitefield will be known to the public ; which he was not until 
now.” The last sentence is not wholly correct. Whitefield has 
been known and justly known, for a long time, at least in the United 
States. Mr. Philip’s book will deepen old impressions, rather than 
awaken any very important new ones. How the matter stands in 
England we do not know. 

Still, we tender our acknowledgments to Mr. Philip for his work. 
Some new facts have been brought to light. Important contempo- 
rary biography and church history is introduced. The misrepre- 
sentations of Robert Southey are corrected. The balance is struck 
with much discrimination and fairness between Whitefield and Wes- 
ley and his brethren. The times in which Whitefield came upon 
the stage are correctly appreciated. Mr. ‘Philip shows that he has a 
good acquaintance with this country, and is willing to judge fairly of 
its inhabitants. If he falls into error in respect to names and dates, 
if he does not always fully understand our congregationalism, our 
state of society, our modes of thinking and acting, we can readily 
pardon an Englishman and a stranger. These errors and misjudg- 
ments are, on the whole, remarkably few, and in general, unimpor- 
tant. 

The book will be read, and it deserves to be. Every candid 
reader will pardon the alliterations of the style for the sake of the 
matter, and for the sake of the subject ; and what a subject! shining 
as the brightness of the firmament forever and forever—casting 
many crowns at Jesus’ feet. ‘The memory of Whitefield will never 
die on earth. It will gloriously flourish throughout “ Heaven’s eter- 
nal year.” 


9.—Memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was murdered in 
defence of the Liberty of the Press, at Alton, Illinois, Nov. 
7, 1837. By Joseph and Owen Lovejoy: with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Quincy Adams. New York: John 8. Taylor. 


It is but a few months since our minds were shocked by the re- 
port of the scenes of lawless violence at Alton. The community, 
high in its reputation for civil and social order, and even for chris- 
tian philanthropy,—the victim, an accredited minister of the gospel, 
pursuing the work of an editor, with benevolent intentions, and, as 
he judged, in subordination to the laws of his couftry,—the assaults, 
deliberate, repeated, rising in violence and malignity, until at length, 
consummated in murder ;—all these things conspire to render the 
catastrophe peculiarly mournful and ominous. 


Vox. XII. No. 31. 32 
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A considerable portion of our readers, we apprehend, have been 
accustomed to think of Mr. Lovejoy, as one of those turbulent and 
obstinate spirits, whose influence is really beneficial to society only 
as it is modified and changed by the over-ruling and corrective wis- 
dom of God. If individuals of this class will take the trouble to 
read this Memoir, we doubt not they will rise from the perusal, with 
materially different impressions of his character as a whole. He 
possessed the social sympathies in a high degree. His feelings 
were warm, his attachments tender and enduring. As a son,a hus- 
band, a father, he stands before us in an interesting light. His in- 
tellectual character was of a higher order than we had supposed. 
Many readers will close this volume with raised conceptions of 
Lovejoy as possessing the inspirations of poetry, as well as the pow- 
er of wielding with much effect, the compact vigor of pointed and 
manly prose. His moral and religious character, and in respect to 
sincerity and piety, were such as will not fail to command the re- 
spect of reasonable men. Whatever may have been his errors in 
judgment, he had great sincerity and strength of purpose, and was 
calmly inflexible in prosecuting what he conscientiously deemed the 
course of duty. 

His brothers, the compilers of this memoir, though laboring under 
some disadvantages, have, in the main, performed their work with 
judgment and skill. ‘The volume is interesting and instructive. It 
is the record of one whose life, though brief, had been eminently 
useful, as well as singularly eventful. 


9.—Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
under the direction of the American Board of Commissioners 
Sor Foreign Missions, performed in the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837. Containing a description of the geography, geology, 
climate, and productions ; the number, manners, and customs of 
the natives. With a map of Oregon Territory... By Rev. 
Samuel Parker. Ithaca, N. Y. 1838. pp. 371. 


Mr. Parker set out upon his journey March 14, 1835, from 
Ithaca, N. Y. On the 7th of April, with his companion, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, he started from St. Louis, Mo., in connection with 
a caravan of the American Fur Company. On the 10th of August, 
he thus describes the passage through the Rocky mountains. “ Cold 
winds were felt from the snow-topped mountains to an uncomfortable 
degree. The passage through these mountains is ina valley, so 
gradual in the ascent and descent, that I should not have known 
that we were passing them, had it not been that as we advanced, the 
atmosphere gradually became cooler, and at length we found the 
perpetual snows upon our right hand and upon our left, elevated 
many thousand feet above us—in some places, ten thousand. The 
highest part of these mountains are found by measurement to be 
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eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. This valley 
was not discovered till some years since. Mr. Hunt and his party, 
more than twenty years ago, went near it, but did not find it, though 
in search of some favorable passage. It varies in width from five 
to twenty miles ; and following its course, the distance through the 
mountains is about eighty miles, or four days’ journey. Though 
there are some elevations and depressions in this valley, yet, com- 
paratively speaking, it is level. ‘There would be no difficulty in the 
way of constructing a rail road from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean ; and, probably, the time may not be very far distant, when 
trips will be made across the continent,” etc. This is truly a re- 
markable discovery. If the facts should prove to be, as they appear 
from Mr. Parker’s description, it is one of the most extraordinary 
provisions for the convenience of man ever made in the Providence 
of God in the solid frame-work of the globe. We could have wish- 
ed that Mr. Parker had gone into full details and given us an exact 
account of the whole of this road excavated by the finger of God. 

Mr. Parker pursued his journey among the mountains, stopping at 
various places, holding consultation with the Indians, and collecting 
various information, till he reached the mouth of the Columbia river. 
On the 28th of June, 1836, he embarked for the Sandwich Islands, 
and in sixteen days anchored in the roads of Honolulu. He reached 
New London, Ct. on the 18th of May, 1837. 

A great varicty of interesting information will be found in the 
volume. There is an air of honesty and entire trustworthiness 
about all the statements. But little, comparatively, is mentioned but 
what fell under the author’s own observation. Mr. Parker seems to 
have had quite a tact for working his way among Indians, hunters, 
trappers, half-breeds and the heterogeneous multitude with whom he 
came in contact. Many of the Indians seem waiting for the gospel of 
Christ, and are ardently desiring teachers to be sent to them. The 
style of the volume is simple and unadorned. ‘There is an occa- 
sional use of language which will be called cant by some persons. 
A part of it, as where the author speaks of his own religious feelings, 
might have been well spared. In one place, Mr. Parker makes use 
of obliviscited ; we know not in what vocabulary he found the term. 


10.—Home Education. By the author of Natural History of En- 
thusiasm. London: Jackson & Walford, 1838, pp. 379. 


So far as we have had opportunity to peruse this book, its views 
meet with our cordial approbation. The author does not appear as 
a profound reasoner, a curious speculatist, an investigator of christian 
antiquities, but as a practical man, explaining the principles by which 
he is guided in the education of his own children. Much of itis, 
however, in the author’s peculiar and original manner. After some 
observations in regard to home economy in general, he introduces 
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the subject of a systematic culture of the mind, by suggesting some 
methods for eliciting, and for enriching, those faculties that are 
passive, and recipient chiefly, and which, as they are developed 
early, demand the teacher’s attention before the time when any 
strenuous labors ought to be exacted from children. Mr. Taylor 
does not decide in favor of an exclusive system of Home Education. 
Great benefits attach to School Discipline, whether effected on 
a larger or smaller scale. Whatever may be said of female educa- 
tion, that of boys could not, in the majority of instances, be well 
conducted beneath the paternal roof. Still, the author thinks that 
home education, if the principles and methods proper to it are well 
understood, is both practicable and preferable in more instances 
than has been often supposed, and especially so for girls; and, also, 
that this system is susceptible of improvements, such ascould not 
fail, if adopted to a considerable extent, very sensibly to promote the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the community. 

The distinguishing recommendations of private intellectual educa- 
tion are 1. That the stress of the process may be made to rest upon 
sentiment and principle, and the deep reciprocal affections of the 
teacher and the taught, instead of its falling upon law, routine and 
mechanism. 2. That every thing, in method and matter, may be 
exactly adapted to the individual capacities and tastes of the learner, 
and the utmost advantage of culture secured for every special talent. 
3. That it is, or may be, wholly exempt from the incumbrance and 
despotism of statutes, or of immemorial but irrational usages, or of 
prevalent notions, and may come altogether under the control of 
good sense, and is free to admit every good practice ; and 4. That, 
while public education is necessarily a system of hastened develop- 
ment, private education is free to follow out the contrary principle 
of retarded development. 

These and other considerations are urged in an effective and 
interesting manner. The whole, so far as we can judge, is a very 
enlightened, just and christian view of a most important subject. 


12.—M. T. Ciceronis ad Quintum Fratrem Dialogi Tres De Oratore. 
Ex editionibus Oliveti et Ernesti. Accedunt Notae Anglicae. 
Cura C. K. Dillaway. A. M. Bostoniae: Perkins et Mar- 
vin, 1838. Tom. 1. 226. IJ. 229. 


We are glad to see that these unpretending and valuable labors of 
Mr. Dillaway are sufficiently appreciated by the public to permit 
him to proceed in hiscourse. He has now in press one of the come- 
dies of Terence. The series will probably combine a selection in 
three volumes from the works of Tacitus, one volume of Plautus, 
and the remaining works of Cicero in eight volumes. The succes- 
sive volumes are printed with uncommon beauty and correctness. 
The notes are apposite and well adapted to the wants of the young 
student. 
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13.—Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Louisa Taylor: or an Illustration of 
the Work of the Holy Spirit, in awakening, renewing, and 
sanctifying the heart. By Lot Jones, A. M., Missionary in 
the city of New York, in charge of the Mission Church of the 
Epiphany. New York: John S. Taylor, 1838. pp. 324. 


One of the reasons assigned by the author, for his having consent- 
ed to compile this memoir, is “ that he felt a deep interest in the 
subject, with a strong conviction, that, if suitably prepared, it could 
not fail to be useful.” This conviction, we think, was well founded. 
It is an interesting and instructive exhibition of female character and 
piety ; and if associations with purity and truth are suited to improve 
‘ both the heart and the life, the circulation of such memoirs as this 
; will not fail to exert a salutary though silent influence on the public 
4 mind. 
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Literary AND MisceLLaneous INTELLIGENCE. 






nites States. 


Library of the New York Theological Seminary. 

The Directors of the New York Theological Seminary, through the 
agency of Prof. Robinson and others, have recently purchased the Library 
of the Rev. Dr. Leander Van Ess of Bavaria in Germany, well known as 
the voluntary and successful agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
among the Roman Catholics of thatcountry. This Library contains upwards 
of 13,000 volumes. Among which are most of the works of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, the London and Paris Polyglots, Ugolini’s Thesaurus, 
Mauri's Concilia, etc. etc. In the department of church history it is said to 
be quite full, and in all the departments, there are many works which are 
rare and of very high value. Dr. Van Ess has been forty years collecting 
this Library, and has now generously consented to dispose of it to an 
American Seminary for about one fifth part of its original cost to himself. 
The purchase is already made, and the books are probably now on their 
way to New York, where a commodious building is in the process of erec- 
tion, and will be ready for the reception of the Library and for the other 
purposes of the Seminary early in the autumn. Such an accession to the 
stores of theological learning in our country is highly auspicious and 
creditable to the Institution which has thus early availed itself of its ad- 


vantages. 
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We learn that Mr. Duponceau of Philadelphia has nearly ready for the 
press a learned work on language.—The Life of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Mayhew of Boston, by Alden Bradford, LL. D. has just been published — 
Rev, Dr. Humphrey, president of Amherst College, has published his 
Letters, originally inserted in the New York Observer, in two handsome 
duodecimo volumes. These Letters have acquired a deserved celebrity for 
sound sense, and discriminating remark, They are written in a lively and 
forcible manner. They show how an author, with Dr. Humphrey's strong 
powers of observation and of thinking, can go over a beaten track and not 
find it all barren.—Rev. Pres, Fisk’s Travels in Europe have reached a fourth 
edition. We suppose that they have been widely circulated in the author's 
own denomination. We have not seen them.—Professor Conant’s transla- 
tion of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar is proceeding through the press 


France. 
Baron De Sacy. 


We have received the following tribute to the memory of M. De Sacy 
from an American gentleman who is devoting himself to Arabic literature, 
and who listened to the voice of De Sacy until it was closed in death. Ata 
future day we may give our readers a more extended biography of this great 
scholar, with a list of his works. 

“The illustrious savant Baron Sylvestre De Sacy died in Paris on the 
twenty-first of February, 1833, from the effects of a stroke of apoplexy, at 
the age of eighty years. The object of this brief notice is not to attempt to 
describe the peculiar features of mind and tone of sentiment which so dis- 
tinguished him among his own countrymen, and have made his name so 
honored throughout Europe, but merely to pay to his memory a passing tribute 
of respect. He was born in the year 1758, and, while yet in early life, was 
engaged in the study of the oriental languages, being led to these pursuits 
by the inclination of his own taste. In the year 1795, when the school of 
modern oriental languages was established at the Royal Library in Paris, he 
was chosen to the chair of Arabic, and it was at this time that he first de- 
voted himself to that department of literature over which he threw so much 
light and which he so adorned, during nearly half a century, to the day of 
his death. 

“ He was a most diligent scholar ; his works are very numerous consider- 
ing the profound subjects of which they treat, though they are but very lit- 
tle known in our country. It was so late even as the commencement of 
the present year that he published a treatise, in two octavo volumes, on the 
Religion of the Druses. Nor was he at all superficial, or a charlatan in his 
researches, as alas! too many of the French savans are,—he was laborious, 
patient and accurate. Probably no European has ever so thoroughly studied 
the works of the celebrated Arabic grammarians, or unravelled with such 
acuteness their many valuable suggestions on the principles of language 
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from the intricacies of their exceedingly fanciful mode of thought. He was 
distinguished, also, through life, for the purity of the motives which actuated 
his zeal. He did not strive with narrow selfishness after an imagined eleva- 
tion in the eyes of his countrymen and of the world, but he labored from the 
love of learning and a desire to be useful in diffusing it. In the course of 
his long life honors accumulated upon him, yet he did not give himself up 
to self-complacent idleness, or to the feeling, too common in France, that as 
he ascended step by step higher in dignity, he was forbidden to touch foot 
again on his former lower fields of action. Thus, even on the day when the 
stroke which proved fatal fell upon him, this venerable man had been seated 
side by side with his pupils in Arabic, bearing as usual with all the vexa- 
tious inaccuracies which so finished a scholar could not but mark. He had 
also made his appearance in the cabinet of manuscripts at the Royal Library, 
to examine some Persian MSS, which the government was then proposing 
to purchase ;—and he had filled his seat in the Chamber of Peers, and had 
spoken upon the subject then in debate. 

«“ A word or two more may be hazarded in regard to his religious charac- 
ter. He was a devoted Jansenist,and was strenuously opposed to the awful 
innovations of that godless spirit of anarchy which has swept over France. 
It is to be hoped that all his high attainments were crowned by that pearl of 
great price, surpassing all the riches of the East. 

“ Most of the distinguished orientalists of Europe have listened to the 
instructions of Baron De Sacy, yet few are to be found, at present, in France, 
who walk in his steps. M. Garcen De Tassy, however, one of his former 
pupils and most favored friend, now professor of Hindostanee in the same 
school where he labored so long, seems to have imbibed much of the same 
spirit, and it is a pleasure to think that France may yet possess a savant to 
fill his place.” 


Germanp. 


The following are some of the volumes which have recently been pub- 
lished in Germany—Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum sive vocum Platonicarum 
Index, Vol. [I1. Fasciculus 2, me0yecqa—ridiur. The conclusion of the last 
volume will be published in the beginning of the next year.—Suidae Lexi- 
con Graece et Latine ad fidem optimorum librorum exactam post Thomas 
Gaisfordum recensuit et annotatione critica instruxit G. Bernbardy. Tom. I. 
Fase. 4 et Tom. Il. Fase. 3. 4.—F. Nork has published an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Latin language —The Prophetical Spirit of the Hebrews 
by Dr. A. Knobel, professor of Theology at Breslau.—Rackert’s Commenta- 
ry on the second Epistle to the Corinthians. That on the first Epistle was 
published in 1836.—Some of our readers will be glad to learn that the third 
section of Vol. IV. of Prof. Freytag’s great Arabic Lexicon is published. 
The whole work will be finished in October next. The professor will pub- 
lish a smaller work entitled “ Lexicon Arabico Latinum ex opere majore in 
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usum tironum excerptum.”’—Professor Watke has published a Biblical The- 
ology philosophically exhibited ; Patt 1.exhibits the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament according to the canonical books. 


Armenfa, 


Professor Petermann of Berlin, has lately published a clear and succinct 
Grammar of the Armenian language.—C.F. Neumann has published at 
Leipsic an Essay towards a History of Armenian literature freely drawn 
from the works of the monks of the convent of Mechitar, at Venice. It will 
be a useful assistant in all researches in this interesting but neglected part of 
oriental literature. This literature deserves the attention of the learned 
from the circumstance that translations of Greek writers, the originals of 
which are lost, are still preserved in Armenia, The complete works of 
Philo Judaeus are said to be extant in an Armenian version, and would be 
published by learned natives, if sufficient encouragement were held out. 
Within the last twenty years an Armenian translation of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, filling up many lacunae in the original, has been discovered. An 
edition of it in Armenian and Latin, and a Latin translation have appeared. 
The lamented Niebuhr made it the subject of a learned and elaborate 
memoir in his Kleine Historische und Philogische Schriften. 


China. 


Rev. John Dyer of Malacca has been, for some time, engaged in the 
preparation of moveable metallic type for printing the Chinese. M. Panthier 
is attempting to accomplish the same object in Paris —In connection with 
the important effects of the medical practice of missionaries in China, we 
may state, that Sir Henry Halford, president of the London college of 
Physicians, lately read a paper before that body strongly recommending 
the union of medical with theological knowledge in the preparatory studies 
missionaries. 


Errata. Page 41, line 14 from bottom, for evangelical read analogical. 
P. 179, for Art. VII., read VIII. ; and each succeeding No. read one No. in 
advance, 





